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VALUABLE 
“STANDARD WORKS, 


-fED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, ORME, 


BROWN, AND GREEN, 
: Mondo, 





7OYAGES, TRAVELS, GEOGRAPHY, AND 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


raonrmerere 


VELS, comprising OBSERVATIGNS made during a RESI- 


nthe TARENTAISE, and various Parts of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, 
and in Switzerland and Auvergne, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822, with 


son the present State of Society, Manners, Religion, Agriculture, Cli- 
. or those Countries. 


A By ROBERT BAKEWELL, Esq. 
. 8yo. illustrated with Plates, and numerous Wood-cuts, from original 
Drawings and Sections. Price 1. 6s. Bds. 


RNAL of a TEN MONTHS RESIDENCE in NEW 
D. 


By Captain A. CRUISE, of the 84th Regiment, 
In 8vo. Price 9s. Bds. 


ORS of aCAPTIVITY among the INDIANS of NORTH 


4, from Childhood to the Age of Nineteen. With Anecdotes descriptive 
‘lanners and Customs, and some Account of the Soil, Climate, and Ve- 
roductions of the Territory westward cf the Mississippi. 

). HUNTER. The 2d Edition, with a Portrait, in 8vo. Price 12s, Bds. 


VELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BURCHELL, Esq. 


entirely new large Map, numerous coloured Engravings, and 50 Vig- 
"rom the Author’s original Drawings. In 4to. Price 4J. 14s. 6d. Vol. I. 


The concluding Volume is in the Press. 


\UNT of an EXPEDITION from PITTSBURGH to the 


OUNTAINS, performed in the Years 1819-20, by Order of the Hon.J. C. 
ecretary of War, under the Command of Major S. H. Lone, of the United 


‘sographical Engineers. Compiled from the Notes of Major Lone, Mr. 


d other Gentlemen of the Party. 


‘sy EDWIN JAMES, Botanist and Geologist for the Expedition. 


3 Vols. Svo. illustrated with Maps and Plates. Price 1/. 16s. Bds. 


‘ATIVE of a TOUR through the MOREA, giving an 


the present State of that Peninsula and its Inhabitants. 
By Sir WILLIAM GELL. 
Vol. 8vo. illustrated by Plates, Wood Cuts, &c. Price 15s. Bds. 


ELS in GEORGIA, PERSIA, ARMENIA, ANCIENT 
IA, TURCOMANIA, BULGARIA, VALACHIA, &c. &c. during the 
, 1818, 1819, 1820. In 4to. with numerous Engravings of Portraits, Cos- 
iquities, &c. &c. Complete in 2 Vols. Price 92, 93. Bds. 


By SIR ROBERT KER PORTER, &c. &c. 
. II. just published, may be had separately, Price 4/, 14s. 6d. Bds. 


2 Voyages, Travels, Geography, and Topography. 


The TRAVELS of THEODORE DUCAS, in various Countries 
of Europe, at the Revival of Letters and Art. Part the First—ITALY. 
Edited by CHARLES MILLS, Esq. 
Author ofthe “ History ofthe Crusades,” and a * History of Mahommedanism.”” 
In 2 Vols. Svo. Price ll. 4s. 


FIFTEEN YEARS in INDIA; or, SKETCHES of a 
SOLDIER’S LIFE. Being an Attempt to describe Persons and Things in various 


Parts of Hindostan. 
From the Journal of an OFFICER in His Majesty’s Service. 
The Second Edition. In 8vo.Pyrice 14s. Boards. 


2 i 2 \ 
AN ACCOUNT of CEYLON, with TRAVELS in the InTeErRI0R 
ofthe IsLanp. 4to. with Engravings. Price 3l. 13s. 6d. bds. 
By JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 


TRAVELS in PALESTINE, through the Countries of Bashan 
and Gilead, East of the River Jordan; including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza 
and Gamala, in the Decapolis. In 2 Vols. 8vo. the 2d Edition, with Maps, Plates, 
and Vignettes. Price 1l. 11s. Gd. Bds. 

By J. S. BUCKINGHAM, Member of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta; and of the 
Literary Societies of Madras and Bombay. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL; with Notices on 
its Climate, Naturai Productions, Agriculture, Commerce, Population, Manners, 
and Customs: and a particular Account of the Gold and Diamond Districts. In- 
cluding a Voyage to the Rio de la Plate. 

By JOHN MAWE, Mineralogist. 
Second Edit.illustrated with coloured Plates, and a Map, S8vo. Price 18s. Bds. 


The THREE VOYAGES of Captain JAMES COOK, round 
the World. Printed Verbatim from the Original Editions, with Engravings. A 
New Edition. In Seven Volumes, 8vo. Price 3l,. 13s. 6d.Bds. 


TRAVELS in various COUNTRIES of the EAST; being a Con- 
tinuation of Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. In 4to, with 


Plates. Price 3l. 3s. Bds. 
Edited by ROBERT WALPOLE, M.A. 


MEMOIRS relating to EUROPEAN and ASIATIC TURKEY, 
and other Countries ofthe EAST. The Second Edition. In Quarto. With Plates. 


Price 31. 3s. Bds. 
Edited from Manuscript Journals by ROBERT WALPOLE, A. M. 


LETTERS written during a TOUR through NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY, and other Parts of FRANCE, in 18183 including Local and Historical 
Descriptions, with Remarks on the Manners and Character of the People. 

By Mrs. CHARLES STOTHARD. 
With numerous Engravings, after Drawings by CuARLEs StoTHAnp, F.S.A. 
In 4to. Price 2. 12s. 6d. Bds. 


A SECOND JOURNEY through PERSIA to CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, between the Years 1810 and 1816. In royal 4to. with Maps, coloured Cos- 
tumes, and olber Engravings, 32. 13s. 6d. Bds. 

By JAMES MORIER, Esq. late his Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy, and Miui- 
ster Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia. 


The PERSONAL NARRATIVE of M. DE HUMBOLDT’S 
TRAVELS to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent: during the Years 
1799-1804. Vol. 5, in Svo. Il. 4s. Bds.3 also, Vols. 1 to 4, Price 2U, 17s. Bds. 
Translated by HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS, under the immediate Inspection 

of the Author. 
By the same Author, 

The RESEARCHES, comprising the Text of the Atlas Pittoresque, and a Selec- 

tion ofthe Plates, A new Edit. in 2 Vols. Svo. Price 1. 1}s. 6d. Bds. 


POLITICAL ESSAY on the KINGDOM of NEW SPAIN ; 
with Physical Sections and Maps. 
By ALEXANDER DE HUMBOLDT. 
Translated from the Original French, by JOHN BLACK. 
The Third Edit. In4Vols.S8yo. Price 31. 13s,6d. Bds. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. § 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS AND FINE ARTS. 


wrrninrer 


The ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY, with Silhouette 


Portraits.—Comprehending the Biography of all the principal Characters. Inter- 
spersed and illustrated with a Variety of original Letters, Documents, and Anec- 
dotes; and under the Head of neglected Biography, is given a Variety of curious 
and genuine Anecdotes. Vols. I. to VII. for 1817, 18,19, 20,21, & 22, Price 15s. each. 


The ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRI- 


TAIN, displaying a Series of Select Engravings, representing the most beautiful, 
curious, and interesting ancient Edifices of this Country, with an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of each Subject. 


In 4 Vols. Medium 4to.212.3 or Imperial 4to. 32J. half-bound. 
By JOHN BRITTON. 


CHRONOLOGICAL and HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Nos. ¥, to IX. Price 12s. each, Medium 4to.; and 1l, Imperial 4to. 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 
To form the Fifth Volume of the Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. 


A HISTORY of RICHMONDSBHIRE, in the NORTH RIDING 


of YORK; together with those Parts of the Everwicschire of Doorasday, which form 
the Wapentakes of Lonsdale, Ewecross, and Amunderness, in the Counties of 
York, Lancaster, and Westmoreland.-—In 2 Vols. folio, on fine demy paper, 
251. 4s. and on super-royal drawing paper, with India Paper Proof Impressions 
of the Plates, 50/. 8s.—With Plates engraved from beautiful Drawings by 
J.M.W. Turner, Esq.R. A., and the architectural subjects by Mr. Buckler, in 
the very best Style of the Art: and Wood-cut Vignettes by Mr. Branston. 


The CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND ; or, an His- 
torical,Architectural, and Graphical Illustration of the English Cathedral Churches. 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S. A. 


Price 12s. per’ Number in Medium 4to.: and 1. in Imperial 4to. 28 Numbers 
are already published. Fach Size to class with the Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain. The following portions are complete, and may be had separate, 
in Boards, viz. 


Salisbury Cathedral, with 31 Engravings, med. 4to. 31. 3s, imp. 4to. 5l. 5s. cr. 
fol. 8l. sup.-roy. fol. 11d. 


Norwich, with 25 Plates,med. 4to. 2l.10s.; imp. 4to. 41. 45.5 cr. fol. Gl. 108.5 
sup.-roy. fol. Sl. 16s. 


Winchester, med, 4to. 3/. 35.3 imp. 4to. 51. 58.3 cr. fol. 81.3 sup.-roy. fol. 11. 


York, with 35 Nngravings, med. 4to. 3l.15s.3 imp. 4to. 61. 65.3 cr. fol. 91, 98.5 
sup.-roy.fol. 122. 12s. if 


Lichfield, with 16 Engravings, medium 4to. 3U. 15s.5 imperial 4to. 61, 65. 

Oxford, med. 4to. 1/. 48.5 imp. 4to, 21. 28.3 sup.-roy. folio, 41.48. 

Canterbury, med. 4to. 31. 38.3 imp. 51. 58.3 sup.-roy. fol. 102. 10s. ¢ 
Wells Cathedral is in the course of publication. 


A PICTURESQUE VOYAGE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN ; 


containing a Series of Views illustrative of the Character and prominent Features 


of the Coast. 
By WILLIAM DANIELL, A.R.A. 


The First VoyAcE contains 28 Plates, illustrative of the Coast from the Land’s 
End, Cornwall, to Holyhead, with descriptive Letter-press, 7/. 10s. half-bound. 

The Seconp Voyace (of 1816) comprehends Holyhead and Portpatrick, with the 
intermediate Parts, illustrated in 28 Plates, and detailed Narrative, 7. 10s. 

The Tuirp VoyAGE (in 1617) comprises 42 Plates, with Descriptions of the South- 
west Coast and Part of the Western Isles of Scotland, 7. 10s. half-bound. 

‘The FourtsH VoyaceE (in 1818) comprehending the Isles of Skye, Harris, and 
Lewis; the North-west and Northern Coast of Scotland ; the Orkneys; and the 
East Coast from Duncansby Head to Dundee, with 42 Plates, 7/. 10s. 


4 Periodical Publications, §e.—History and Biography. 


A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By M. MALTE BRUN, Editor of the “ Annales des Voyages,” &c. 
The Work is to be completed in Seven Octavo Volumes, each containing 665 
Pages of Letter-press. 


Printed on fine Demy Paper, and published Quarterly, in Parts, or Half Volumes. 
Parts I. to VIII. may be had, Price 7s. 6d. each. 


Thé EDINBURGH REVIEW and CRITICAL JOURNAL, 


Nos. 1to76. Price 6s. each. 


The BRITISH THEATRE, or, a COLLECTION of PLAYS, 


which are acted at the Theatres Royal, London, printed under the Authority 
and by Permission of the Managers, from the Prompt-books, with Biographical and 
Critical Remarks. 
By Mrs. INCHBALD. 
With elegant Engravings. In 25 Vols.royallSmo. Price 6l. 16s.6d.; or on fine 
Paper, with Portraits and Proof Impressious of the Plates, Price 13. in Bds. 


The MODERN THEATRE; or, a COLLECTION of SUC- 
CESSFUL MODERN PLAYS, acted at the Theatres Royal, London. Printed from 
Prompt-books by Authority of the Managers. 

Selected by Mrs. INCHBALD. 
In 10 Vols. royal 18mo. to correspond with Inchbald’s British Theatre, and Collec- 
tion of Farces. Price 2/. 10s. and on fine Paper, Price 31. 15s. Bds. 


A COLLECTION of FARCES, and OTHER AFTERPIECES, 
acted at the Theatres Royal, Londou. Printed under the Authority of the 
Managers from the Prompt Books. 

Selected by Mrs. INCHBALD. 


In 7Vols. royal 18mo. 1l. 15s. Bds. or on fine Paper, with Portraitg, 2/. 12s. 6d. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


srrrigns. a 


MEMOIRS of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, with Anecdotes of 
the Court of HENRY the SECOND, during her Residence in France. 
By MISS BENGER. 
The 2d edit. in 2 Vols. 8vo. with agenuine Portrait, never before engraved, ll. 4s. 


The PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
of CHARLES TALBOT, Duke of SHREWSBURY, principal Minister to King 
William, for a considerable Period of his Reign. 

By the Rey. Archdeacon COXE. 
In 4to. with a Portrait of the Duke of Shrewsbury, from an original Painling, by 
Sir Peter Lely. Price 31.35. Bds. 


The HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. 
Completed to the Death of the King. In 6 Vols. 8vo. A New Edit. 31. 3s. Bds. 
By ROBERT BISSET, LL.D. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ARTHUR O'LEARY, &e. &e. 
Including much Historical Anecdote, Memoirs, and many hitherto unpublished 
Documents, illustrative of the condition of the Irisb Catholics during the Eighteenth 
Century. 

By the Rey. THOMAS R. ENGLAND. In Syo. with a Portrait. 12s. Bds. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 5° 


SKETCHES of the LIVES of CORREGIO and PARMEGIANO; 
With NOTICES of their PRINCIPAL WORKS. 
Beautifully printed, in small Svo. with a Portrait. Price 10s. 6d. Bds. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE MRS. CATHERINE CAPPE. 
Written by HERSELF. 
The Second Edit. In 8vo. with a Portrait, Price 12s. Boards. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. 
In 3 vols.4to. Price 61. Bds, 
These Volumes comprise the History of England, from the Norman Conquest 
to the Death of Henry the Seventh, and complete the Second Series of the 
English History. 


The HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, from their first Appear- 
ance in Europe to the End of their Dynasty in England; comprising the History 
of England from the earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. : 

By S. TURNER, Esq. F.S.A. 
In 3 Vols.Svo, The Fourth Edit. corrected and improved, 2. 5s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of CHARLES ALFRED STOTHARD, 


F.S A. Author of the Monumental Effigies of Great Britain; including several of bis 
Original Letters, Papers, Journals, Essays, &c. &c. &&. With some Account of a 


Journey in the Netherlands: 
By Mrs. CHARLES STOTHARD, Author of Letters written during a Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, and other Parts of France, in 1818, 


InSvo. Witha Portrait, Price 15s, Bds. 


The HISTORY of the REBELLION in 1745 and 1746. 
In 8vo. the 3d Edit. with Portraits. Price 15s. Bds. 


By CHEVALIER JOHNSTONE, Aide-de-Camp to Prince Edward Charles Stewart, 
and Lord George Murray. 


MEMOIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLIVER CROMWELL, 


and his Sons, Richard and Henry. 
By OLIVER CROMWELL, Esq. a Descendant of the Family. ~~ 


With Six Portraits, from original Pictures. Third Edit. 2 Vols.8yo. 1. 8s. Bds. 


MEMOIRS of JOHN, DUKE of MARLBOROUGH ; with his 


Original Correspondence, collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic Sources. 2d Edit. In 6 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas in 4to.; illustrat- 


ed with Portraits, Maps, and Military Plans, Price 5J. 5s. 
By WILLIAM COXE, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


The LIFE of WESLEY, and the Rise and Progress of Method- 
Second Edit. In 2 Vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 1/. 8s. Bds. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 


The HISTORY of GREENLAND, with a Continuation to the 
present Time, from the German of Davin CRAnTz. A New Edition, illustrated by 
Plates, and considerable Additions and Improvements. 2 Vols. Svo,. Price 11. 1s, Bds, 


ism. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in Twenty-four Books. 
In3 Vols. 8vo. Price ll. 16s. Bds. 


Translated from the German of JOHN MULLER, 


6 History and Biography.—Poetry. 


HISTORY of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA, from the Foundation of 


the Monarchy, by Rodolph of Hapsburgh, to the Death of Leopold the Second, 1218 
to 1792. The 2d Edition, in 5 vols. 8vo. Price 3l.13s.6d. Boards. 


By WILLIAM COXE, F.R.S. F.A.S, 


The HISTORY of the CRUSADES, for the Recovery of the 
HOLY LAND. The 3d Edit. In 2vols.8vo.1l.4s. — 
By CHARLES MILLS, Esq. 


LIFE of WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, with some Account of 


the Times in which he lived. Anew Edit. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. bds. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE of RACHAEL WRIOTHES- 
LEY, LADY RUSSELL. 
By the Editor of MADAME du DEFFAND’S LETTERS. 


Followed by a Series of Letters from Lady Russell to her Husband, William, Lord 
Russell, from 1672 to 1682. Published from the Originals in the Possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Third Edition, Syo. 12s. Bds. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNE BOLEYN, Queen of 
Henry Vill. 2d Edit. In 2 Vols. small 8yo. Price 16s. Bds. 
By MISS BENGER. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
In 2 vols. 8yo. The 5th Edit. Price ll. 5s, Bds. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 


MEMOIRS of the KINGS of SPAIN of the HOUSE of BOUR- 


BON, from the Accession of Philip the Fifth to the Death of Charles the Third. 
1700—1788. With an Introduction relative to the Government and State of Spain. 
Drawn from original Documents, and secret Papers, many of which have never 
before been published. The 2d edition. In 5 vols. 8vyo. Price 3l. Boards. A 
few Copies in 3 yols. 4to. Price 6l. 6s. In Imperial 4to. 12/. 12s, Bds. 


By WILLIAM COXE, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


The HISTORY of BRAZIL. 


In3 Vols. 4to. with a Map ofthe Country. Price 7J. 15s. Bds. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 


THE LIFE of JAMES the SECOND, KING of ENGLAND, 


&c. collected out of Memoirs writ ofhis own Hand. 2 large Vols, 4to. 6l. 65. Bdss 
By the Rev. J. S. CLARKE, LL.B. F.R.S. 





POETRY. 


sernkersor 
ALFRED; a ROMANCE in RHYME. 
By RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT, Esq. 
In1 Vol. Syo. Price 14s. Bds. 
FABLES for the HOLY ALLIANCE, RHYMES on the 


ROAD, &c. &c. 
By THOMAS BROWN, the Younger, 


Secretary of the Poco-curante Society, and Author of the Fudge Family, &c. 
In foolscap Octayo, Price 8s, 6d. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 7 


THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 
A Porm. By THOMAS MOORE. The 5th Edit. in Svo. 98. Bds. 


Also, ILLUSTRATIONS to the POEM. From Designs by R. WESTALL, Esq. 
In 8vo. Price 5s. 


SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, with Biographical 
and Critical Prefaces. 10 Vols. royal 18mo. 3/.5 or in 10 Vols post 1Smo. 22. 
By Dr. AIKIN. 
The same Work,in one large Vol. of 812 Pages medium 8vo. Price 13s. extra Bds. 


SONGS of ZION, being Imitations of Psalms. 
By J. MONTGOMERY. In foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 


ELLEN FITZARTHUR, a Metrical Tale, in Five Cantos, the 


Second Edition, in Foolscap Octavo, Price 6s. 6d. Bds. 


The WIDOW’S TALE and OTHER POEMS. 
By the Author of ** ELLEN FITZARTHUR.” In Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. Bds. 


LALLA ROOKH, an ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. Tenth Edition. In8vo. Price ]4s. 


Also, in 8vo. Price 12s. ILLUSTRATIONS of the POEM, engraved by Charles 
Heath, from Paintings by R. WEST ALL, R. A. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Handsomely printed in § Vol. f.cap 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 3/. 12s. Bds. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Miniature Edition. In 10 Vols. elegantly printed by Battanryne, with beautiful 
Vignette Titles, engraved by Hxatu, and embellished with Engravings, after 
original Pictures by Sure. Price 3l, 13s. 6d. Bds.; or without Sinirke’s Plates, 


3l. 3s. Bds. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Including the MINSTRELSY of the BORDER, and SIR TRISTREM. 
In 10 Vols. 8vo. with 10 Vignettes from Original Drawings, by Nasmyrn, and a 
Portrait of the Author, Price 62. Bds. 


By the same Author, 


The LORD of the ISLES. A Poem. 4thEdit. In 8yo. 14s. royal Syo. LU. Ss. 

ROKEBY. A Poem. In8vo. 6th Edition, 145.5; royal 8vo. ll. 8s. = 

The LADY ofthe LAKE. A Poem. 12thEdit. In 8vo. 14s. Bds. 

The LAY ofthe LAST MINSTREL. 15th Edit. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. Bds. 

MARMION. A Poem. 10th Edit. in 8vo. 14s. Bds. 

BALLADS and LYRICALPIECES. 5thEdit. 8vo. 17s. 6d. Bds. 

The MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. The 5th Edition. In 3 Vols. 
Svo. Price 1l. 16s. Bds. 


GERTRUDE of WYOMING, or the PENNSYLVANIAN 


COTTAGE, and other Poems. To which is added, an ODE to the MEMORY of 
BURNS. In foolscap 8vo. the 7th Edit. with Plates,from Westall’s Designs. 9s.Bds. 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS may be had separate, in foolscap 8vo. Price 48.5 and 
7s. in 4to. - 


The MISCELLANEOUS POEMS of WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH, Esq. In four Volumes, 12mo. Price 1/. 12s. Bds. 
The following may be had separately, 
The EXCURSION, in 4to. 2. 2s. Bds. Ditto, in 8yo. 2d Edit, 14s. Bds. 
“The RIVER DUDDON, in 8vo. 12s. Bds. 
The WHITE DOK of RYLSTONE, in 4to. 1. 1s. 





8 Poetry.— Gardening, ec. 
The PLEASURES of HOPE, with other POEMS. With En- 


gravings, from Designs by R. Westall, R.A. f.cap 8vo. 8s. Boards. The Illustra- 
tions may behad separate, in f.cap vo. 5s. or in 4to. with Proof Impressions, 9% 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


RODERICK, the LAST of the GOTHS. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
5th Edition. In 2 Volumes, 16s. Boards. 
By the same Author, 
JOAN of ARC. AnEpicPoem. 2Vols. The 5th Edit. Price 16s. in Bds. 
THALABA the DESTROYER. The 3d Edit. 2 Vols. 16s. Bds. 
MADOC. A Poem. 2Vols. The 4th Edition. Price 16s.in Bds. 
The CURSE of KEHAMA. A Poem. The4th Edit. 2Vols. 14s. in Bds. 
The POET’S PILGRIMAGE to WATERLOO. 10s.6d.Bds. 


CARMEN AULICA, written in 1814, on the Arrival of the Allied Sovereigns in 
England. CARMEN TRIUMPHALE, for the Commencement of the Year 1814, in 
foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. Bds. 


A VISION of JUDGMENT. A Poem. Price 15s. Bds 


GREENLAND, and other POEMS. By James Montcomery. 


In 12mo. the Second Edition. Price 8s. Bds. 


The WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD, a Poem, in Ten Cantos. 
With other occasional Pieces. Foolscap Svo. The 6th Edit. Price 9s, Bds. 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


The WANDERER of SWITZERLAND, and other Poems: 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY. The Sth Edit. Inf.capSvo. Price 6s. Bds. 


The WEST INDIES, and OTHER POEMS. 6th Edit. 6s. Bds. 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





GARDENING, &c. 
sorrkeorrs 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING; comprising the 


Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape- 
Gardening including all the latest Improvements, a General History of Garcen- 
ing in all Countries, and a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions 
for its future Progress in the British Isles. 

By J. C, LOUDON, F.L.S. HS., &c. 


Complete, in 1 large Volume, S8vo. of 1500 pages, closely printed. Price 22. 10s. 
Eds. with 600 Engrayings on Wood. 


LECTURES ON THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


Containing the Descriptive Anatomy of those Organs, on which the Growth and 
Preservation of the Vegetable depend. 
By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.LS. &c. &c. 
Tn Svo. Price 11, 8s. Bds. illustrated with Plates and numerous Wood-Cuts, Volume I. 


The different MODES of cultivating the PINE-APPLE, from its 
first Introduction into Europe, to the late Improvements of T. A. Knight, Esq. 
By a MEMBER of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 4 
In Syo. Price 9s, Bds. with 74 Wood Engravings, exhibiting the best Plans of Pine- 
Stoves and Pits. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 9 


“SYLVA FLORIFERA,” the ‘“‘SHRUBBERY ;”’ containing 
an Historical and Botanical Account of the Flowering Shrubs and Trees, which 
now ornament the Shrubbery, the Park, and Rural Scenes in general 5 with Ob- 
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SHORT ACCOUNT 


er 


XENOPHON. 


Se ente teneeeel 


XENOPHON was an Athenian; his father’s name 
was Gryllus. All that we know of him till he attended 
‘Cyrus in his expedition, is, that he was a disciple of 
Socrates. If, to have been a disciple of that great man 
was an instance of his good fortune, the improve- 
ment he made of that education is an instance of his 
merit ; and, indeed, nothing less than the happiest 
disposition, the best education, and the greatest im- 
provement of both, could render Xenophon that uni- 
versal man we find him in his writing : his Cyropedia 
shews him to have possessed, in a sovereign degree, the 
art of government ; his Expedition of Cyrus shews him 
acomplete general; his History, an entertaining, an in- 
structive, and a faithful historian ; his Panegyric of 
Agesilaus, an orator ; and his Treatise of Hunting, a 
sportsman; his Apology for Socrates, and the account 
he gives of his manner of conversing, shew that he 
was both a friend, and a philosopher; and all of 
them, that he was a good man. This appears remark- 
ably in his preserving Byzantium from being plundered 
by his soldiers, who having gained no other reward of 
the dangerous expedition they had been engaged in, 
but their preservation, were not only strongly tempted 
to plunder that town by the hope of making their fors 
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tunes, but justly provoked to it by the disingenuous 
behaviour of the Lacedemonian governor ; yet these 
two lawless passions, avarice and revenge, the autho- 
rity and eloquence of Xenophon quite subdued. 

As Cyrus had assisted the Lacedemonians in their 
war against the Athenians, the latter looked upon Xe- 
nophon’s attachment to that prince as criminal, and 
banished him for engaging in his service. After this, 
Xenophon attended Agesilaus, when he was sent for by 
the Lacedemonians with his army from Asia; where 
the success of his arms gave something more than un- 
easiness to Artaxerxes, who, not without cause, began 
to fear the same fate from Agesilaus, which his succes- 
sor, Darius, afterwards found from Alexander; but 
the former, by corrupting the Greek cities, and, by 
that means, engaging them to make war upon the La- 
cedzmonians, suspended the fate of Persia for a time : 
but, in all evils, relief, obtained by corruption, is 
only a respite, not a cure; for, when Alexander in- 
vaded Persia, the same low arts were again practised 
by Darius to recall him from Asia by a diversion in 
Greece ; but, these proving ineffectual, the Persians, by 
trusting more tothe vices of their enemies, than to their 
own virtue became an easy conquest. Agesilaus, soon 
after he returned, fought the battle of Coronea, where, 
though wounded, he defeated the Thebans, and their 
allies: at this battle Xenophon was present. After 
that, he retired to Scilus, where he passed his time in 
reading, the conversation of his friends, sporting, and 
writing history. But, this place being over-run by the 
Eleans, in whose neighbourhood it was, Xenophon 
went to Corinth, where he lived till the first year of the 
hundred and fifth Olympiad, when he died in the nine- 
ty-first year of hisage: so that, he must have been about 
fifty years of age at the time of the expedition of Cyrus, 
which was the fourth year of the ninety-fourth Olym- 
piad, just forty years before. I am sensible some learn- 
ed men are of opinion that he was not so old at the 
time of the expedition, though I see no reason to dis- 
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believe Lucian in this particular, who says that Xeno- 
phon was above ninety years of age when he died. 
However, this is beyond all dispute, that he lived till 
after the battle of Mantinea, which, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, was in the second year of the hundred 
and fourth Olympiad, because he closes his History of 
the Affairs of Greece with the account of that battle: in 
which account it is very extraordinary that he should 
say nothing more of the most remarkable incidentin it, 
I mean the death of Epaminondas, than that he fell in 
the action ; but this may be accounted for by that mo- 
desty, which was the distinguishing character of our 
author, because it is wellknown that Epaminondas fell 
by the hand of Gryllus, the son of Xenophon, who was 
sent by his father to the assistance of the Athenians. It 
will easily be imagined that a general, at the head of 
a victorious army, then pursuing his victory, could not 
be attacked, much less slain, without manifest danger 
to the daring enemy, who should attempt it. This 
Gryllus found, for he had no sooner lanced the fatal 
dart, which deprived Thebes of the greatest general of 
that age, but he was cut to pieces by the friends of 
Epaminondas. When the news of his death was 
brought to Xenophon, he said no more than that he 
knew he was mortal. 
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NOTHING seems to contribute more to the forming 
a clear idea of any transaction in history than a pre- 
vious knowledge both of the persons and things that 
gave birth to it; for, when the reader is once acquainted 
with the characters and views of the principal actors, 
and with what has been done in consequence of both, 
the scene unfolds in so natural a manner, that the 
most extraordinary events in history are looked upon in 
the same light as the most surprising phenomena in 
-philosophy ; that is, like these, they are found to be 
the necessary result of such principles as the all-wise 
Creator has thought fit to establish ; and, like these, 
are as little to be wondered at, and-as easy to be ac- 
counted for. In order, therefore, to enable the reader 
to view the consequences in their principles, and con- 
template the embryo plant in its seed, I shall lay before 
him a short account of the most remarkable transac- 
tions that seem to have had an immediate influence 
upon that, which Xenophon has chosen for the subject 
of his history. The affairs of the Athenians, and La- 
eedemonians, had been, for some time before the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus, so much interwoven with those of 
Persia, that all three seem to have hada share in every 
remarkableevent that happened to eachof them. Thus 
the supplies of money with which Lysander, the La- 
cedemonian general, was furnished by Cyrus, enabled 
him to carry on the war against the Athenians with 
edvantaye, and, at last, to give them a decisive blow 
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at Aigos Potamos, which ended in the taking of 
Athens ; and, on the other side, the assistance which 
Cyrus received from the Lacedemonians, both by sea 
and land, in return, encouraged him to an attempt of 
no less moment than the dethroning his brother Arta- 
xerxes. The several steps which led to this enterprise 
equally great, unfortunate, and unwarrantable, shall 
be taken notice of in the order of time in which they 
happened. In this short survey, I shall avoid entering 
into any chronological discussions, which often puzzle, 
seldom inform, and never entertain, but confine myself 
almost entirely to Diodorus Siculus, who, besides the 
character he has deservedly obtained for fidelity and 
exactness, had the advantage of living many centuries 
nearer the transactions he recounts, than those who 
differ from him in chronology, as well as that of con- 
sulting many authors, whose works are unfortunately 
lost to modern ages. Neither shall I go further back 
than the taking of Athens by the Lacedemonians, 
which happened in the fourth year of the ninety- 
third Olympiad, and put an end to the Peloponnesian 
war, after it had lasted twenty-seven years. The same 
year died Darius Ochus, king of Persia, after a reign 
of nineteen years, and left his kingdom to his eldest 
son Artaxerxes, who was born before he was king. 
Parysatis, his queen, the most artful of all women, and 
mother both to Artaxerxes and Cyrus, tried the power 
of every practice to engage Darius to imitate his pre- 
decessor, Darius Hystaspes, who preferred his son Xer- 
xes, born after his accession, to Artobazanes, who was 
born before it ; but all her efforts proved ineffectual, 
and Artaxerxes succeeded his father without opposi- 
tion. Ifthe arts of Parysatis could not prevail with 
Darius to set his eldest son aside, her fondness for Cy- 
rus not only encouraged him to form a design against 
his brother’s life, but rescued him, if not from dis- 
grace, at least, from punishment, when it was disco- 
vered, The next year, which was the first of the 
ninety-fourth Olympiad, there happened an eclipse of 
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the sun, which is only taken notice of, as it is no small 
satisfaction to find history, upon this occasion, sup- 
ported by astronomy, by which it appears that the 
eclipse of the sun, mentioned by Xenophon in his 
Greek History, to have happened this year, fell out on 
the third day of September, upon a Friday, at twelve 
minutes after nine o’clock. The same year Cyrus re- 
turned to his government in Asia Minor, with a mind 
more exasperated at his disgrace, than terrified with 
his danger, and immediately resolved to repair the 
disappointment of private treason by open hostility ; 
to this purpose, he addresses himself to the Lacede- 
monians, who cheerfully espouse his quarrel. ‘This 
intercourse between Cyrus, and the Lacedemonians, 
ould not be carried on so privately, as to escape the 
notiee of Alcibiades, who, being banished from his 
‘country, was now retired to Grynium, a strong place 
in Phrygia, appointed by Pharnabazus for his resi- 
dence, to whom he immediately communicates his in- 
telligence, desiring him, at the same time, to appoint 
proper persons to conduct him to court, that he 
‘might give Artaxerxes an account of the whole: but 
Pharnabazus, being willing to have the merit of 
-a discovery of so great importance, sent persons of 
trust to Artaxerxes to lay the information before 
him. Alcibiades, suspecting his design, left Pharna- 
bazus, with an intention to apply himself to the sa- 
trape of Paphlagonia, to the end that, through him, he 
“might be recommended to Artaxerxes; but Pharna- 
bazus, fearing the king should, by this means, be in- 
formed of the truth, prevented his design, by ordering 
him to be put to death. 
‘The next year, that is, the second of the ninety- ~ 
- fourth Olympiad, brings Clearchus upon the stage ; he 
~makes so considerable a figure in the ensuing history, 
both by his conduct and his fate, that the incident we 
are going to speak of, which happened just before he 
engaged himself in the service of Cyrus, and which 
seems to have driven him into it, must not be omitted. 
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It seems, the inhabitants of Byzantium being engaged 
in factions, the Lacedemonians sent Clearchus to 
compose their differences, who uniting them in no- 
thing but their complaints against himself, the ephori 
recalled him: but he refusing to obey their orders, 
they sent Panthcedas with some troops, to foree him 
to a submission. With these he defeated Clearchus, 
and obliged him to fly to Ionia; here he was re- 
‘ceived with open arms by Cyrus, to whom his expe- 
rience in military affairs, his enterprising genius, and, 
possibly, even his rebellion, were, at this juncture, no 
small recommendation ; since he could not but look 
upon a man, who had dared to fly in the face of his coun- 
try, as a proper person to bear command in an army, 
which he was raising to invade his own. It was upon 
this occasion that Cyrus gave him the ten thousand 
daricks mentioned by Xenophon, with which he le- 
vied a considerable number of forces, and engaged 
them in his service. 

The next year Diodorus Siculus passes over without 
taking notice of any thing relating to this expedition, 
so we may conclude that Cyrus employed it in conti- 
nuing his preparations under various pretences, parti- 
cularly since we find him in the field early the year 
after. Sardes, the capital of Lydia, and, formerly, the 
residence of its kings, was the place of general ren- 
dezvous ; from hence Cyrus marched at the head of 
about 12,800 Greeks, and 10¢,090 Barbarians, to dis- 
pute the crown of Persia with his brother Artaxerxes; 
and, from hence, Xenophon, who came to him to 
Sardes, begins his history of this expedition. 

The year, which decided this great contest, was the 
783d year from the taking of Troy, the 35 1st of Rome, 
Publius Cornelius, Cesar Fabius, Spurius Nautius, 
Caius Valerius, Marcius Sergius,and Junius Lucullus, 
being military tribunes; and the fourth year of the 
ninety-fourth Olympiad, Exzenetus being archon at 
Athens. This expedition has, I find, been thought of 
consequence enough to be taken notice of in the 
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Arundel Marble, the 80th era of which has these 
words: ‘‘ From the time those, who ascended with 
Cyrus, returned, and Socrates, the philosopher, died, 
being seventy years of age, one hundred and thirty- 
seven years, Laches being archon at Athens *.” 

The year the Greeks returned was the year after 
they marched from Sardes, since Xenophon says they 
were fifteen months in their expedition, and conse- 
quently that year was the first of the ninety-fifth Olym- 
piad; the authority of the Arundel Marbel is sup- 
ported by Diodorus Siculus, who says that Laches was 
archon that year at Athens, and that Socrates was put 
to death the same year. 


THE 
‘EXPEDITION’ OF CYRUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM XENOPHON. 





BOOK I. 


CYRUS was the youngest son of Darius}, by Pary- 
satis, and brother to Artaxerxes. Darius being sick, 
and apprehensive of his approaching end, desired both 
his sons might attend him: Artaxerxes the eldest 
being then present, he sent for Cyrus from his go- 
vernment with which he?‘ had invested him, as 5 sa- 
trape, having also appointed him general of all the 
people, who assemble in the plain of Castolus. Here- 
upon, Cyrus came to court, accompanied by Tissa- 
phernes as his friend, and attended by three hundred 
* heavy-armed Greeks, under the command of Xenias 
of Parrhasie. 

After the death of Darius, and the accession of Ar- 
taxerxes, 7 Tissaphernes accuses Cyrus to his brother 
of treason. Artaxerxes gives credit to the accusation, 
and orders Cyrus to be apprehended, with a design to 
put him to death; but his mother having saved him 
by her intercession, sends him back to his government. 
Cyrus, as soon as he left the court after this danger 
and disgrace, * deliberates by what means he may no 
longer be subject to his brother, but if possible reign 
in his place. In this he was supported by his mother 
Parysatis, who had a greater love for Cyrus than for 
the king Artaxerxes ; and when any persons belong- 
ing to the court resorted to him, he sent them back 
more disposed to favour him than the king. Be- 
sides, he took so great care of the Barbarians who 
were with him, as to render them both good soldiers, 
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and affectionate to his service: he also levied an army . 
of Greeks with all possible secrecy, that he might find 
the king in no degree prepared to resist him. And 
whenever he recruited the garrisons that were dis- 
persed in the several cities under his command, he or- 
dered each of their officers to enlist as many Pelopon- 
nesians as possible, and of those the best men they 
could get, under pretence that Tissaphernes had a de- 
sign upon those cities. For the cities of Ionia for- 
merly belonged to Tissaphernes, having been given 
to him by the king, but at that time they had all re- 
volted from him to Cyrus, except '° Miletus ; the inha- 
bitants of which being engaged in the same design, 
and Tissaphernes having early notice of their inten- 
tions, put some of them to death, and banished others; 
these Cyrus received, and raising an army besieged 
Miletus both by sea and land, endeavouring to re- 
store the banished citizens: thus he made another pre- 
tence for raising an army; and sending to the king, 
he desired, that, as he was his brother, he might have 
the command of these cities rather than Tissaphernes. 
In this also he was assisted by his mother; so that the 
king was not sensible of the design that was formed 
against him, but locking upon these preparations as 
directed against Tissaphernes, was under no concern 
at their making war upon one another: for Cyrus 
sent the king all the taxes that were raised in those 
cities, which had been under the government of Tis- 
saphernes. 

He had also another army raised for him in the 
Chersonesus, over-against Abydus, in this manner. 
There was a banished Lacedemonian, his name Cle- 
archus ; Cyrus, becoming acquainted with him, ™ ad- 
mired the man, and made him a present of ten thou- 
sand ” daricks ; with which money Clearchus raised 
an army, and marching out of the Chersonesus, made 
war upon the Thracians, who inhabit above the Hel- 
lespont, which, being a great advantage to the Greeks, 
induced the cities upon the Hellespont to subsist his 
forces with greater cheerfulness. Thus was this army 
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also secretly maintained for his service. Aristippus of 
Thessaly, between whom and Cyrus there was an in- 
tercourse of * hospitality, being oppressed by a con- 
trary faction at home, came to him, demanding two 
thousand mercenaries, and their pay for three months, 
in hope, by their assistance, to subdue his adversaries. 
Cyrus granted him four thousand men, and six months 
pay, desiring him to come to no terms with his adver- 
saries without ‘* consulting him. In this manner 
the army in Thessaly was also privately maintained 
for his use. At the same time he ordered Proxenus, 
the Beeotian, a friend of his, to attend with all the 
men he could raise, giving it out that he designed to 
make war upon the * Pisidians, who, it was said, in- 
fested his country. He then ordered Sophenetus the 
Stymphalian, and Socrates the Achaian, with whom 
also he had an intercourse of hospitality, to come to 
him with as many men as they could raise, pretend- 
ing to make war upon Tissaphernes, in conjunction 
with the banished Milesians. These too obeyed his 
commands. . 

Having now determined to march into the Upper 
Asia, he pretended his design was to drive the Pisidi- 
ans entirely out of the country: and, as against them, 
he assembles there both his Barbarian and Greek 
forces ; commanding at the same time Clearchus with 
all his troops to attend him, and Aristippus to come to 
an agreement with his fellow-citizens, and send his 
army to him. Healso appointed Xenias the Arcadian, 
who had the command of the mercenaries in the seve- 
ral cities, to come to him with all his men, leaving 
only sufficient garrisons in the citadels. He next or- 
dered all the troops that were employed in the siege 
of Miletus, together with the banished citizens, to 
join him *, engaging to the last, if his expedition 
was attended with success not to lay down his arms, 
till he had restored them. These cheerfully obeyed 
him, (for they gave credit to what he said) and, tak- 
ing their arms with them, came to Sardes. Xenias 
also came thither with the garrisons he had drawn 
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out of the cities, consisting of four thousand heavy- 
armed men. Proxenus brought with him fifteen hun- 
dred heavy-armed and five hundred “” light-armed 
men. Sophenetus, the Stymphalian, a thousand heavy- 
armed ; Socrates, the Achaian, about five hundred heavy- 
armed; Pasion, the Magarean, seven hundred men. 
Both he and Socrates were among those who were 
employed in the siege of Miletus. These came to him 
to Sardes, Tissaphernes observing all this, and look-" 
ing upon these preparations as greater than were ne- 
cessary against the Pisidians, went '9 to the king with 
all the haste he could, taking with him about five 
hundred horse ; and the king being informed by Tis- 
saphernes of the intended ” expedition of Cyrus, pre- 
pared himself to oppose him. 

Cyrus, with the forces I have mentioned, marched 
from Sardes; and advancing through Lydia, in 
7 three days, made twenty-two ” parasangas, as far as 
the river Meander. This river is two plethra in 
breadth ; and having a bridge over it, supported by 
seven boats, he passed over, and advanced through 
Phrygia, making in ore day’s march eight parasan- 
gas, to Colosea, a large city, rich and well inhabited, 
where he staid seven days, when Menon the Thessa- 
lian, came to him, with a thousand heavy-armed men, 
and five hundred targeteers, consisting of Dolopians, 
Ainians, and Olynthians. From thence he made, in 
three days march, twenty parasangas to Celene, a 
city of Phrygia, large, rich, and well inhabited. Here 
the palace of Cyrus stood, with a large * park full of 
wild beasts, which Cyrus hunted on horse-back, when 
he had a mind to exercise himself and his horses. 
Through the middle of this park runs the river Me- 
ander, but the head of it rises in the palace ; it runs 
also through the city of Celenz. There is besides a 
fortified palace belonging to the * great king in Ce- 
lene, at the head of the river Marsyas, under the ci- 
tadel. This river likewise runs through the city, and 
falls into the Meander. The Marsyas is twenty-five 
feet broad: here Apollo is said to have slayed Mar- 
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syas, whom contending with him * in music, he had 
overcome, and to have hung up his skin in the cave, 
from whence the springs flow: for this reason the 
river is called Marsyas. Here Xerxes, when he fled 
from Greece after his defeat, is said to have built both 
this palace and the citadel of Celene. Here Cyrus 
staid thirty days, and hither Clearchus the banished 
Lacedzmonian came with a thousand heavy-armed 
men, fivehundred Thracian * targeteers, and two hun- 
dred Cretan archers. At the same time Sosias the Sy- 
racusan came with a thousand heavy-armed men, and 
Sophzenetus the Arcadian with a thousand more. Here 
Cyrus reviewed the Greeks in the park, and took an 
account of their numbers; they amounted in the 
whole to eleven thousand heavy-armed men, and 
about two thousand targeteers, 

From hence Cyrus made in two days march ten pa- 
rasangas, and arrived at Peltz, a city well inhabited : 
there he staid three days, during which Xenias the 
Arcadian solemnized the ” Lupercalian sacrifice, and 
celebrated a game; the prizes were golden * scrapers ; 
at this game Cyrus was present. From thence he 
made in two marches twelve parasangas, and came to 
the market of the Cramians, a city well inhabited, the 
last of the country of Mysia. From thence he made 
in three days march thirty parasangas, and arrived at 
a well peopled city, called * the Plain of Caystrus, 
where he staid five days. There was now due to the 
soldiers above three months pay, which they, coming 
often to *° his door, demanded. He continued to give 
them hopes, and was visibly concerned ; for he was 
not of a temper to deny money, when he had it. Hi- 
ther Epyaxa, the wife to Syennesis king of the Cili- 
cians, came to Cyrus; it was said she made him a 
present of great sums of money. Cyrus therefore gave 
the army four months pay at that time. The Cilician 
queen had a guard of Cilicians and Aspendians ; and 
Cyrus was reported to have an amour with her. 

From thence he made, in two days march, ten para- 
sangas, and came to the city of * Thymbrium, a town 
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well inhabited. Here was a fountain near the road, 
called the fountain of Midas, king of Phrygia, where 
Midas is said to have * caught the satyr, by mixing 
the fountain with wine. From thence he made, in 
two days march, ten parasangas, and arrived at Ty- 
rizum, a populous town, where he staid three days. 
And here, it is said, the Cilician queen desired Cyrus 
to shew her his army; in compliance therefore with 
her request, Cyrus reviewed in the plain, both his 
Greek and Barbarian forces ; ordering the Greeks to 
dispose themselves, according to their custom, and 
stand in order of battle, and that each of the com- 
manders should draw up his own men; so they were 
drawn up ® four deep. Menon had the right with his 
people, and Clearchus the left with his men ; the rest 
of the generals being in the centre. First therefore 
Cyrus viewed the Barbarians, (they marched by him 
drawn up in troops *, and companies) then the 
Greeks, Cyrus driving by them on a car, and the Ci- 
lician queen in a chariot ®, ‘They had all brazen hel- 
mets, scarlet vests, greaves, and burnished shields. 
After he had * passed by them all, he stopped his car 
in the centre of the front, and sending Pigres his in- 
terpreter to the Greek generals, he ordered the whole 
line * to present their pikes, and advance in order of 
battle : these conveyed his orders to the soldiers; who, 
when the trumpets sounded, presented their pikes and 
advanced ; then marching * faster than ordinary, with 
shouts, ran of their own accord to the tents. Upon 
this, many of the Barbarians were seized with fear ; 
the Cilician queen quitted her chariot, and fled ; and 
the sutlers leaving their commodities, ran away: the 
Greeks, not without laughter, repaired to their tents. 
The Cilician queen, seeing the lustre and order of their 
army, was in admiration, and Cyrus pleased to see 
the terror with which the Greeks had struck the Bar- 
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Thence, in three days march, he made twenty para- 
sangas, and came to Iconium, the last city of Phrygia, 
where he staid three days. Thence he made in five 
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days march, thirty parasangas through Lycaonia ; 
which, being an enemy’s country, he gave the Greeks 
leave to plunder it. From hence he sent the Cilician 
queen into Cilicia the shortest way, and appointed 
Menon the Thessalian himself, with his soldiers, to 
escort her. Cyrus, with the rest of the army, moved 
on through Cappadocia, and in four days march, made 
five and twenty parasangas to Dana, a large and rich 
city, well inhabited. Here he staid three days, during 
which he put to death Megaphernes, a Persian, one of his 
courtiers *, with another person who had a principal 
command, accusing them of treachery. Thence they 
prepared to penetrate into Cilicia; the entrance * was 
Just broad enough for a chariot to pass, very steep, 
and inaccessible to an army, if there had been any 
opposition ; and Syennesis was said to have possessed 
himself of the eminences, in order to guard the pass ; 
for which reason, Cyrus staid one day in the plain. 
The day after, news was brought by a messenger that 
Syennesis had quitted the eminences upon informa- 
tion that both Menon’s army were in Cilicia, within 
the mountains, and also that Tamos was “ sailing 
round from Ionia to Cilicia with the gallies that be- 
longed to the Lacedemonians, and to Cyrus, who im- 
mediately marched up the mountains without opposi- 
tion, and ® made himself master of the tents, in which 
the Cilicians lay to oppose his passage. From thence 
he descended into a large and beautiful plain, well 
watered, and full of all sorts of trees and vines; 
abounding in * sesame, panick, millet, wheat, and 
barley ; and is surrounded with a strong and high 
ridge of hills from sea to sea. 

After he had left the mountains, he advanced 
through the plain, and having made five and twenty 
parasangas in four days march, arrived at # Tarsus, a 
large and rich city of Cilicia, where stood the palace 
of Syennesis king of Cilicia; having the river & Cydnus 
running through the middle of it, and is two hundred 
feet in breadth. This city was * abandoned by the inha- 
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bitants, who, with Syennesis, fled to a fastness upon 
the mountains, those only excepted who kept the pub- 
lic houses: but the inhabitants of * Soli and Issi, 
who lived near the sea, did not quit their habitations. 
Epyaxa, the wife of Syennesis came to Tarsus five 
days before Cyrus. In the passage over the moun- 
tains into the plain, two companies of Menon’s army 
were missing. It was said by some, that, while they 
were intent on plunder, they were cut off by the Cili- 
cians, and by others, that being left behind, and un- 
able to find the rest of the army, or gain the road, 
they wandered about the country, and were destroyed. 
4 The number of these amounted to one hundred 
heavy-armed men. ‘The rest, as soon as they arrived, 
resenting the loss of their companions, plundered both 
the city of Tarsus, and the palace that stood there. 
Cyrus, as soon as he entered the city, sent for Syen- 
nesis; but he alleging that he had never yet put 
himself in the hands of any person of supericr power, 
declined coming, till his wife prevailed upon him, 
and received assurance from Cyrus. After that, when 
they met, Syennesis gave Cyrus great sums of money 
to pay his army, and Cyrus made him such presents 
as are of great value among kings; these were a 
horse with a golden bit, a chain, bracelets, and a sci- 
mitar of gold, with a Persian robe, besides ” the ex- 
emption of his country from further plunder ; to this 
he added the restitution of the prisoners they had ta- 
ken, wherever they were found. 

Here Cyrus and the army staid twenty days, the 
soldiers declaring they would go no further; for they 
suspected he was leading them against the king, and 
said they were not raised for that service. Clearchus 
was the first who endeavoured to force his men to go 
on; but as soon as be began to march, they threw 
stones at him, and at his sumpter horses, so that he 
narrowly escaped being then stoned to death. After- 
wards, when he saw it was not in his power to pre- 
vail by force, he called his men together, and first 
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stood still a considerable time, shedding many tears, 
while the soldiers beheld him in amaze and silence: 
then spoke to them in the following manner: 

«* Fellow Soldiers! wonder not that I am con- 
*‘ cerned at the present posture of affairs: for I am 
“engaged to Cyrus by the rights of hospitality, and 
‘* when I was banished, among other marks of dis- 
“ tinction with which he honoured me, he gave me 
“ten thousand daricks. After I had received this 
“‘ money, I did not treasure it up for my own use, or 
*« 9 lavish it in pleasures, but laid it out upon you. 
** And first, I made war upon the Thracians, and 
‘‘ with your assistance, revenged the injuries they 
“had done to Greece, by driving them out of the 
** Chersonesus, where they were endeavouring to dis- 
“« possess the Greek inhabitants of their lands. After 
‘« that, when I was summoned by Cyrus, I carried 
** vou to him with this view, that, if there were oc- 
“‘casion, I might in return for his * favours be of 
“ service to him ; but,since you refuse to go on with 
“me, and I am under a necessity either, by Letraying 
“you, to rely on the friendship of Cyrus; or, by 
“‘ being false to him, to adhere to you, though I am 
«© in doubt whether | shall do right or not. However, 
“I have determined to give you the * preference, 
‘© and with you to suffer every thing that may hap- 
‘pen. Neither shall any one say, that, having 
“led the Greeks among Barbarians, | betrayed 
‘the Greeks, and preferred the friendship of the 
«« Barbarians ; but, since you refuse to obey me, 
“and to follow me, I will follow you, and share 
‘in all your sufferings; for 1] look upon you as my 
“* country, my friends, and fellow-soldiers, and that 
“« with you | shall live in honour wherever I am; but 
** without you, that I shall neither be useful to my 
“«« friends, or formidable to my enemies. Be assured 
*« therefore, that whithersoever you go, I resolve to 
“© eo with you.’ Thus spoke Clearchus. The sol- 
diers, both those who belonged to him and the rest 
of the army, hearing this, commended him for declar~ 
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ing he would not march against the king: and above 
two thousand left Xenias and Pasion, and taking 
their arms and * baggage with them, came and en- 
camped with Clearchus. 

These things gave Cyrus great perplexity and un- 
easiness: so he sent for Clearchus, who refused to 
go, but dispatched a messenger to him, unknown to 
the soldiers, with encouragement that this affair would 
take a favourable turn. He advised Cyrus to send 
for him, but at the same time let him know that he 
did not design to go to him. After this, assembling 
his own soldiers, with those who were lately come to 
him, and as many of the rest as desired to be present, 
he spoke to them as follows: 

« Fellow Soldiers! it is certain the affairs of Cyrus 
“are in the same situation in respect to us, with 
“ ours in regard to him; for neither are we any lon- 
** ger his soldiers, since we refuse to follow him, nei- 
“ ther does he any longer give us pay. I know he 
“ thinks himself unjustly treated by us ; so that, when 
“he sends for me, I refuse to go to him, chiefly 
* through shame, because I am conscious to myself 
“* of having deceived him in every thing; in the next 
*« place, through fear, lest he should cause me to be 
** apprehended and punished for the wrongs he thinks 
“T have done him. I am therefore of opinion, that 
‘‘ this is no time for us to sleep, or to neglect the 
*< care of ourselves, but to consult what is to be done. 
“ If we stay, we are to consider by what means we 
*« may stay with the greatest security ; and if we re- 
“solve to go away, how we may go with the greatest 
“safety, and supply ourselves with provisions; for 
‘‘ without these, neither a commander, or a private 
“man, can ‘be of any use. Cyrus is a very valuable 
“ friend, where he is a friend ; but the severest ene- 
“my, where he is an enemy. He is also master of 
“‘that strength in foot, horse, and at sea, which we 
*‘all both see and are acquainted with, for truly 
““we do not seem to be encamped at a great dis- 
“* tance from him; so that this is the time for every 
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«« one to‘advise what he judges best.” Here he stop- 
ed. 

i Upon this some rose up of their own accord to give 
their opinions; others, by his direction, to shew the 
difficulties either of staying or going without the ap- 
probation of Cyrus, One, pretending to be in haste 
by returning to Greece, said, that if Clearchus re- 
fused to conduct them thither, they ought immediately 
to choose other generals, to buy provisions (there 
being a market in the Barbarians’ camp) and pack 
up their baggage; then goto Cyrus and demand 
ships of him to transport them ; which if he refused, 
to desire a commander to conduct them, as through a 
friend’s country ; and, if this also be refused conti- 
nued he, we ought forthwith to draw up a declaration 
of battle, and send a detachment to secure the emi- 
nences, that neither Cyrus, nor the Cilicians (many 
of whom we have taken prisoners, and whose * effects 
we have plundered, and still possess) may prevent 
us. After him Clearchus spoke to this effect : 

«« Let none of you propose me to be general in this 
expedition, (for I see many things that forbid it) but 
consider me as one resolved to obey, as far as possible, 
the person you shall choose, that you may be con- 
vinced 1 also know, as well as any other, how to sub- 
mit tocommand.” After him another got up, shew- 
ing the folly of the man who advised to demand the 
ships, as if Cyrus would not resume his expedition. 
He shewed also how weak a thing it was to apply for 
a guide to that person whose undertaking we had de- 
feated. <‘ If,” says he, “‘ we can place any confidence 
ina guide appointed by him, what hinders us from 
desiring Cyrus himself to secure those eminences for 
us? I own I should be unwilling to go on board the 
transports he may give us, lest he should sink the 
ships. I should also be afraid to follow the guide 
he may appoint, lest he should lead us into some 
place, out of which we could not disengage our- 
selves; and since it is proposed we should go away 
without the consent of Cyrus, I wish we could 
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also go without his knowledge, which is impossible. 
These then are vain thoughts ; I am therefore of opi- 
nion that proper persons, together with Clearchus, 
should go to Cyrus, and ask him in what service he 
proposes to employ us; and to acquaint him, that, if 
the present undertaking be of the same nature with 
that in which he before made use of foreign troops, 
we will follow him, and behave ourselves with equal 
bravery to those who © attended him upon that occa- 
sion; but if this enterprise appears to be of greater 
moment than the former, and to be attended with 
greater labour ¥ and danger, that we desire he will 
either prevail on us by persuasion to follow him, or 
suffer himself to be prevailed upon to allow us to re- 
turn home. By this means, if we follow him, we 
shall follow him as friends, with cheerfulness ; and if 
we return, we shall return with safety. And let them 
report to us what he says, which we may then consi- 
der of.’ This was resolved. 

Having chosen the persons therefore, they sent 
them with Clearchus, who asked Cyrus the questions 
appointed by the army; to which he made this an- 
swer: ‘I am informed, that Abrocomas, my enemy, 
lies near the Euphrates, at the distance of twelve days 
march ; therefore, my intention is, if I find hin there, 
to punish, by leading my army against him ; but if he 
flies from the place, I will there consider what we are 
todo.’ This coming to the ears of those who were 
appointed to attend Cyrus, made their report to the 
soldiers, who suspected his design was to lead them 
against the king; yet they resolved to follow him ; 
and when they demanded an increase of pay, he pro- 
mised to give them half as much more as they had: 
already ; that is, instead of one darick, a darick and 
a half every month to each man. But it was not 
even then known that he intended to lead them 
against the king, at least, it was not public. 

Hence he made in two days march ten parasangas, 
to the river Pharus, which was three hundred feet 
broad ; from thence to the river Pyramus, which is 
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one stadium in breadth, making in one march five 
parasangas ; from which place he made, in two days 
march, fifteen parasangas, and arrived at Issus %, the 
last town of Cilicia, situated near the sea; a large 
city, rich, and well inhabited, where he staid three 
days, during which time, five-and-thirty ships, with 
Pythagoras, a Lacedemonian, (the admiral) at the 
head, sailed from Peloponnesus, and came to Cyrus, 
being conducted from Ephesus by Tamos, an Egyp- 
tian, who carried with him five-and-twenty other 
ships belonging to Cyrus, with which he had be- 
sieged Miletus, because that city was in friendship 
with Tissaphernes, against whom Tamos made war 
in conjunction with Cyrus. With these ships also 
came Cheirisophus, the Lacedemonian, whom Cy- 
rus had sent for, with seven hundred heavy-armed 
men, which he commanded under Cyrus, before 
whose tent the ships lay % at anchor. Hither also 
four hundred heavy-armed Greeks came to Cyrus, 
(leaving Abrocomas, in whose service they were,). 
and marched with him against the king. 

Hence Cyrus made in one march five parasangas 
to the ® gates of Cilicia and Syria. These were two 
fortresses, of which the inner next Cilicia was pos- 
sessed by Syennesis with a guard of Cilicians, and 
the outer next to Syria, was said to be defended by 
the king’s troops. Between these two fortresses runs 
ariver called Kersus, one hundred feet in breadth. 
The interval between them was three stadia in the 
whole, through which it was not possible to force a 
way ; the pass being narrow, the fortresses reaching: 
down to the sea, and above were inaccessible ® rocks, 
In both these fortresses stood the gates. In order to 
gain this pass, Cyrus sent for his ships, that, by land- 
ing his heavy-armed men both within and without 
the gates, they might force their passage through the 
Syrian gates, if defended by the enemy; which he 
expected Abrocomas, who was at the head of a great 
army, would attempt: however, Abrocomas did not 
do this, but as soon as he heard Cyrus was in Cili- 
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cia, he suddenly left Phcenicia, and went back to the 
king, with an army consisting, as it was said, of 
three hundred thousand men. 

Hereupon Cyrus proceeded through Syria, and, in 
one march, made five parasangas to Myriandrus, a 
city near the sea, inhabited by the Pheenicians, 
® which being a mart-town, where many merchant 
ships lay at anchor, they continued seven days; dur- 
ing which Xenias the Arcadian general, and Pasion 
the Megarean, took ship, and putting their most va- 
luable effects on board, sailed away. It was the ge- 
neral opinion, that this was owing to their resent- 
ment against Clearchus, whom Cyrus had suffered 
to retain the troops that left them, and put them- 
selves under his command with a view of returning 
to Greece, and not of marching against the king, 
As soon therefore as they disappeared, a rumour was 
spread that Cyrus would follow them with his gal- 
lies. Some wished that, having acted perfidiously, 
they * might be taken; others “ pitied them, if they 
should fall into his hands. 

Cyrus immediately assembled together the General 
Officers, and spoke thus to them: “ Xenias and Pa- 
sion have left us, but let them be assured that they 
are not ® gone away so as to be concealed (for I 
know whither they are going), neither are they es- 
caped (for my gallies can come up with their ship.) 
But I ® call the gods to witness that I do not intend 
to pursue them, neither shall any one say, that, while 
people are with me, I use their service; but that, 
when they desire to leave me, I seize them, treat 
them ill, and rob them of their fortunes. ™ Let 
them go therefore, and remember they have behaved 
themselves worse to me than | to them. Their 
wives and children are under a guard at Tralles ; 
however, not even these shall they be deprived of, 
but shall receive them in return for the gallant he- 
haviour they have formerly shewn in my service,” 
The Greeks, if any before shewed a backwardness to 
the enterprise, seeing this instance of Cyrus’s vir- 
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tue, followed him with greater pleasure and cheer- 
fulness. 

After this, Cyrus, in four days march, made twenty 
parasangas, and came to the river Chalus, which is 
one hundred feet broad, and full ® of large tame fish, 
which the Syrians look upon as gods, and do not 
suffer them to be hurt any more than pigeons. The 
villages in which they encamped belonged to Parysa- 
tis, and were given to her for her table ®. Thirty 
parasangas more, in five days march, brought him to 
the source of the river Daradax, the breadth of which 
was one hundred feet, having near it the palace of 
Belesis, who was formerly governor of Syria, with a 
very large and beautiful park, producing every thing 
proper to the season. Cyrus laid waste the park, and 
burned the palace. From thence, in three days march, 
he made fifteen parasangas, and came to the river 
Euphrates, which is four stadia in breadth 3 where, 
being the large and flourishing city of 7 Thapsacus, 
they remained five days ; during which, Cyrus, send- 
ing for the generals of the Greeks, told them that he 
proposed marching to Babylon against the great 
King, and ordered them to acquaint the soldiers with 
it, and to persuade them to follow him. Hereupon, 
they called them together, and informed them of it; 
but the soldiers were angry with their generals, say- 
ing, they knew this before, but concealed it from 
them ; therefore refused to march unless they had 
money given them, as the other soldiers had, who 
before attended Cyrus to his father, and that not to 
fight, but only to wait upon him when his father sent 
forhim. The generals immediately gave an account 
of this to Cyrus, who promised to give every man five 
™ mines of silver, as soon as they came to Babylon, 
and their full pay, till he brought them back to Ionia ; 
by which means great part of the Greeks were pre- 
vailed upon : but Menon, before it appeared whether 
the rest of the soldiers would follow Cyrus or not, 
called his own men together apart, and spoke thus to 
them : 
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‘* Fellow soldiers! if you will follow my advice, 
you shall, without either danger or labour, be in 
greater esteem with Cyrus, than the rest of the army. 
What then do I advise? Cyrus is this minute en- 
treating the Greeks to follow him against the king. 
I say, therefore, we ought to pass the Euphrates, be- 
fore it appears what answer the rest of the Greeks 
will make to him ; for, if they determine to follow 
him, you will be looked upon as the cause of it by 
first passing the river, and Cyrus will not only think 
himself under an obligation to you, as to those who 
are the most zealous for his service, but will return it 
(which no man better understands ;) but if the rest 
determine otherwise, we will ” then all return. As 
you only are obedient to his orders, he will look upon 
you as persons of the greatest fidelity, and as such 
employ you in the command both of garrisons and of 
companies ; and I am confident you will find Cyrus 
your friend * in whatever else you desire of him.” 
The soldiers, hearing this, followed his advice, and 
passed the Euphrates, before the rest had returned an 
answer. When Cyrus heard they had passed the river, 
he was pleased, and sending Glus to them, ordered 
him to say to them, in his name, “ Soldiers! I praise 
you for what you have done, and will take care that 
you also shall have reason to praise me; if I do not, 
think me no longer Cyrus.” Hereupon, the soldiers 
conceiving great hopes, prayed for his success ; after 
which, having, as it was reported, sent magnificent 
presents to Menon, he, at the head of his army, passed 
the river, the water not reaching above their breasts, 
notwithstanding the inhabitants of Thapsacus de- 
clared, that the river was never fordable before, or 
passable but in boats, which Abrocomas had burned, 
as he marched before them, to prevent Cyrus from 
passing over ; it seemed therefore providential “, and 
that the river visibly submitted to Cyrus, as to its fu- 
ture king. 

From thence he advanced through ® Syria, and, 

having in nine days march made fifty parasangas, 
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came to the river ” Araxes ; where, being many vil- 
lages full of corn and wine, they staid three days, 
made their provisions, and then proceeded through 
7” Arabia, keeping the river Euphrates on his right 
hand, and in five days march through a desert, made 
thirty-five parasangas. The country was a plain 
throughout, as even as the sea, and full of worm- 
wood ; if any other kinds of shrubs or reeds grew 
there, they had all an aromatic smell; but no trees 
appeared. Of wild creatures, the most numerous 
were wild asses, and not a few ostriches 7%, besides 
2 bustards and ™ roe-deer, which our horse-men some- 
timeschased. The asses, when they were pursued, hav- 
ing gained ground of the horses, stood still (for they 
exceeded them much in speed), and when these came 
up with them, they did the same thing again ; so that 
our horsemen could take them by no other means but 
by dividing themselves into relays, and succeeding one 
another in the chace. The flesh of those that were ta- 
ken was like that of red deer, but more tender. None 
could take an ostrich ; the horsemen, who pursued 
them, soon giving it over : for they flew far away, as 
they fled, making use both of their feet to run, and of 
their wings, when expanded, as a sail to waft them 
along. As for the bustards, they may be taken, if one 
springs them hastily, they making short flights, like 
partridges, and are soon tired. Their flesh was very 
delicious. 

In marching through the country they came to the 
river Masca, a hundred feet in breadth, surrounding a 
large city uninhabited, called Corsote ; whence, after 
continuing three days, making their provisions, he 
made ninety parasangas in thirteen days march, 
through a desert, still keeping the Euphrates on his 
right,and cameto Pyle ; during which marches, many 
sumpter horses died of hungar, there being no 
grass, nor any other plant, but the whole country en- 
tirely barren; the inhabitants being employed near 
the river with digging ® mill-stones, which they after- 
wards fashioned and conveyed to Babylen for sale, to 
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buy provisions for their support. By this time the ar- 
my wanted corn, and their was none to !e bought, 
but in the Lydian market, which was in the camp of 
the Barbarians, belonging to Cyrus, where a ™ capithe 
of 8 wheat or barleymeal was sold for four * sigli. 
The Siglus is worth seven Attick oboli ® and a half ; 
and the capithe holds two Attick ® choenixes ; so that 
the soldiers lived upon flesh. Some of these marches 
were very long, when Cyrus had a mind his army 
should go on till they came to water or forage. And — 
once where the road was narrow and so deep, that the 
carriages could not pass without difficulty, Cyrus stop- 
ped with those about him of the greatest authority and 
fortune, and ordered Glus and Pigres to take some of 
the barbarians belonging to his army, and help the 
carriages through ; but, thinking they went slowly 
about it, he commanded, as in anger, the most consi- 
derable Persians, who were with him, to assist in hast- 
ening on the carriages, which afforded an instance of 
their ready obedience ; for, throwing off their purple 
* robes, where each of them happened to stand, they 
ran, as if it had been for a prize, even down a very 
steep hill, in their costly vests, and embroidered 
® drawers, some even with chains about their necks, 
and bracelets round their wrists; and, leaping into 
the dirt with these, they lifted up the carriages, and 
brought them out sooner than can be imagined. Upon 
the whole, Cyrus appeared throughout to hasten their 
march, stopping no where unless to get provisions, or 
for ot! er things that were very necessary ; he judging 
the quicker he marched, the more unprepared the king 
would be to encounter him, and the slower, the more 
numerous would be the king’s army ; for it was ob- 
vious to any person of attention, that the Persian em- 
pire, though strong with regard to the © extent of 
country, and numbers of men, was however weak by 
by reason of the great distance of places, and the divi- 
sion of its forces, when surprised by a sudden invasion. 

In their march through the desert, they discovered 
@ large and populous city situated on the other 
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side of the Euphrates, called Carmande, where the 
soldiers bought © provisions, having passed over 
to it upon “rafts, by filling the ® skins, which 
they made use of for tents, with dry hay, and sew- 
ing them together so close, that the water could 
not get therein: these provisions were such as 
wine made of the % fruit of the palm-trees and pa- 
nic, there being great plenty of this in the country. 
It was here that a dispute arose between Menon’s 
soldiers, and those of Clearchus ; the latter, thinking 
one of Menon’s men in the wrong, struck him; the 
soldier thereupon informed his companions of it, who 
not only resented it, but were violently incensed 
against Clearchus, * who, the same day, after he had 
been at the place where the men passed the river, and 
inspected the provisions, rode back to his own tent 
with a few attendants through Menon’s army; and be- 
fore the arrival of Cyrus, who was on his way thither, 
it happened that one of Menon’s soldiers, as he was 
riving wood, saw Clearchus riding through the camp, 
and threw his ax at him, but missed him; then an- 
other, and another threw stones at him, upon which, a 
great outcry ensuing, many did the same. However, 
Clearchus escaped to his own quarter, and immediate- 
ly ordered his men to their arms ; commanding the 
heavy-armed soldiers to stand still, resting their shields 
against their knees, and taking with him the Thra- 
cians and the horse, of whom he had above forty in 
his army, the greatest part Thracians, he rode up to 
Menon’s men, who thereupon were in great conster- 
nation, as well as Menon himself, and ran to their 
arms, while others stood amazed, not knowing what 
to do; Proxenus, for he happened to be coming after 
them at the head of his heavy-armed men, advanced 
between them both, and % making his soldiers, stand 
to their arms, begged of Clearchus to desist. But he 
took it very ill, that, having narrowly escaped being 
stoned to death, the other should speak tamely of his 
grievance ; and therefore desired he would withdraw 
from between them. In the mean time Cyrus came 
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up, and being informed of what had happened, imme- 
diately took his arms, and with the Persians who were 
present, rode between them, and spoke to them in the 
following manner : “ Clearchus! and Proxenus ! and 
«© you Greeks who are present! you are not sensible 
“© of what you are doing ; for, if you fight with one 
*‘ another, be assured, that I shall this day be de- 
*« stroyed, and you not long after ; for, if our affairs de- 
** cline, all these Barbarians, whom you see before 
** you, will be greater enemies to you than those be- 
“longing to the king.’ Clearchus, hearing this, 
came to himself, and both sides resigning their anger 
laid up their arms ® where they were before. 

While they were marching forward, there appeared 
the footing and dung of horses, which, by the ” print 
of their feet, were judged to be about two thousand, 
marching before, burning all the forage, and every 
thing else that could be of any use. There was a Per- 
sian, by name Orontas, a prince of the blood, and of 
reputation, in military affairs, equal to the most con- 
siderable among the Persians; having formed a de- 
sign to betray Cyrus, with whom he had before been 
at war ; but, being now reconciled, told Cyrus, that, 
aif he would give him a thousand horse, he would 
place himself in ambuscade, and either destroy those 
horse that burned all before him, or take many of them 
prisoners, which would prevent. them both from burn- 
ing the country, and from being able to inform the 
king that they had seen his army. Cyrus thinking 
this proposal for his service, ordered him to take a 
detachment out of every troop belonging to the seve- 
ral commanders. 

Orontas, presuming the horse were ready, wrote a 
letter to the king, acquainting him, that he should 
come to him with as many horse as be could get, and 
desiring him to give orders at the same time, to his 
own horse, that they * should receive him as a friend ; 
reminding him also of his former friendship and fide- 
lity. ‘This letter he gave to a trusty person, as he 
thought, who, as soon as he had received it, delivered 
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it to Cyrus ; who immediately commanded Orontas to 
be apprehended, and caused ® seven of the most con- 
siderable Persians about him to assemble in his tent ; 
and, at the same time, upon giving orders to the 
Greek generals for bringing their heavy-armed men, 
and place them round his tent, with their arms in 
their hands, they obeyed his commands, and brought 
with them about three thousand heavy-armed men. 
He also called Clearchus to the council, as a man, 
whom both he, and the rest looked upon to be of the 
greatest dignity among the Greeks. When he came 
out, he gave his friends an account of the ' trial of 
Orontas, (for secrecy was not enjoined,) and of the 
speech which Cyrus made, as follows : 

«* Friends! I have called you hither to the end 
“that I may consider with you of what is most just 
“‘ both in the sight of gods and men, and accordingly 
‘€ proceed against this criminal Orontas. Jn the first 
“‘ place, my father appointed this man to be my 
“© subject ; °° afterwards, by the command, as he says, 
“© of my brother, he made war upon me, being then in 
*« possession of the citadel of Sardes ; this war I pro- 
‘* secuted in such a manner, as to dispose him to de- 
“ sire an end of it, and I received his '® hand, and 
« pave him mine ; since that time, say Orontas, have 
*©7 done you any injury?” To which he answered, 
“None.” Cyrus again asked him, “ Did not you af- 
“‘ terwards, without any provocation from me, as you 
« yourself own, fevolt to the Mysians, and lay waste 
““ my country to the utmost of your power ?” Orontas 
owned it. ‘* After that,” continued Cyrus, ‘‘ when 
«© you again became sensible of your want of power, 
«* did not you fly to the ‘ altar of Diana, profess re- 
*« nentance, and having prevailed with me, give me 
*‘ again your faith, and receive mine?” This also 
Orontas confessed. “‘ What injury then,” says Cyrus, 
«« have I done you, that you should now, for the third 
« time, be found endeavouring to betray me ?”’ Oron- 
tas saying that he was not provoked to it by any 
injury, Cyrus continued, “‘ You own then you have 
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“ wronged me?” “JT am under a necessity of own- 
** ing it,” replied Orontas: upon which, Cyrus asked 
him again, “ Can you yet be an enemy to my bro- 
** ther, and a friend to me ?” ‘‘ Though J should,” says 
Orontas, “ GO Cyrus! you will never think me so.” 

Hereupon, Cyrus said to those who were present, 
** Such are the actions of this man, and such his 
“words :” at the same time, desiring the opinion of 
Clearchus, who delivered it as follows: “ My advice 
“is, that this man be forthwith put to death, to the 
““end that we may no longer be under a necessity of 
‘* guarding against his practices, but have leisure, be- 
‘ing freed ‘> from him, to do good to those who de- 
*‘ sire to be our friends :” after which, upon declar- 
ing the rest were unanimous in this advice, they all 
rose up, and, together with his relations, by order of 
Cyrus, laid hold on ' Orontas’s girdle, as a token of 
his being condemned ; and instantly led out by the 
proper officers ; when, although in that dishonourable 
situation, those who nsed to prostrate themselves be- 
fore him, even then paid him the same '” veneration, 
though they knew he was leading to death. He was 
carried into the tent of Artapates, who was in the 
greatest trust with Cyrus of any of his sceptre- 
bearers **; from which time, no one ever saw Oron- 
tas either * alive or dead, nor could any one certainly 
relate how he was put to death, though various con- 
jectures were made about it; neither was it ever 
known that any monument was erected to his me- 
mory. 

Cyrus next proceeded through the country of Ba- 
bylon, and after completing twelve parasangas in 
three days march, reviewed his forces, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, in a plain, about midnight, (ex- 
pecting the king would appear the next morning, at 
the head of his army, ready to give him battle,) giving 
the command of the right wing to Clearchus, and 
that of the left to Menon the Thessalian, while he 
himself drew up his own men. After the review, and 
as soon as the day appeared, there came deserters from 
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from the great king, bringing an account of his army 
to Cyrus, who thereupon called together the generals 
and captains of the Greeks, and advised with them 
concerning the order of battle ; at the same time en- 
couraging them by the following persuasions: ‘“ O 
«« Greeks! it is not from any want of Barbarians, that 
«© 7] make use of you as my auxiliaries, but, because 
« ¥ look upon you as superior to great numbers 
“of them; for that reason I have taken you also 
“into my service: shew ‘” yourselves therefore 
** worthy of that liberty you enjoy, in the possession 
“© of which I think you extremely happy ; for be "* as- 
* sured that I would prefer liberty before all things I 
* possess, with the addition of many others. But, 
«that you may understand what kind of combat you 
‘‘ are going to engage in, I shall explain it to you. 
«« Their numbers are great, and they come on with 
““ mighty shouts, which if you can withstand, for the 
“yest I am almost ashamed to think what kind of 
“© men you will find our country produces. But you 
«are '* soldiers; behave yourselves with bravery, 
«and, if any one of you desires to return home, I 
«‘ will take care to send him back the envy of his 
‘country; but I am confident that my behaviour 
** will engage many of you rather to follow my for- 
«“ tunes, than return home.” 

Gaulites, a banished Samian, a man of fidelity to 
Cyrus, being present, spoke thus: “It is said by 
“some, O Cyrus! that you promise many things 
‘now, because you are in such imminent danger, 
«© which, upon any success, you will not remember ; 
«and by others, that, though you should remember 
* your promises, and desire to perform them, it will 
** not be in your power.” Cyrus then replied ; “ Gen- 
“tlemen! my '* paternal kingdom to the south, 
** reaches as far as those climates that are uninhabi- 
«« table through heat, and to the north, as far as those 
“ that are so through cold: every thing between is 
“ under the government of my brother's friends ; and, 
** if we conquer, it becomes me to put you, who are 
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«< my friends, in possession of it ; so that I am under 
“no apprehension, if we succeed, lest I should not 
“«have enough to bestow on each of my friends ; 
«I onlv fear, lest I should not have friends enough, 
“* on whom to bestow it : but to each of you Greeks, 
« besides what I have mentioned, I promise a crown 
“‘of gold.” Hereupon, the officers espoused his 
cause with greater alacrity, and made their report to 
the rest ; after which, the Greek generals, and some 
of the private men, came to him to know what they 
had to expect, if they were victorious ; all whom he 
sent away big with hopes; and all who were admit- 
ted, advised him not to engage personally, but to 
stand in the rear: Clearchus himself put this ques- 
tion to him: “ Are you of opinion, O Cyrus! that 
“« your brother will hazard a battle?” ‘“ Certainly,” 
answered Cyrus: ‘if he is the son of Darius and 
«« Parysatis, and my brother, I shall never obtain all 
*« this without a stroke.” 

While the soldiers were accomplishing themselves 
for the action, the number of the Greeks was found 
to amount to ten thousand four hundred ‘4 heavy- 
armed men, and two thousand four hundred tar- 
geteers ; and that of the Barbarians in the service of 
Cyrus, to one hundred thousand men, with about 
“5 twenty chariots armed with scythes. The enemy’s 
army was said to consist of twelve hundred thousand 
men, and two hundred chariots armed with scythes, 
besides six thousand horse, under the command of 
Artagerses, all which were drawn up before the king, 
whose army was commanded by four generals, com- 
manders and leaders, Abrocomas, Tissaphernes, Go- 
bryas, and Arbaces, who had each the command of 
three hundred thousand men; but of this number, 
nine hundred thousand only were present at the bat- 
tle, together with one hundred and fifty chariots 
armed with scythes; for Abrocomas, coming out of 
Pheenicia, arrived five days after the action. This 
was the account the deserters gave to Cyrus before 
the battle, which was afterwards confirmed by the 
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prisoners. From thence Cyrus, in one day’s march, 
made three parasangas, all his forces, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, marching in order of battle ; because 
he expected the king would fight that day; for, in 
the middle of their march, there was a trench cut five 
fathom broad, and three deep, extending twelve pa- 
rasangas upwards, traversing the plain as far as the 
wall of Media. In this plain are four ”® canals de- 
rived from the river Tigris; being each one hundred 
feet in breadth, and deep enough for barges laden 
with corn to sail therein: they fall into the Eu- 
phrates, and are distant from one another one para- 
sanga, having bridges over them. 

The great king hearing Cyrus was marching 
against him, immediately caused a trench to be made 
(by way of fortification) near the Euphrates; close 
to which also, there was a narrow pass, through 
which Cyrus and his army marched, and came within 
the trench ; when, finding the king did not engage 
that day, by the many tracks that appeared both of 
horses and men which were retreated, he sent for 
Silanus, the soothsayer of Ambracia, and (agreeable 
to his promise) gave him three thousand daricks, be- 
cause the eleventh day before that, when he was of- 
fering sacrifice, he told Cyrus, the king would not 
fight within ten days; upon which, Cyrus said, “ If 
* he does not fight within that time, he will not fight 
“at all; and, if what you say proves true, I will give 
** you "7 ten talents.” Since, therefore, the king had 
suffered the army of Cyrus to march through this pass 
unmolested, both Cyrus and the rest concluded that 
he had given over all thoughts of fighting: so that 
the next day Cyrus marched with less circumspec- 
tion ; and the third day rode on his car, very few 
marching before him in their ranks; great part of 
the soldiers observed no order, many of their arms 
being carried in waggons, and upon sumpter horses. 

It was now about the time of day "* when the 
market is usually crowded, the army being near the 
place where they proposed to encamp, when Patagyas, 
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a Persian, one of those whom Cyrus most confided 
in, was seen riding towards them full speed, his horse 
all in a sweat, and he calling to every one he met, 
both in his own language and in Greek, that the king 
was at hand with a vast army, marching in order of 
battle ; which occasioned a general confusion among 
the Greeks, all expecting he would charge them, be- 
fore they had put themselves in order: but Cyrus 
leaping from his car, put on his corslet, then mount- 
ing his horse, took his javelins in his hand, ordered 
all the rest to arm, and every man to take his post : 
by virtue of which command they quickly formed 
themselves, Clearchus on the right wing close to the 
Euphrates, next to him Proxenus, and after him the 
rest: Menon and his men were posted upon the left 
of the Greek army. Of the Barbarians, a thousand 
Paphlagonian horse, with the Greek targeteers, stood 
next to Clearchus on the right: upon the left A- 
rizus, Cyrus’s lieutenant-general, was placed with 
the rest of the Barbarians : they had large corslets, 
and (cuirasses, and all of them helmets but Cyrus, who 
placed himself in the centre with six hundred horse, 
and stood ready for the charge, with his head un- 
armed; "9 in which manner, they say, it is also cus- 
tomary for the rest of the Persians to expose them- 
selves in a day of action: all the horses in Cyrus’s 
army had both frontlets and breast-plates, and the 
horsemen Greek swords. 

It was now the middle of the day, and no enemy 
was yet to be seen ; but '” in the afternoon there ap- 
peared a dust like a white cloud, which not long after 
spread itself like a darkness over the plain ! when they 
drew nearer, the brazen armour flashed, and their 
spears and ranks appeared, having on their left a body 
of horse armed in white corslets, (said to be com- 
manded by Tissaphernes,) and followed by those with 
1 Persian bucklers, besides heavy-armed men with 
wooden shields, reaching down to their feet (said to 
be Egyptians) and other horse, and archers, all which 
marched ™ according to their respective countries, 
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each nation being drawn upin a ™ solid oblong square ; 
and before them were disposed, at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another, chariots armed with scythes 
fixed aslant at the axle-trees, with others under the 
4 body of the chariot, pointing downwards, that so 
they might cut asunder, every thing they encoun- 
tered, by driving them among the ranks of the Greeks, 
to break them: but it now appeared that Cyrus was 
greatly mistaken when he exhorted the Greeks to 
withstand the shouts of the Barbarians ; for they did 
not come on with shouts, but as silently and quietly 
as possibly, and in an equal and slow march. Here 
Cyrus riding along the ranks with Pigres the inter- 
preter, and three or four others commanded Clear- 
chus to bring his men opposite to the centre of the | 
enemy, (because the king was there,) saying, “If we 
“* break that our work is done :” but Clearchus observ- | 
ing their centre, and understanding from Cyrus that 
the king was beyond the left wing of the Greek army, 
(for the king was so much superior in number, that, 
when he stood in the centre of his own army, he was 
beyond the left wing to that of Cyrus,) Clearchus, I 
say, would not, however, be prevailed on to withdraw 
his right from the river, fearing to be surrounded on 
both sides; but answered Cyrus, he would take care 
all should go well. 

Now the Barbarians came regularly on ; and the 
Greek army standing on the same ground, the ranks 
were formed as the men came up ; in the mean time, 
Cyrus riding at a small distance before the ranks, sur- 
veying both the enemy’s army, and his own, was ob- 
served by Xenophon an Athenian, who rode up to 
him, and asked whether he had any thing to com- 
mand ; Cyrus, stopping his horse, ordered him to let 
them all know, that the ' sacrifices and victims pro- 
mise success. 

While he was saying this, upon hearing a noise 
running through the ranks, he asked him what meant 
it? Xenophon answered, that the word was now giv- 
ing for the second time; Cyrus, wondering who 
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should give it, asked him what the word was: the 
other replied, ‘‘ '* Jupiter the preserver, and victory :” 
Cyrus replied, “‘I accept it, let that be the word ;” 
after which, he immediately returned to his post, and 
the two armies being now within three or four stadia 
of each other, '” the Greeks sung the Poean, and be- 
gan to advance against the enemy ; but the motion 
occasioning a small fluctuation in the line of battle, 
those who where left behind, hastened their march, and 
at once gave a general '? shout, as their custom is when 
they invoke the God of War, and all ran forward, 
striking their shields with their pikes (as some say) 
to frighten the enemy’s horses ; so that before the 
Barbarians came within reach of their darts, they 
turned their horses and fled, but the Greeks pursued 
them as fast as they could, calling out to one another 
not to run, but to follow in their ranks : some of the 
chariots were borne through their own people without 
their charioteers, others through the Greeks, some of 
whom seeing them coming, '° divided ; while others 
being amazed, like spectators in the ' Hippodrome, 
were taken unawares ; but even these were reported 
to have received no harm, neither was there any other 
Greek hurt in the action, except one upon the left 
wing, who was said to have been wounded by an 
arrow. 

Cyrus seeing the Greeks victorious on their side, 
rejoiced in pursuit of the enemy, and was already wor- 
shipped as king by those about him ; however, he was 
not so far transported as to leave his post, and join in 
the pursuit: but, keeping his six hundred horse in a 
body, observed the king’s motions, well knowing that 
he was in the centre of the Persian army; ™ for in 
all Barbarian armies, the generals ever place them- 
selves in the centre, looking upon that post as the 
safest, on each side of which their strength is equally 
divided ; and, if they have occasion to give out any 
orders, they are received in half the time by the army. 
The king therefore being at that time in the centre of 
his own battle, was however beyond the left wing of 
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Cyrus ; and, when he saw none opposed him in front, 
nor any motion made to charge the troops that were 
drawn up before him, he wheeled to the left, in order 
to surround their army ; whereupon, Cyrus fearing he 
should get behind him, and cut off the Greeks, ad- 
vanced against the king, and charging with his six 
-hundred horse, broke those who were drawn up be- 
fore him, put the six thousand men to flight, and, as 
they say, killed Artagerses, their commander, with his 
-own hand. 

These being broken, and the six hundred be- 
longing to Cyrus dispersed in the pursuit, very few 
-were left about him, and those almost all persons 
who used to eat at his table: however upon “ dis- 
covering the king, properly attended, and, unable to 
contain himself, immediately cried out, <“I see the 
man!” then ran furiously at him, and, striking 
him on the breast, wounded him through his corslet 
{as Ctesias the physician says, who affirms that he 
cured the wound), having, while he was giving the 
-blow, received a wound under the eye, from some- 
body, who threw a javelin at him with great force ; 
at the same time, the King and Cyrus engaged hand 
to hand, and those about them, in defence of each. 
In this action Ctesias, (who was with the king) in- 
forms us how many fell on his side; on the other, 
Cyrus himself was killed, and eight of his most con- 


siderable friends 4 lay dead uponhim. When Arta- ~ 


pates, who was in the greatest trust with Cyrus of any 
of his sceptred ministers, saw him fall, they say, he 
leaped from his horse; and threw himself about him ; 
when (as some say) the king ordered him to be slain 
upon the body of Cyrus ; though others assert, that, 
drawing his scimitar, he slew himself; for, he wore 
a golden scimitar, a chain, bracelets, and other or- 
naments, which are worn by the most considerable 
Persians ; and was held in great esteem by Cyrus, 
both for his affection and fidelity. 

Thus died Cyrus! a man universally acknowledged 
by those who were well acquainted with him, to have 
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been, of all the Persians since the ancient Cyrus, in- 
dued with the most princely qualities, and the most 
worthy of empire. First, while he was yet a child, 
and educated with his brother, and other children, he 
was looked upon as superior to them all in all things. 
For all the children of the great men in Persia are 
brought up * at court, where they have an opportu- 
nity of learning great modesty, and where nothing 
immodest is ever heard or seen. There the children 
have constantly before their eyes, those who are ho- 
noured and disgraced by the king, and hear the rea- 
sons of both: so that, while they are children, they 
presently learn to command as well as to obey. Cy- 
rus was observed to have more docility than any of his 
years, and to shew more submission to those of an 
advanced age, than any other children, though ofa 
condition inferior to his own. He was also observed 
to excel not only in his love of horses, but in his ma- 
nagement of them ; and in those exercises that relate 
to war, such as archery and lancing of darts, they 
found him the most desirous to learn, and the most 
indefatigable. When in the flower of his age, he was, 
of all others, the fondest of hunting, and in hunting, 
of danger: and once, when a bear rushed upon him, 
he did not decline the encounter, but closed with her, 
and was torn from his horse, when he received those 
wounds, of which he ever after wore the scars : at last 
he killed the bear, and the person that ran to his as- 
sistance, he made a happy man in the eyes of all that 
knew him. 

When he was sent by his father governor of Lydia, 
the greater Phrygia, and Cappadocia, and was declared 
general of all those who are obliged to assemble in 
the plain of Castolus, the first thing he did was to 
shew, that, if he entered into a league, engaged in a 
contract, or made a promise, his greatest care was 
never to deceive ; for which reason both the cities 
that belonged to his government, and private men, 
placed a confidence in him. And if any one had been 
his enemy, and Cyrus had made peace with him, he 
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was under no apprehension of suffering by a violation 
of it. So that, when he made war against Tissapher- 
nes, all the cities, besides Miletus, willingly declared 
for him; and these were afraid of him, because he 
would not desert their banished citizens; for he 
shewed by his actions, as well as his words, that after 
he had once given them assurance of his friendship, 
he would never abandon them, though their number 
should yet diminish, and their condition be yet im- 
paired. It was evident that he made it his endeavour 
to out-do his friends in good, and his enemies in ill 
offices ; and it was reported that he wished to live so 
long, as to be able to overcome them both, in re- 
turning both. There was no one man therefore of 
our time, to whom such numbers of people were am- 
bitious of delivering up their fortunes, their cities, and 
their persons. 

Neither can it be said that he suffered malefactors 
and robbers to triumph ; for to these he was of all men 
the most inexorable. It was no uncommon thing to 
‘see such men in the great roads deprived of their feet, 
their hands, and their eyes ; so that any person, whe- 
ther Greek or Barbarian, might travel withersoever he 
pleased, and with whatsover he pleased, through the 
country under his command, and provided he did no 
injury, be sure of receiving none. It is universally ac- 
knowledged that he honoured, in a particular man- 
ner, those who distinguished themselves in arms, 
His first expedition was against the Pisidians and 
Mysians, which he commanded in person ; and those 
whom he observed forward to expose themselves, he 
appointed governors over the conquered countries, and 
distinguished them by other presents ; so that '7 brave 
men were looked upon as most fortunate, and cowards 
as deserving to be their slaves; for which reason, 
great numbers presented themselves to danger, where 
they expected Cyrus would take notice of them. 

As for justice, if any person was remarkable for a 
particular regard to it, his chief care was, that such a 
one should enjoy a greater affluence than those who 
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aimed at raising their fortunes by unjust means. 
Among many other instances, therefore, of the jus- 
tice of his administration, this was one, that he had 
an army which truly deserved that name, for the of- 
ficers did not come to him from countries on the 
other side of the sea, for gain, but because they were 
sensible that a ready obedience to Cyrus’s commands 
was of greater advantage to them than their monthly 
pay ; and, indeed, if any one was punctual in the exe- 
cution of his orders, he never suffered his diligence to 
go unrewarded ; for which reason, it is said that Cy- 
rus was the best served of any prince in all his enter- 
prises. If he observed any governor of a province 
joining the most exact ceconomy with justice, improv- 
ing his country and increasing his revenue, he never 
took any share of these advantages to himself, but 
added more to them : so that they laboured with cheer- 
fulness, enriched themselves with confidence, and 
never concealed their possessions from Cyrus, who 
was never known to envy those who owned themselves 
to be rich ; but endeavoured to make use of the riches 
of all who concealed them. It is universally acknow- 
ledged, that he possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
art of cultivating those of his friends, whose good- 
will to him he was assured of, and whom he looked 
upon as proper instruments to assist him in accom- 
plishing any thing he proposed ; as an acknowledg- 
ment for which, he endeavoured to shew himself a 
most powerful assistant to them in every thing he 
found they desired. 

As, upon many accounts, he received, in my opinion, 
more presents than any one man ; so, of all men liv- 
ing, he distributed them to his friends with the great- 
est generosity, and in this distribution consulted both 
the taste and the wants of every one. And, as for 
those ornaments of his person that were presented to 
him, either as of use in war, or embellishments to 
dress, he is said to have expressed his sense of them, 
that it was not possible for him to wear them all, but 
that he looked upon a prince’s friends, when ‘richly 
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dressed, as his greatest ornament. However, it is not 
so much to be wondered at, that, being of greater abi- 
lity than his friends, he should out-do them in the 
magnificence of his favours ; but, that he should sur- 
pass them in his care and his earnestness to oblige, is, 
in my opinion, more worthy of admiration. He fre- 
quently sent his friends small '* vessels, half full of 
wine, when he received any that was remarkably good, 
letting them know, that he had not for a long time 
tasted any that was more delicious ; besides which, he 
also frequently sent them half geese, and half 
loaves, &c. ordering the person who carried them to 
say, Cyrus liked these things, for which reason he 
desires you also to taste of them. Where forage was 
very scarce, and he, by the number and care of his 
servants, had an opportunity of being supplied with it, 
he sent to his friends, desiring they would give the 
horses, that were for their own riding, their share of 
it, to the end they might not be oppressed with hun- 
ger, when they carried his friends. When he ap- 
peared in public upon any occasion, where he knew 
many people would have their eyes upon him, he used 
‘to call his friends to him, and affected to discourse 
39 earnestly with them, that he might shew whom he 
honoured. So that, by all I have heard, no man, either 
of the Greeks or Barbarians, ever deserved more 
esteem from his subjects. This, among others, is a re- 


markable instance: no one ever deserted from Cyrus, _ 


thougha subject, to the king ; Orontas alone attempted 
it, * yet he soon found, that the person on whose fi- 
delity he depended, was more a friend to Cyrus than 
to him. Many who had been most in favour with Cy- 
ras, came over to him from the king after the war 
broke out between them, with this expectation, that 
in the service of Cyrus their merit would be more wor- 
thily rewarded than in that of the king. What hap- 
pened also to him at his death, made it evident, that 
he was not only himself a good man, but that he knew 
how to make choice of those who were faithful, affec- 
tionate, and constant ; even when he was killed, allhis 
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friends and his “ favourites died fighting for him, ex- 
cept Arizus, who, being appointed to the command of 
the horse on the left wing, as soon as he heard that 
Cyrus was killed, fled with all that body which was 
under his command. _ 

When Cyrus was dead, his head and right hand were 
cut off upon the spot, and the king, with his men, in 
the pursuit, broke into his camp; while those with 
Arizus no longer made a stand, but fled through their 
own camp to their former post, which was said to be 
four parasangas from the field of battle. The king, 
with his forces, among many other things, took Cy- 
rus’s mistress, a “? Phoceean, who was said to be a 
woman of great sense and beauty. The other, a Mi- 
lesian, who was the younger of the two, was also 
taken by the king’s troops, but escaped naked to the 
quarter of the Greeks, who were left to guard the bag- 
gage. ‘These, forming themselves, killed many of 
those who were plundering the camp, and lost some of 
their own men; however, they did not fly, but saved 
the Milesian, with the men and effects, and, in gene- 
ral, every thing else that was in their quarter. The 
king and the Greeks were now at the distance of about 
thirty stadia from one another, pursuing the enemy 
that were opposite to them, as if they had gained a 
‘complete victory; and the king’s troops plundering 
the camp of the Greeks, as if they also had been every 
where victerious. But, when the Greeks were informed 
that the king, with his men, were among their bag- 
gage, and the king, on his side, hearc from Tissapher- 
nes, that the Greeks had put those before them to flight, 
and were gone forward in the pursuit, he then rallied 
his forces, and put them in order. On the other side, 
Clearchus consulted with Proxenus, who was nearest to 
him, whether they should send a detachment, or should 
all- march to relieve the camp, 

In the mean time the king was observed to move for- 
ward again, and seemed resolved to fall upon their 
rear: upon which, the Greeks *8 faced about, and put 
themselves in a posture to march that way, and re- 
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ceive him. However, the king did not advance that 
way ; but, as before, passed “# beyond their left wing, 
led his men back the same way, taking along with 
him those who had deserted to the Greeks during the 
action, and also Tissaphernes with his forces; for 
Tissaphernes did not fly at the first onset, but pene- 
trated with his horse, where the Greek targeteers were 
posted, quite as far as the river. However, in break- 
ing through, he killed none of their men, but the 
Greeks “5 dividing, wounded his people both with their 
swords and darts. Episthenes of Amphipolis com- 
manded the targeteers, and is reported to have shewn 
great conduct upon this occasion. ‘Tissaphernes, 
therefore, as sensible of his disadvantage, departed, 
when coming to the camp of the Greeks, found the 
king there, and reuniting their forces, they advanced 
and presently came opposite to the left of the Greeks, 
who being afraid they should attack their wing, by 
wheeling to theright and left, and annoy them on both 
sides, they resolved to open that wing, and cover the 
rear with the river. While they were consulting upon 
this, the king “° marched by them, and drew up his 
army opposite to theirs, in the same order in which 
he first engaged: whereupon, the Greeks, seeing 
they drew near in order of battle, again sung the Peean, 
and went on with much more alacrity than before ; but 
the Barbarians did not stay to receive them, having fled 
sooner than the first time to a village, where they were. 
pursued by the Greeks, who halted there; for there 
was an eminence above the village, upon which the 
king’s forces faced about. He had no foot with him, 
but the hill was covered with horse, in such a manner 
that it was not possible for the Greeks to see what was 
doing. However, they said they saw the royal ensign 
there, which was a “7 golden eagle with its wings ex- 
tended, resting upon a spear, When the Greeks ad- 
vanced towards them, the horse quitted the hill, not 
in a body, but some running one way, and some an- 
other. However, the hill was cleared of them by 
degrees, and at last they all left it. Clearchus did 
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not march up the hill with his men, but, halting at the 
foot of it, sent Lycius the Syracusan, and another, 
with orders to reconnoitre the place, and make their 
report: Lycius rode up the hill, and, having viewed 
it, brought word that the enemy fled in all haste. 
Hereupon the Greeks halted, (it being near sun-set) 
and lying under their arms, rested themselves : in the 
mean time wondering that neither Cyrus appeared, 
nor any one from him, not knowing he was dead, 
but imagined that he was either led away by the pur- 
suit, or had rode forward to possess himself of some 
post: however, they consulted among themselves, 
whether they should stay where they were, and send 
for their baggage, or return to their camp. To the 
latter they resolved upon, and arriving at their tents 
about supper-time, found the greatest part of their 
baggage plundered, with all the provisions, besides 
the carriages, which, as it was said, amounted to four 
hundred, full of flour and wine, whieh Cyrus had pre- 
pared, in order to distribute them among the Greeks, 
lest at any time his army should labour under the 
want of necessaries ; but they were all so rifled by 
the king’s troops that the greatest part of the Greeks 
had no supper, neither had they eaten any dinner; 
for, before the army could halt in order to dine, the 
king appeared. And in this manner they passed the 
night. 
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Tx the foregoing Book we have shewn, by what 
means Cyrus raised an army of the Greeks, when he 
marched against his brother Artaxerxes; what was 
performed during his march, and in what manner the 
battle was fought; how Cyrus was killed; and the 
Greeks, thinking they had gained a complete victory, 
and that Cyrus was alive, returned to their camp, and 
betook themselves to rest. As soon as the day ap- 
proached, the generals, being assembled, wondered 
that Cyrus neither sent them any orders, or appeared 
himself ; resolved therefore to collect what was left 
of their baggage, and armed themselves to move for- 
ward in order to join Cyrus; but just as they were 
on the point of marching, and as soon as the sun 
was risen, ? Procles, who was governor of Teuthrania, 
a descendant from Damaratus the Lacedemonian, 
and Glus, the son of ? Tamos, came to them, and de- 
clared that Cyrus was dead, and that Arizus had left 
the field, and was retired, with the rest of the Barba- 
rians, to the camp they had left the day before ; where 
She said he would stay for them that day, if they 
thought fit to come; but that the next, he should re- 
turn to Ionia, whence he came. The generals, and 
the rest of the Greeks, hearing this, were greatly 
afflicted : and Clearchus with” astonishment said, 
“© 4 Would to God Cyrus was alive! but since he is 
« dead, let Ariaus know, that we have overcome the 
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« king, and, as you see, meet with no further resist- 
«* ance, and that, if you had not come, we had march- 
«ed against the king; at the same time, assure A- 
“ rizus from us, that, if he will come hither, we will 
«< place him on the throne; for those who gain the 
‘ victory, gain with it a right to command.” After 
he had said this, he directly sent back the messengers, 
together with Cherisophus the Lacedemonian, and 
Menon the Thessalian: for Menon himself desired 
it, he being a friend to Arizus, and engaged to him 
by an intercourse of hospitality. Clearchus staid till 
they returned, making provisions as well as he could, 
by killing the oxen and asses that belonged to the 
baggage; and instead of other wood, made use of 
the arrows, which they found in great quantities in 
the field of battle, not far from the place where their 
army lay, (and which the Greeks obliged the deserters 
to pull out of the ground) and also of the Persian 
bucklers, and the Egyptian shields, that were made 
of wood, besides a great many targets, and empty 
waggons ; with all which they dressed their victuals, 
and in this manner supported themselves that day. 

It was now 5 about the time the market is general- ~ 
ly full, when the heralds arrived with the message 
from the king and Tissaphernes, all of whom were 
Barbarians, (except Phalinus, who was a Greek, and 
happened then to be with Tissaphernes, by whom he 
was much esteemed ; for he pretended to understand 
tactics and the ® exercise of arms) who, after assem- 
bling together the Greek commanders, said, that the 
king, since he had gained the victory, and killed Cy- 
rus, ordered the Greeks to deliver up their arms, and, 
repairing to 7 court, endeavour to obtain some favonr- 
able terms from the king. The Greeks received this 
with much indignation ; however, Clearchus said no 
more to them than that, ‘It was not the part of con- 
“«* querors to deliver up their arms; but,” addressing 
himself to the generals, ‘‘do you make the best and 
““ most becoming answer you can, and J will return 
“ immediately :” he being called out by one of his 
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servants to inspect the entrails of the victim, which 
he was then offering up in sacrifice. Whereupon, 
Cleanor the Arcadian, the oldest person present, made 
answer, ‘Shey would sooner die than deliver up 
“‘ their arms.” Then Proxenus the Theban, said, 
«© T wonder, O Phalinus ! whether the king demands 
“© our arms as a conqueror, or as a friend desires them 
«« by way of present ? If, as a conqueror, what occa~ 
*« sion has he to demand them? ® Why does he not 
«rather come and take them? If he would persuade 
«© us to deliver them, say, what are the soldiers to ex- 
‘© pect in return for so great an obligation?’ Phali- 
nus answered, ‘‘ The king looks upon himself as con- 
queror, since he has killed Cyrus; for who is now 
his rival in the empire ? He looks upon you, also, as 
his property, since he has you in the middle of his 
country, surrounded by impassable rivers ; and can 
bring such numbers of men against you, that, though 
he delivered them up to you, your strength would 
fail you before you could put them all to death.” 
After him, Xenophon an Athenian, said, “ You 
see, O Phalinus! that we have nothing now to de- 
pend upon, %but our arms, and our courage; and, 
while we are masters of our arms, we think we can 
make use of our courage also; but that, when we 
deliver up these, we deliver up our persons too; do 
not therefore expect we .shall deliver up the only ad- 
vantages we possess; on the contrary, be assured, 
that with these we are resolved to fight with you, 
even for those you are in possession of.” Phalinus, 
hearing this, smiled, and said, “'° Young man! in- 
deed you seem to be a philosopher, and speak hand- 
somely ; but, believe me, you are mistaken, if you 
imagine that your courage will prevail over the 
power of the king.” However, it was reported, that 
others, whose resolution began to fail, said, that, as 
they had been true to Cyrus, they would also be of 
great service to the king, if he were disposed to be 
their friend ; and that, whatever commands he had 
for them, they would obey him; and, if he proposed 
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" to invade Egypt, they would assist him in the con- 
quest of it. Im the mean time Clearchus returned, 
and asked if they had already given their answer. 
To whom Phalinus said, ‘* These men, O Clearchus ! 
say one, one thing, and another, another; but pray 
let. us have your thoughts.” To which he replied, “I 
rejoice, O Phalinus! to see you, as, I am _ persuaded, 
all these do, who are present ; for you are a Greek, 
as well as we, whom you see before you in so great 
numbers ; wherefore, in our present circumstances, 
we desire you to advise us what we ought to do with 
regard to the proposals you bring; ” and intreat you, 
by all the gods, give us that advice which you think 
best, and most becoming, and which will do you most 
honour in the eyes of posterity, when it shall be said, 
that Phalinus, being sent by the king with orders to 
the Greeks that they should deliver up their arms, 
and, being consulted by them, gave them this advice : 
for you are sensible that your advice, whatever it is, 
must be reported in Greece.” Clearchus insinuated 
this, with a view of engaging the king’s ambassador 
himself to advise them not to deliver up their arms, 
that, by this means the Greeks might entertain better 
hopes: but  Phalinus artfully avoided the snare, 
and, contrary to his expectation, spoke as follows : 
«If you had the least hope of a thousand to pre- 
serve yourselves by making war against the king, I 
should advise you not to deliver.up your arms; but 
if you cannot hope for safety without his concurrence, 
I advise you to preserve yourselves by the only means 
you can.’ Clearchus replied, ‘‘ This, 1 find, is your 
sense of the matter; and this answer you are desired 
to return from us; that we think, if it is proposed 
we should be friends to the king, we shall be more 
valuable friends by preserving our arms than by 
parting with them; and that, if we are to go to war 
with him, we shall make war with greater advantage 
by keeping our arms, than by delivering them.” 
Phalinus said, ‘‘I shall report this answer. How- 
ever, the king ordered me also to let you know, that, 
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if you stay where you are, you will have peace; but 
if you advance or march back, you must expect war. 
Let me have your answer also to this; and whether 
I shall acquaint the king, that you will stay here, 
‘and accept of peace, or that you declare for war.” 
Clearchus replied, ‘‘ Let the king know, that in this 
‘we are of the same opinion with him.” ‘ What is 
that?’ said Phalinus. Clearchus answered, ‘‘If we 
“« stay, there may be peace, but if we march back, or 
“‘ advance, war.” Phalinus again asked, ‘Shall I 
report peace or war?” Clearchus replied, “ Peace, if 
we stay, and if we march back or advance, war ;” 
but did not declare what he proposed to do. So Phas 
linus and those with him went away. 

In the mean time Procles and Cherisophus came 
from Arizus, leaving Menon with him, and brought 
word that Arizus said, there were many Persians of 
greater consideration than himself, who would never 
suffer him to be their king; but desires, if you pro- 
pose marching away with him, that you will come to 
him to-night ; if not, he says he will depart the next 
morning early. Clearchus answered, ‘ What you 
advise is very proper, if we join him; if not, do 
whatever you think expedient to your advantage ;’ 
for he would not acquaint even these with his pur- 
pose. After this, when it was sun-set, he assembled 
the generals and captains, and spoke to them as fol- 
lows: “Gentlemen, I have consulted the gods by 
sacrifice, concerning marching against the king ; and 
the victims, with great reasen, forbid it; for I am 
now informed, that between us and the king lies the 
Tigres, a navigable river, which we cannot pass with- 
out boats, and these we have not; neither is it pos- 
sible for us to stay here, for we are without provi- 
sions. But the victims were very favourable to the 
design of joining Cyrus’s friends. The order there- 
fore we ought to pursue is this ; let every man retire, 
and sup upon what he has, and when the horn sounds 
to rest, pack up your baggage; when it sounds a 
second time, charge the sumpter horses; and when 
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a third, follow your leader, and let the baggage ” 
-march next to the river, and the heavy-armed men 
‘cover it.” The generals and captains hearing this 
departed, and did as they were directed; Clearchus 
having taken upon him the command of the army, 
who submitted to him, not as having elected him to 
that employment, but because they were sensible that 
he alone was equal to the command, the rest being 
without experience. They had made from Ephesus 
(a city of Ionia) to the field of battle ninety-three 
marches, which amounted to five hundred and thirty- 
five parasangas, or “ sixteen thousand and fifty sta- 
dia: and, from the field of battle to Babylon, it 
was computed there were three thousand and sixty 
stadia. 
After this, as soon as it was dark, Miltocythes, the 
Thracian, with his horse, being forty in number, and 
three hundred Thracian foot, deserted to the king. 
Clearchus, in the manner he had appointed, led the 
rest, and about midnight arrived at their first camp, 
where they found Arizus with his army; and the 
men being drawn up and standing to their arms, the 
generals and captains of the Greeks went in a body 
to Arizus, and both they and he, with the most con- 
siderable men about him, took an oath not to betray 
one another, and to become allies. The Barbarians 
also swore that they would conduct them without 
deceit. This was the substance of their oath, which 
was preceded by the * sacrifice of a boar, a bull, a 
wolf, and a ram, whose blood being all mixed toge- 
ther in the hollow of a shield, the Greeks dipped a 
sword therein, and the Barbarians a spear. When 
they had pledged their faith, Clearchus said, “* Since, 
O Arizus! your” route and ours are the same, say, 
what is your opinion concerning our march? Shall 
we return the same way we came, or have you thought 
of any other more convenient?” Arizus answered, 
«If we return the same way we came, we shall all 
perish with hunger; since we are now entirely des- 
titute of provisions for, during the last seventeen 
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days march, we could supply ourselves with nothing 
out of the country, even in our way hither; and, 
whatever was found there, we have consumed in our 
passage ; so that though the way we now propose te 
take is longer, yet we shall be in no want of provi- 
sions. We must make our first marches as long as 
ever we can, to the end we may get as far as possible 
from the king’s army : for, if we can once gain two 
or three days march of him, it will not after that be 
in his power to overtake us : since with a small army 
he will not dare to follow us, and with a great one 
he will not be able to make quick marches ; it is also 
probable he may want provisions.” This, says he, is 
my opinion. : 

' This scheme for the march of the army was calcu- 
lated for nothing but a retreat or a flight; but for- 
tune proved a more glorious conductor. As soon 
therefore as it was day they began their march, with 
the sun on their right, expecting to arrive by sun-set 
at some villages that lay in the country of Babylon, 
and in this they were not mistaken. But "in the 
afternoon they thought they saw the enemy’s horse ; 
upon which not only the Greeks, who happened to 
have left their ranks, ran to them in all haste, but 
Arizus also alighting, (for being wounded. he was 
carried in a chariot) put on his corslet, as did all those 
about him. But while they were arming, the scouts, 
who had been sent out, brought word, that they were 
not horse, flut only sumpter horses at pasture, whence 
every one presently concluded that the king’s camp 
was not far off: for a smoke also appeared in the 
neighbouring villages. However, Clearchus did not 
lead them against the enemy (for he knew the men 
were tired, and had eaten nothing all day, besides it 
was late); neither did he march out of the way, 
avoiding the appearance of a flight ; but leading them 
directly forward, at sun-set he quartered with the 
vanguard, in the villages nearest to him, out of which 
the king’s army had carried away even the timber 
that belonged to the houses. ‘Those who arrived 
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first, encamped with some kind of uniformity, but” 
the others who followed, coming up when it was 
dark, quartered as they could, and made so great a 

noise in calling out to one another, that the enemy 

heard them, of whom those who lay nearest to the 
Greeks ran away, leaving even their tents ; which 

being known the next day, no sumpter horses or 

eamp appeared, neither was there any smoke to be 

seen in the neighbourhood ; and the king himself it’ 
seems was struck at the approach of our army, by 

what he did the next day. 

On the other side, the night advancing, the Greeks 
also were seized with fear, which was attended with 
a tumult and noise, usual in such cases ; upon this, 
Clearchus ordered Folmides of Elis, the best crier of 
his time, whom he happened to have with him, to 
eommand silence, and make proclamation from the 
eommanders, that whoever gave information of the 
person who had turned the “ass into the quarter of 
the heavy-armed men, should receive the reward of 
a* silver talent. By this proclamation, the soldiers 
understood that their fear was vain, and their com- 
manders safe. At break of day, Clearchus ordered 
the Greeks to stand to their arms in the same dispo- 
sition they had observed in the action. 

What I said concerning the king’s being terrified 
at our approach, became then manifest ; for, having 
sent to us the day before, demanding our arms, sent 
also heralds by sun-rise to treat of a truce: when, 


_eoming to the out-gards, enquired for the command- 


ers. Clearchus, who was then viewing the ranks, 
erdered them to stay till he was at leisure; and, as 
soon as he had drawn up the army with much ele- 
gance, ® the ranks being closed on all sides, and no 
unarmed men to be seen, sent for the messengers ; 
eame forward himself, attended by those of his sot- 
diers who were the best armed, and most graceful in: 
their persons, desiring the rest of the generals to do 
the like, and asked the messengers what they wanted ? 
‘Phey replied, they were persons come to treat of a 
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truce, being properly qualified to carry messages be- 
tween the king and the Greeks. He answered, ‘ Let 
the king know, that first we must fight : for we have 
nothing to dine on, and there is no man so hardy as 
to mention a truce to the Greeks, unless he first pro- 
vides them a dinner.’ ‘The messengers hereupon de- 
parted, but returning presently, (by which it appeared 
that the king was near at hand, or some other person 
who was appointed to transact this matter) brought 
word, “‘ the king thought their demand very reason- 
* able,” and that they had with them guides, who, if” 
a truce were concluded, should conduct them to a 
place where they would find provisions. Clearchus 
then asked, whether the king proposed. to compre- 
hend those only in the truce who went between him 
and them, or whether it should extend to all? They 
said, to all, till the king is informed of your propo- 
sals. Whereupon Clearchus, ordering them to with- 
draw immediately, held a council, where it was re- 
solved to conclude a truce, and to march peaceably 
to the place where the provisions were, and supply 
themselves therewith. Clearchus said, «1 join with 
you in this opinion ; however, I will not directly ac- 
quaint the messengers with our resolution, but defer 
it till they * apprehend lest we should reject the truce. 
I imagine that our soldiers also will lie under the 
same apprehension.” ‘Therefore, when he thought _ 
it time, he let them know that he would enter into a . 
truce, and immediately ordered the guides to conduct 
them where they might get provisions. bi ene 
Clearchus, upon marching with his army in order 
of battle, to conclude the truce, having himself taken 
charge of the rear, met with ditches and canals full 
of water, so that they were not able to pass without 
bridges, which they made with palm-trees, having 
found some lying upon the ground, and others they 
cut down. Upon this occasion it might be observed, 
how equal Clearchus was to the command ; for tak 
ing his pike in his left hand, and a ® staff in his-right, 
if he saw any of those he had appointed to this ser« 
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vice, backward in the execution of it, he displaced 
him, and substituted a proper person in his room he 
himself at the same time, going into the dirt, and as- 
sisting them; so that every one was ashamed not to 
be active. He had appointed men of thirty years of 
age to this service; but, when those of a more ad- 
vanced age saw Clearchus forwarding the work in 
person, they gave their assistance also. Clearchus 
pressed it the more, because he suspected the ditches 
were not always so full of water, (for it was not the 
season to water the country) imagining the king had 
erdered the waters to be let out, with this view, that 
the Greeks might foresee great difficulties attending 
their march. 

At last, coming to the villages, where the guides 
told them they might supply themselves with provi- 
sions, they found plenty of corn, and * wine made of 
the fruit of the palm-tree, and also vinegar, drawn 
by boiling from the same fruit. These dates, such as 

we have in Greece, they give to their domestics ; but 
those which are reserved for the masters, are chosen 
fruit, and worthy of admiration, both for their beauty 
and size, having in all respects the appearance of 
amber, and so delicious, that they are frequently dried 
for sweet-meats. ‘The wine that was made of it was 
sweet to the taste, but apt to give the head-ach. 
Here the soldiers eat, for the first time, * the pith of 
the palm-tree, many admiring both the * figure and 
its peculiar sweetness, although it also occasioned 
violent head-achs; but the palm-tree, whence this 
pith was taken, withered entirely. Here they staid 
three days; during which Tissaphernes, with the 
gueen’s brother, and three other Persians, coming 
from the great king, attended by many slaves, were 
met by the Greek generals, when Tissaphernes, by 
an interpreter, first spoke in the following manner : 

«I live, O Greeks! in the neighbourhood of 
“« Greece ; and seeing you involved in many insuper- 
*« able difficulties, looked upon it as a ” piece of good 
“ fortune that I had reom te request the king to al- 
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"low me to conduct you safe into Greece: for I 
«imagine I shall find no want of gratitude either in 
“you or in the whole Greek nation ; upon which 
“« consideration, I made my request to the king, al- 
“ leging, that I had a title to this favour, because I 
‘* was the first person who informed him that Cyrus 
** was marching against him, and, together with this 
«information, brought an army to his assistance : 
*©and also, because I was the only commander in 
“that part of the army, opposite to the Greeks, who 
* did not fly, but broke through, and joined the king. 
*‘ in your camp, whither he came, after he had killed 
«« Cyrus ; and, with these troops, here present, who 
*‘are most faithful to him, I pursued the Barbarians 
* belonging to Cyrus. These things, the king said, 
‘« he would take into consideration ; but commanded 
**me to ask you, what motive induced you to make 
“war upon him? I advise you to answer with tem- 
“« per, that I may, with the greater ease, obtain some 
«* favour for you, from the king.” 

Upon this the Greeks withdrew, and, having con- 
sulted together, Clearchus made answer, “ We did 
“not come together with a design of making war 
“upon the king, neither did we march against him : 
‘but Cyrus found many pretences, as you very well 
“know, that be might take you unprepared, and 
‘lead us hither. However, when we saw him in 
“ difficulties, our respect both to gods and men, would 
*‘ not allow us to abandon him, especially since we 
*‘ had formerly given ourselves leave to receive obli- 
** gations from him: but since Cyrus is dead, we nei- 
‘* ther contend with the king for his kingdom, nor 
** have any reason to desire to infest his country : nei- 
‘ther do we mean to destroy him, but to return 


** home, provided no one molests us ; but if any man 


‘« offers an injury to us, we shall, with the assistance 
“of the gods, endeavour to revenge it. And if any 
*“ one confers a favour on us, we shall not, to the 


“utmost of our power, be behind-hand in return- 
* ing it.” 
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Tissaphernes, in answer to this, replied, ‘I shall 
acquaint the king, and immediately return with his 
sentiment ; till then, * let the truce continue: in the 
mean time we will provide a market for you.” The 
next day he did not return, which gave the Greeks 
some uneasiness ; but the third day he came, and in- 
formed them, “that he had prevailed upon the king 
to allow him to conduct them safe to Greece, though 
many opposed it, alleging that it was ® unbecoming 
the dignity of the king, to suffer those to escape who 
had made war upon him.” He concluded thus: “ And 
now you may rely upon the assurance we give you, 
that we will effectually cause the country to treat you 
as friends, conduct you without guile into Greece, 
and provide a market for you: and wherever we do 
not provide one, we allow you to supply yourselves 
out of the country. On your side, you must take an 
oath to us, that you will march as through a friend’s 
country, without doing any damage to it, and only 
supply yourselves with meat and drink, when we do 
not provide a market for you; and when we do, that 
you will pay for what you want.” This was agreed 
upon; and Tissaphernes, with the queen’s brother, 
took the oath, and gave their hands to the Greek ge- 
nerals and captains, and received those of the Greeks ; 
after which, Tissaphernes said, ‘‘] must now return 
to the king, and, when I have dispatched what is 
necessary, I will come back to you with all things in 
readiness both to conduct you into Greece, and return 
myself to my own government.” 

Hereupon, the Greeks and Arizus, being encamped 
near to one another, waited for Tissaphernes above 
twenty days: during which, the brothers, and other 
relations of Arizus, came to him, and some of the 
Persians came to those who were with him, giving 
them encouragement, and assurances from the king, 
that he would forget their taking up their arms 
against him in favour of Cyrus, and every thing else 
that was past. While these things were transacting, 
it was manifest that Arius and his people paid less 
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regard to the Greeks: many of whom, therefore, be-’ 
ing dissatisfied, came to Clearchus, and to the rest of 
the generals, saying, ‘‘ Why do we stay here? Do’ 
“* we not know, that the king desires, above all things, 
“‘ to destroy us, to the end that all ‘the rest of the’ 
“Greeks may be deterred from making war against 
“him ? He now seduces us to stay, because his army 
‘is dispersed, which being re-assembled, it is not to 
‘be imagined but that he will attack us: possibly 
‘f also he may obstruct our march, either by digging 
“a trench, or raising a wall in some convenient place, 
‘*in such a manner as to render it impracticable. 
«® For he will never willingly suffer us to return to’ 
“« Greece, and publish, that, being so few in number,’ 
“« we have defeated his army at the very gates of his’ 
“* palace, and returned in triumph.” 
Clearchus replied to those who alleged this: «I 
“ consider all these things as well as you; but I con- 
“ sider'at the same time, that, if we now depart, it: 
“« will be thought our intention is to declare war, and 
“* to act contrary to the terms of the truce; the con- 
“* sequence of which will be, that no one will provide 
‘©a market for us, or a place where we may supply 
“ ourselves: besides, we shall have no guide to con- 
“duct us; and the moment we enter upon these 
** measures, Arizus will desert us; so that we shall 
“ presently have no friend left, and even those who 
““ were so before, will become our enemies. I do not 
«« know whether we have any other river to pass, but 
*‘ we all know that it is not possible for us to pass 
“ the Euphrates, if the enemy oppose it. If we are 
*‘ obliged to fight, we have no horse to assist us, 
“* whereas those of the enemy are very numerous, and 
“ very good ; so that, if we conquer, how many shall 
“* we be able to kill? And, if we are conquered, none 
“of us can possibly escape. Therefore I do not see 
* why the king, who is possessed. of so many advan- 
*‘ tages, should, if he desires to destroy us, think it 
** necessary first to take an oath, and pledge his faith, 
“then to provoke the gods by perjury, and shew both 
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*< the Greeks and Barbarians, how little that faith is 
“« to be relied on.” He said a great deal more to the 
same purpose. 

In the mean time Tissaphernes arrived with his 
forces, as if he designed to return home, and with 
him Orontas also with his men, and the king’s daugh-. 
ter, whom he had married. From thence they began 
their march, Tissaphernes leading the way, and pro-. 
viding them with a market. Arizus marched at the 
head of the Barbarians, who had served under Cyrus, 
with Tissaphernes and Orontas, and encamped with 
them. The Greeks, being diffident of these, marched: 
by; themselves, having guides to conduct them. Each. 
of them always encamped separately, at the distance 
of a parasanga, or less; and were each upon their 
guard against one another, as against an enemy; and: 
this immediately. created a. suspicion., Sometimes, 
while they were providing themselves with wood, fo-: 
rage, or other things of that nature, they came to 
blows; which also bred ill blood between them. 
After three days march, they. came to, and passed. 
through the wall of Media, ® which was built with 
burned bricks laid in bitumen ;: being twenty feet in: 
thickness, one hundred in height, and, as it was said, 
twenty parasangas in length, and not far from Ba- 
bylon. 

From thence they made, in two days march, eight 
parasangas, and passed two canals, one upon a bridge, 
the other upon seven pontons. ® These canals were 
derived from the Tigres ; from them ditches were cut 
that ran into the country, the first, broad, then nar- 
rower, which at last ended in small water-courses, 
such as are used in Greece to water panic. Thence 
they came to the river Tigris, near which stood a 
large and populous city, called Sitace, at the distance 
of fifteen stadia from the river ; the Greeks encamped 
close to the town, near a large and beautiful * park, 
thick with trees of every kind, and the Barbarians on 
the other side of the Tigris, but out of sight of our 
army. After supper Proxenus and Xenophon hap- 
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pened to be walking before the % quarter where the 
“heavy-armed men lay encamped ; when a man came 
and asked the out-guards, where he might % speak 
with Proxenus or Clearchus ; but did not enquire for 
Menon, though he came from Arizus, with whom 
Menon lived in * hospitality : and, when Proxenus 
told him he was the person he enquired after, the 
man said, “ Arizus and Artaezus, who were faithful 
* to Cyrus, and wish you well, sent me to advise you 
*to stand upon your guard, lest the Barbarians at- 
‘tack you to-night, there being numerous forces 
“* posted in the neighbouring park, They advise you 
“* also to send a detachment to guard the bridge over 
* the Tigris, because Tissaphernes designs, if he can, 
“to break it down to-night ; to the end, that you 
“may not be able to pass the river, but be shut in 
“between the Tigris and the canal,” Hereupon, 
they carried him to Clearchus, and informed him of 
what he said ; upon which, Clearchus, was in great 
trouble and consternation ; when a young man, who 
was present, having considered the matter, said, «To 
‘ attack us, and break down the bridge too, are things 
** inconsistent ; for it is plain, if they attack us, they 
“* must either conquer, or be conquered : if they con- 
“* quer, why should they break down the bridge ? for, 
“in that case, though there were many bridges, we 
“* should have no place to retreat to with safety: on 
“‘ the other side, if we conquer them, and the bridge 
be broken down, they themselves will have no place 
“to fly to; neither can the rest of their army, though 
“in great numbers on the other side, if they break it 
“down, give them any assistance.” 

Clearchus, hearing this, asked the messenger, * of 
what extent the country was, that lay between the 
Tigris and the canal: he answering ; it was of a 
large extent, and contained, besides villages, many 
large cities ; they concluded, that the Barbarians had 
sent this man insidiously, ° from an apprehension 
lest the Greeks should not pass the bridge, but re- 
Main in the island, which was defended on one side 
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by the Tigris and on the other by the canal; where 
the country, that lay between, being large, and fruit- 
ful, and in no want of labourers to cultivate it, might 
both supply them with provisions, and afford them a 
retreat, if they were disposed to make war upon the 
king: after which, they went to rest ; however, they 
sent a detachment to guard the bridge: but no at- 
tempt of any kind was made upon their camp, nei- 
ther did any of the enemy come up to the bridge, as 
the guards informed us. The next morning by break 
of day, they passed the bridge, which was supported 
by thirty-seven pontons, with all possible precaution : 
for, some of the Greeks, who were with Tissaphernes, 
sent word, that the enemy designed to attack them in 
their passage ; but this did not prove true. How- 
ever, while they were passing the river, Glus ap- 
peared with some others, observing whether they 
passed it or not ; when, perceiving they did, he rode 
off. 

From the Tigris they made, in four days march, 
twenty parasangas, and came to the river Physcus, 
one hundred feet in breadth, having a bridge over it, 
Here stood a large and populous city, called Opis, 
where they were met by a natural brother to Cyrus 
and Artaxerxes, who was marching to the assistance 
of the king, at the head of a numerous army, which 
he had drawn out of Susa and Ecbatana; and, caus- 
ing his troops to halt, he took a view of the Greeks, 
as they passed by him. Clearchus led his men two 
by two, standing still from time to time. Thus, 
while the vanguard halted, the whole army was 
obliged to stand still, which made their forces appear 
very numerous, even to the Greeks themselves ; and 
the Persian was struck with the sight. From thence 
he made in six days march, thirty parasangas, through 
the desert part of Media, and arrived at the villages 
belonging to Parysatis, the mother to Cyrus and Ar- 
taxerxes. These Tissaphernes, to insult the memory 
of Cyrus, gave the Greeks leave to plunder of every 
thing but slaves; by which means they found a great 
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quantity of corn, * cattle, and * other things. From 
thence they made twenty parasangas, in five days 
march, through a desert, having the Tigris on their 
left. At the end of their first day’s march, they saw 
a large and rich city, on the other side of the river, 
called. Cenz, whence the Barbarians transported 
bread, cheese, and wine, # upon rafts made of skins. 
After that, they came to the river Zabatus, four’ 
hundred feet in breadth, where they staid three days, 
during which time, there were jealousies, but no evi- 
dence of treachery: Clearchus therefore resolved to 
have a conference with Tissaphernes, and, if possible, 
to put an end to these jealousies, before they broke 
out into hostilities: with this view he sent a person, 
to let him know that he desired a conference with 
him. Tissaphernes having readily answered, “ he 
«‘ might come ;” Clearchus spoke thus: ‘I am sen- 
*‘ sible, O Tissaphernes! that we have sworn, and 
‘« pledged our faith, not to do any injury to one an- 
‘© other. Notwithstanding which, I observe you are 
“upon your guard against us, as against an enemy ; 
«© and we, perceiving this, stand also upon our guard. 
‘© But, since upon consideration, ] cannot find that 
“* you endeavour to do us any mischief, and am very 
** sure that we have not the least thought of hurting 
“« you, I judged it proper to have a conference with 
** you, to the end that we might, if possible, extin- 
‘‘ euish our mutual diffidence: for I have known 
‘* men, who, while through calumnies or jealousies, 
“* they stood in fear of one another, have, with a view 
** of inflicting a mischief before they received one, 
“« done irreparable injuries to those, who never had 
‘‘ either the intention, or desire, to hurt them. As 
** therefore I am of opinion that such mistakes are 
“‘ easiest removed by conferences, | come with an 
“« intention of convincing you, that you have no rea- 
“‘ son to distrust us: for to mention that first, which 
“is of the greatest moment, our oaths, to which we 
*‘ have called the gods to witness, forbid us to be 
*€ enemies ; and that person who is conscious to him- 
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self of having neglected them, in my opinion can 
never be happy; for, whoever becomes the object 
of divine wrath, I know no swiftness can save him, — 
no darkness hide him, no strong place defend him ; 
since, in all places, all things are subject to their 
power, and every where they are equally lords of 
all. ‘This is my opinion concerning both our oaths, 
and the gods, whom, by our agreement, we have 
made the depositaries of our friendship. As to hu- 
man advantages, I look upon you to be the greaf- 
est we can promise ourselves at this juncture ; for, . 
while we are with you, every road is pervious, every 
river passable, and we are sure to know no want: 
but, without you, every road becomes obscure, (for 
we are utterly unacquainted with them), every river 
impassable, every multitude terrible, and solitude 
the most terrible of all; for “ that is attended with 
the want of every thing. If therefore we should 
arrive to such a degree of madness, as to put you 
to death, what should we do else but destroy our 
benefactor ; and still have the king, the most pow- 
erful of all “ avengers, to contend with? I shall 
now let you see what hopes I should deprive my- 
self of, if I endeavoured to hurt you. I desired to - 
make Cyrus my friend, because 1 looked upon him 
as the most capable of all men living to serve those 
he wished well to. Now, I find, you have not only 
obtained the army, but the country, that belonged 
to Cyrus, as an accession to your own; and that 
the king’s power, of which he felt the weight, is 
become your support. In these circumstances there- 
fore, who would be so mad as not to desire to be 
your friend? Yet, further, I shall let you know 
upon what I found my hopes, that you will also de- 
sire to be a friend to us: I know the Mysians are 
troublesome to you; these, with the forces under 
my command, I hope I can oblige to submit to your 
power: I know the same thing of the Pisidians, 
and am informed that many other nations are in 
the same disposition, who, by my means, shall 
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“cease for ever to disturb your happiness. I find 
*“yow are incensed against * the Egyptians, more 
“ than against any other nation, and cannot see what 
** forces you can better employ than ours, to assist 
’ © you in ehastising them. If you desire to be a friend 
“ to any of your neighbours, your friendship, through 
* our means, will become most valuable ; and, if any 
** of them molest you, you may, as their superior, de- 
*€ stroy them by our assistance ; for we shall not only 
“be subservient to you for the sake of our pay, but 
~ also in return for the obligation we shall justly 
** owe to you, as our deliverer. When I consider all 
‘these things, I am so much surprised to find you 
“« diffident of us, that I would willingly know the 
“© person who is so powerful an orator as to persuade 
*‘ you, that we form designs against you.” ‘Tissa- 
phernes answered him as follows : 

«©T am pleased, O Clearchus, to hear you speak 
** with so much prudence ; for, while you entertain 
‘these thoughts, if you should meditate any thing 
* against me, you would, at the same time, act con- « 
** trary to your own interest : but do you hear me in 
« your turn, while I inform you, that you yourselves 
*« cannot, with justice, distrust either the king or me ; 
“‘ for, if we were desirous to destroy you, do you 
“«think we are in any want of numerous horse, or 
“foot to effect it? or of arms defensive and offen- 
«© sive, with which we have it in our power to do you © 
mischief, without the danger of receiving any? or 
«do you think we want proper places to attack you? 
«Are there not so many plains inhabited by our 
** friends, through which you must march with great 
«* difficulty?) So many mountains within your sight, 
©‘ over which your road lies, and which, by our pos- 
*« sessing ourselves of them, we can render impass- 
«© able to you? So many rivers which afford us the 
** advantage of choosing out what numbers of you we 
“ think proper to engage ? Some of these you cannot 
*“even pass but by our assistance. But say we are 
* inferior in all these ; fire at least will prove supe- 
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rior to the fruits of the earth. By burning these, 
we can oppose famine to you, with which, though 
you are ever so brave, you will not be able to con- 
tend. Why, therefore, should we, who have so 
many opportunities, of making war upon you, none 
of which carry any danger with them, choose the 
only one of all these, that is both impious and dis- 
honourable ; the refuge of those, who are destitute 
of all others, distressed and driven to extremities, 
and who, being at the same time wicked men, re- 
solve to accomplish their designs through perjury 
towards the gods, and breach of faith towards men ? 
We are not, O Clearchus! either so weak or so 
void of reason. When it was in our power to de- 
stroy you, why did we not attempt it? Be assured, 
the desire I had of approving my fidelity to the 


* Greeks was the reason ; and that, as Cyrus marched 


against the king, relying on foreign forces, from 
the pay he gave them, so I might return home sup- 
ported by the same troops, from the obligations I 
had conferred on them. As to the many things, in 
which you may be of service to me, some of them 
you have mentioned; but I know. which is the 
greatest: It is the prerogative of the king to wear 
4 an upright turban upon his head ; but, with your 
assistance, possibly another may, with some confi- 
dence, wear it in his heart.” 

Clearchus, thinking all he said to be true, replied : 
Since, therefore, we have so many motives to be 
friends, do not those who, by calumnies, endeavour 
to make us enemies, deserve the severest punish- 
ment?” ‘If you,” says Tissaphernes, “ with the 


‘rest of the generals and captains, think fit to come 


to me in public, I will acquaint you with those who 
aver that you have designs against me and my ar- 
my.” 7 will bring them all,” says Clearchus ; 
and, at the same time, let you know, in my turn, 
whence J received my information concerning you.” 


As soon as this conference was over, Tissaphernes 
shewed him great civility, and, desiring him to stay, 
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entertained him at supper. The next day Clearchus, 
returning to the camp, made it manifest that he en- 
tertained very friendly thoughts of Tissaphernes, and 
gave an account of what he proposed. He said, those 
Tissaphernes demanded ought to go to him ; and that 
the persons who were found to be the authors of 
these calumnies, ought to be punished as traitors, and 
ill-affected to the rest of the Greeks: for he suspected 
Menon to be one of them, knowing that he and A- 
rieus had been in conference with Tissaphernes, and 
that he was forming a party against him, and in- 
triguing in order to draw the whole army to a de- 
pendence upon himself; and, by that means, to re- 
commend himself to Tissaphernes. Clearchus also 
himself was no less solicitous to engage the esteem 
of the whole army, and to remove those who opposed 
him: but some of the soldiers, in contradiction to 
him, said, that all the generals and captains ought 
not to go, neither ought they to trust Tissaphernes. 
However, Clearchus so strongly insisted upon it, that 
he prevailed to have five generals and twenty cap- 
tains sent to him: about two hundred soldiers fol- 
lowed, under colour of going to the market. 

When they came to the door of Tissaphernes, the 
generals, Proxenus a Boeotian, Menon a Thessalian; 
Agias an Arcadian, Clearchus a Lacedemonian, and 
Socrates, an Achaian, were called in; the captains 
staid without. Not long after, at the same signal, 
those who were within were apprehended, and those 
without, cut to pieces. After this, some of the Bar- 
barian horse, scouring the plain, killed all the Greeks 
they met with, both freemen and slaves. The Greeks, 
from their camp, seeing these excursions of the horse, 
were surprised, and in doubt of what they were do- 
ing, till Nicarchus, an Arcadian, came flying from 
them, being wounded in the belly, and bearing his 
bowels in his hands, and informed them of all that 
had passed. Upon this, the Greeks were amazed, 
‘and expecting they would immediately come and at- 
tack their camp, ran to their arms, But they did not 
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all come ; only Arizus, with Artaezus and Mithrida- 
tes, came, persons who had shewn the greatest fide- 
lity to Cyrus. However, the interpreter of the Greeks 
said, he saw the brother to Tissaphernes with them, 
and knew him. They were followed by three hun- 
dred other Persians, clad in armour ; who, when they 
drew near, ordered, if any generals or captains of the 
Greeks were present, they should advance, to the end 
they might acquaint them with the king’s pleasure. 
Upon this, the generals, Cleanor, an Orchomenian, 
and Sopheznetus, a Stymphalian, went out of the camp 
with great caution; and with them Xenophon, an 
Athenian, that he might learn what was become of 
Proxenus. (Cheirisophus happened to be absent, be- 
ing employed, with others, in getting provisions in 
some village.) When they came within hearing, A- 
rizeus said, “ Clearchus, O Greeks! having been 
** found guilty of a violation both of his oath and of 
“‘ the articles of peace, is justly punished with death ; 
** while Proxenus and Menon, for having given in- 
‘* formation of his designs, are in great honour. Of 
*« you, the king demands your arms, for he says they 
‘* are his, as having belonged to Cyrus, who was his 
“© 47 subject.” 

Hereupon the Greeks made answer. Cleanor the 
Orchomenian speaking in the name of the rest: ‘*O 
*« Arieus! thou most wicked of all men, and the rest 
‘‘ of you, who were friends to Cyrus! have you no 
‘‘ regard either to the gods or men? You who, after 
** you have sworn to us to look upon our friends and 
*‘ enemies as your own, now conspire with Tissapher- 
“‘ nes, the most impious and deceitful of all men, to 
‘‘ betray us ; and having * both destroyed those per- 
‘* sons, to whom you gave your oaths, and deceived 
“the rest of us, now come with our enemies to in- 
‘‘ vade us?” To this Arieus answered, “ But it first 
‘* appeared that Clearchus was forming designs against 
<¢ Tissaphernes, Orontas, and all the rest of us.” 
Upon this Xenophon replied, ‘‘ 1f Clearchus, contrary 
** to his oath, has been guilty of a violation of the 
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* peace, he is justly punished; for it is just, that. 
** those who are guilty of perjury, should be put to 
** death. However, send Proxenus and Menon to 
“us, since they are both your benefactors, and our 
* commanders : for it is evident, that, being friends 
* to both of us, they will endeavour to advise that 
«‘ which is best for both.” To this the Barbarians 
made no ayswer, but, having conferred together for 
a considerable time, they departed. 

The generals being thus apprehended, were carried 
* to the king, by whose orders their heads were cut 
off. One © of them, Clearchus, was allowed by all 
that knew him to have been a man both of a military 
genius, and one who delighted in war to the last de- 
gree. For, as long as the Lacedemonians were at 
war with the Athenians, he continued in the service 
of his country ; but, after the peace, he persuaded his 
fellow-citizens that the Thracians oppressed the 
Greeks, and having prevailed on the Ephori, * by 
some means or other, he set sail with a design to 
make war upon the Thracians, who inhabit above the 
Chersonesus and Perinthus. After his departure, the 
Ephori, for some reasons, changed their minds, and 
recalled him from the Isthmus; but he refused to 
obey them, and sailed away for the Hellespont ; 
whereupon he was condemned to die by the magi- 
strates of Sparta, as guilty of disobedience. Being _ 
now a banished man, he comes to Cyrus, and by what 


«means he gained his confidence, has been mentioned 


in another place. Cyrus gave him ten thousand * da- 
ricks. Having received this money, he did not give 
himself up to indolence, but, raising an army with it, 
made war upon the Thracians; and, overcoming them 
in battle, plundered their country, and continued the 
war, till Cyrus had occasion for his army, when he 
departed, with a design of attending him in his ex- 
pedition. 

These, therefore, seem to be the actions of a man 
delighting in war, * who, when it is in his power to 
live in peace without detriment or dishonour, prefers 
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war; when to live in ease, chooses labour, with a 
view to war; and when to enjoy riches without dan- 
ger, chooses rather, by making war, to diminish them: 
so that he spent his money in war as cheerfully as if 
it had been in gallantry, or any other pleasure: so 
much he delighted in it. His genius for war appeared 
by his forwardness to expose himself, and to attack 
the enemy either by night or day, and by his conduct 
in danger ; as those who attended him upon all oc- 
casions universally acknowledged. He was said to 
have possessed the art of commanding, as far as could 
be expected from a man of his temper: for, being as 
capable as any other, of taking care his army was 
supplied with provisions, and of providing them, he 
was not less so of inspiring those who were present 
with a dread of disobeying Clearchus.. This he ef- 
fected by severity; for his look was stern, and his 
voice harsh: he always punished with rigour, and 
frequently in passion ; so that he sometimes repented 
it. But he also inflicted punishments with delibera- 
tion, looking upon an army without discipline to be 
of no service. He is reported to have said, that * a 
soldier ought to fear his commander more than the 
enemy, if it is expected that he should do his duty 
upon guard, abstain from what belongs to a friend, 
or attack the enemy without reluctance. In dangers 
the men obeyed him absolutely, nor ever desired to 
be commanded by any other; for they said his stern- 
ness seemed then changed to cheerfulness, and his 
severity to resolution ; so that they looked upon it 
no longer as severity, but as their preservation. How- 
ever, when the danger was over, and they had an op- 
portunity of serving under other commanders, many 
of them left him; for he was not in the least gra- 
cious, but always rough and cruel: so that the sol- 
diers were in the same disposition to him, as scholars 
to their master; none ever following him out of 
friendship or good-will. Those who were appointed 
by his country, or compelled through want, or any 
other necessity, to serve under him, were perfectly 
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obedient to him. And, when they began to conquer 
under his command, many things concurred to make 
them good soldiers : for their confidence in their own 
strength, joined to their fear of him, made them ob-. 
servant. This was his character as a commander: 
but it was said that he was unwilling to be com- 
manded by others. When he died he was about fifty 
years of age. 

Proxenus, the Beeotian, even from a child, was de- 
sirous of becoming equal to great employments ; and, 
to satisfy this desire, gave a sum of money to * Gor- 
gias the Leontine. After he had been some time 
with him, thinking himself now both able to com- 
mand, and, if he entered into the friendship of great 
men, to return all obligations, he engaged in this 
enterprise with Cyrus, whence he promised to him- 
self great reputation, great power, and great riches : 
though he was earnest in the pursuit of these, yet, on 
the other side, his conduct plainly shewed that he did 
not desire to gain any of them through injustice ; but 
that he ought to attain them with justice and honour, 
and not otherwise. He was very capable of com- 
manding an orderly and a well-disciplined army ; but 
incapable of inspiring respect or fear, and stood in 
greater awe of his men than they of him; it being 
visible, that he was more afraid of disobliging them 
than they of disobeying him. It was his opinion, 
that all which was required to be, and seem to be 
equal to the command, was to praise worthy men, 
and not to praise the unworthy ; for which reason he 
was beloved by men of worth and honour, while ill 
men were for ever forming designs against him, as 
against a man easy to be circumvented. He was 
about thirty years old when he died. 

Menon the Thessalian, did not either conceal his 
immoderate desire of riches, or his desire of com- 
manding, in order to increase them; or of being: 
esteemed for the same reason. He desired to be well 
with those in power, that his injustice might escape 
punishment. He thought the shortest ways to ac- 
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complish his designs were perjury, falsehood, and de- 
ceit ; and that simplicity and truth were weaknesses. 
He was observed to have no affection for any man, 
and, where he professed a friendship, it was visible 
he designed. to betray. He never spoke with con- 
tempt of an enemy, but was ever turning all those he 
conversed with into ridicule. He never formed, any 
design against the possessions of an enemy, (for he 
thought it difficult to rob those who were upon their 
guard,) but looked upon himself as the only person 
that was sensible how very easy it is to seize the un- 
guarded possessions of a friend. He stood in fear of 
those whom he observed to be guilty of perjury and 
injustice, as of men well armed ; but practised upon 
persons of piety and truth, as upon those who are 
defenceless. And, as others value themselves upon 
religion, veracity, and justice, so Menon valued him- 
self upon being able to deceive, to invent falsehoods 
and abuse his friends ; and looked upon those as ig- 
norant, who were without guile. } When he endea- 
voured to gain the first place in any man’s friendship, 
he thought the most effectual way of recommending 
himself, was by slandering those who were in pos- 
session of it. He sought to make himself obeyed by 
the soldiers, by becoming an aceomplice in their 
crimes, and aimed at being esteemed and courted, by 
shewing that he had both the power and the will to 
commit great injustice. If any one forsook him, he 
spoke of it as a favour, that while he made use of his 
service, he did not destroy him. Whatever is not 
publickly known in this man’s character, may seem 
to be feigned, but the following particulars all the 
world is acquainted with. While he was in the 
flower of his youth, he obtained the command of the 
mercenaries in the service of Aristippus... At that age 
also he was in great favour with Arius, a Barba- 
rion, because he delighted in beautiful youths ; and 
before he himself had a beard, he had a bearded fa- 
vourite, called Tharypas. When the rest of the ge- 
nerals suffered for having made war against the king 
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with Cyrus, he, though equally guilty, did not lose 
his life ; but was afterwards punished with death by 
the king, not like Clearchus, and the rest of the ge- 
nerals, by losing his head, which was looked upon 
as the most honourable death ; but, as it is said, af- 
ter he had been tortured a whole year, like a male- 
factor. 

Agias the Arcadian, and Socrates the Achaian, were 
both put to death at the same time ; these were with- 
out reproach both in war and friendship. They were 
then about forty years of age. 


BOOK IHIfl. 
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Tx the foregoing Discourse, we have related the ac- 
tions of the Greeks, during the expedition of Cyrus, 
to the battle; and what happened after his death, 
when the Greeks marched away with Tissaphernes 
upon the peace. After the generals were apprehend- 
ed, and the captains and soldiers who accompanied 
them put to death, the Greeks were in great distress ; 
knowing they were not far from the king’s-palace, 
surrounded on all sides with many nations and many 
cities, all their enemies; that no one would any 
longer supply them with provisions: that they were 
distant from Greece above ten thousand stadia, with- 
out a guide to conduct them, and their road thither 
intercepted by impassable rivers; that even those 
Barbarians, who had served under Cyrus, had be- 
trayed them, and that’ they were now left alone, 
without any horse to assist them. By which it was 
evident, that if they overcame the enemy, they could 
not destroy a man of them in the pursuit, and if they 
themselves were overcome, not one of them could 
escape. These reflections so disheartened them, that 
few ate any thing that evening, few made fires, and 
many that night never came to‘ their * quarter, * but 
jaid themselves down, every man in the place where 
he happened to be, unable to sleep through sorrow, 
and a longing for their country, their parents, their 
wives and children, whom they never expected to 
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see again. In this disposition of mind they all laid 
down to rest. 

There was in the army an Athenian, by name Xe- 
nophon, who, without being a general, a captain, or 
a soldier, served as a volunteer: for, having been 
long attached to Proxenus by the rights of hospita- 
lity, the latter sent for him from home, with a pro- 
mise, if he came, to recommend him to Cyrus; from 
whom, he said, he expected greater advantages than 
from his own country. Xenophon having read the 
letter, consulted Socrates the Athenian concerning 
the voyage, who 3 fearing lest his country might look 
upon his attachment to Cyrus as criminal, because 
that prince was thought to have espoused the interest 
of the Lacedemonians against the Athenians with 
great warmth, advised Xenophon to go to Delphos, 
and consult the god of the place concerning the mat- 
ter. Xenophon went thither accordingly, and asked 
Apollo to which of the gods he should offer sacrifice, 
and address his prayers, to the end that he might per- 
form the voyage he proposed in the best and most 
reputable manner, and, after a happy issue of it, re- 
turn with safety. Apollo answered, that he should 
sacrifice to the proper gods. At his return, he ac- 
quainted Socrates with this answer ; who blamed him 
because he had not asked Apollo in the first place, 
whether it were better for him to undertake this 
voyage, than to stay at home: but, having himself > 
first determined to undertake it, he had consulted him 
concerning the most proper means of performing it 
with success ; but since, says he, you have asked this, 
you ought to do what the god has commanded. Xe- 
nophon, therefore, having offered sacrifice to the gods, 
according to the direction of the oracle, set sail, and 
found Proxenus and Cyrus at Sardes ready to march 
towards the Upper Asia. Here he was presented to 
Cyrus, and Proxenus pressing him to stay, Cyrus was 
no less earnest in persuading him, and assured him, 
that, as soon as the expedition was at an end, he 
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would dismiss him; this he pretended was designed 
against the Pisidians. 

Xenophon, therefore, thus imposed on, engaged in 
the enterprise, though Proxenus had no share in the 
imposition, for none of the Greeks, besides Clearchus, 
knew it was intended against the king: but, when 
they arrived in Cilicia, every one saw ‘the expedition 
was designed against him. Then, though they were 
terrified at the length of the way, and unwilling to 
£0 on, yet the greatest part of them, out of 5a regard 
both to one another, and to Cyrus, followed him: 
and Xenophon was of this number. When the 
Greeks were in this distress, he had his share in the 
general sorrow, and was unable to rest. However, 
getting a little sleep, he dreamed he thought it thun- 
dered, and that a flash of lightning fell upon his pa- 
ternal house, which upon that was all in a blaze. 
Immediately he awoke in a fright, and looked upon 
his dream as happy in this respect, because, while he 
was engaged in difficulties and dangers, he saw a 
great light proceeding from Jupiter. On the other 
side, he was full of fear, when he considered that 
this dream was sent by Jupiter the king, and that 
the fire, by blazing all round him, might portend 
that he should not be able to get out of the king’s 
territories, but should be surrounded on all sides with 
difficulties. 

However, the events, which were consequent to 
this dream, sufficiently explain the nature of it; for 
presently these things happened. As soon as he 
awoke, the first thought that occurred to him was 
this, Why do I lie here? the night wears away, and 
as soon as the day appears, it is probable the enemy 
will come and attack us: and if we fall under the 
power of the king, ° what can preserve us from being 
spectators of the most tragical sights, from suffering: 
the most cruel torments, and from dying with the 
greatest ignominy? Yet no one makes preparation 
for defence, or takes any care about it: but here we 
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lie, as if we were allowed to live in quiet. From 
what city, therefore, do I expect a general to perform 
these things? what age do I wait for? But, if I 
abandon myself to the enemy this day, I shall never 
live to see another. Upon this, he rose, and first as- 
sembled the captains who had served under Proxe- 
nus ; and when they were together, he said to them, 
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Gentlemen ! I can neither sleep (which, I suppose, 
is your case also) nor lie any longer, when I con- 
sider the condition to which we are reduced. For 
it is plain the enemy would not have declared war 
against us, had they not first made the necessary 
preparations, while, on our side, none takes. any 
care how we may resist them in the best manner 
possible. If we are remiss, and fall under the 
power of the king, what have we to expect from 
him, who cut off the head and hand of his brother, 
even after he was dead, and fixed them upon a 
stake? How then will he treat us, who have no 
support, and have made war against him, with a 
design to reduce him from the condition of a king 
to that of a subject; and, if it lay in your power, 
to put him to death ? Will he not try the power of 
every extremity, to the end, that, by torturing us 
in the most ignominious manner, he may deter all 
men from ever making war against him? We 
ought therefore to do every thing rather than fall 
into his hands. While the peace lasted, ] own I 
never ceased to consider ourselves as extremely mi- 
serable, and the king, with those who belonged to 
him, equally happy. When I cast my eyes around, 
and beheld how spacious and beautiful a country 
they were masters of, how they abounded in provi- 
sions, slaves, cattle, gold, and rich apparel; and, 
on the other hand, reflected on the situation of our 
men, who had no share of all these advantages, 
without paying for them, which I knew very few 
were any longer able to do, and that our oaths 
forbad us to provide ourselves by any other means ; 
when I reflected, 1 say, on these things, I was 
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more afraid of peace than now I am of war. But, 
since they have put an end to the peace, there 
** seems to be an end also both of their insoience, and 
our jealousy. And these advantages lie now as a 
prize between us, to be given to the bravest. In 
‘* this 7 combat the gods are the umpires, who will, 
with justice, declare in our favour; for ovr ene- 
‘mies have provoked them by perjury, which we, 
*‘ surrounded with every thing to tempt us, have, 
** with constancy, abstained from all, that we might 
«* preserve our oaths inviolate. So that, in my opi- 
nion, we have reason to engage in this combat 
*‘ with greater confidence than they. Besides, our 
“*€ bodies are more patient of cold, of heat, and of la- 
~* bour than theirs, and our minds, with the divine 
** assistance, more resolved. And if, as before, the 
*« gods vouchsafe to grant us the victory, their men 
«* will be more obnoxious to wounds and death. But 
** possibly others may also entertain these thoughts. 
“For heaven’s sake then, let us not stay till those 
‘© who do come and encourage us to glorious actions, 
‘« but let us prevent them, and excite even them to 
* virtue. Shew yourselves the bravest of all the cap- 
** tains, and the most worthy to command of all the 
‘generals. As for me, *if you desire to lead the 
«* way in this, I will follow you with cheerfulness; 
“and if you appoint me to be your leader, | ° shall 
* not excuse myself by reason of my age, but think 
“« myself even in the vigour of it to repel an injury.” 

The captains, hearing this, all desired he would 
take upon him the command, except a certain person, 
by name Apollonides, who affected to speak in the 
Beeotian dialect. This man said, that whoever pro- 
posed any other means of returning to Greece, than 
by endeavouring to persuade the king to consent to 
it, talked impertinently ; and, at the same time, be- 
gan to recount the difficulties they were engaged in. 
But Xenophon interrupting him, said, “ Thou most 
‘admirable man! who art both insensible of what 
*‘ you see, and forgetful of what vou hear. You 
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** were present when the king, after the death of Cy- 
** rus, exulting in his victory, sent to us to deliver up 
“our arms; and when, instead of delivering them 
““ up, we marched out ready to give him battle, and 
““ encamped near him, what did he leave undone, by 
“sending ambassadors, begging peace, and supply- 
‘“ing us with provisions, till he had obtained it? 
** And afterwards, when our generals and captains 
““went to confer with them, as you advise us to do, 
«* without their arms, relying on the peace, what has 
“‘ been their treatment? Are not these unfortunate 
“men daily scourged, tortured, and insulted, and 
** forbid even to die, though I dare say, they earnest- 
“ly desire it?) When you know ail this, can you say 
‘* that those who exhort us to defend ourselves, talk 
“* impertinently, and dare you advise us to sue again 
““ to the king for favour? For my part, gentlemen ! 
“I think we ought not to admit this man any longer 
‘into our company, but use him as he deserves, by 
“removing him from his command, and employing 
“him in earrying our baggage; for, by being a 
“‘ Greek with such a mind, he is a shame to his 
“* country, and dishonours all Greece.” 

Then Agasias of Stymphalus said, “ This man has 
“no relation to Beotia, or to any other part of 
“Greece ; for, to my knowledge, both his ears are 
“‘ bored, like a Lydian.” Which was found to be ~ 
true : so they expelled him their company. The rest 
went to all the quarters of the army, and where any 
generals were left, they called them up; where they 
were wanting, their lieutenants; and where there 
were any captains left, they called up them. When 
they were all assembled, they placed themselves ™ be- 
fore the quarter, where the heavy-armed men lay en- 
camped ; the number of the generals and captains, 
amounting to about a hundred. While this was do- 
ing, it was near midnight. Then Hieronymus of 
Elis, the oldest of all the captains, who had served 
under Proxenus, began thus: “Gentlemen! we have 
“ thought proper, in the present juncture, both to as. 
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*« semble ourselves, and call you together, to the end 
** we may, if possible, consider of something to our 
*‘ advantage. Do you, O Xenophon! represent to 
** them what you have laid before us.” Upon ‘this 
Xenophon said, 

“* We are all sensible that the king, and Tissapher- 
** nes, have caused as many of us as they could to be 
‘‘ apprehended, and it is plain they design, by the 
** same treacherous means, if they can, to destroy the 
*‘ rest. We ought, therefore, in my opinion, to at- 
“tempt every thing not only to prevent our falling 
*« under their power, but, if possible, to subject them 
“to ours. Know then, that, being assembled in so 
** great numbers, you have the fairest of all opportu- 
** ities ; for all the soldiers fix their eyes on you: if 
‘« they see you disheartened, their courage will for- 
“sake them ; but, if you appear resolute yourselves, 
** andexhort them todotheirduty, be assured, they will 
“© follow you, and endeavour to imitate your example. 
“* It seems also reasonable that you should excel them 
‘in some degree, for you are their generals, their 
“ Jeaders, and their captains ; and as in time of peace 
** you have the advantage of them both in riches and 
** honours, '?so now in time of war, you ought to 
** challenge the preeminence in courage, in counsel, 
‘and, if necessary, in labour. In the first place then, 
* it-is my opinion, that you will do great service to 
‘the army, if you take care that generals and cap- 
“ tains are immediately chosen in the: room of those 
who are slain: since, without chiefs, nothing ei- 
«ther great or profitable can indeed be achieved upon 
““ any occasion, but least of all in war; for, as disci- 
«<-pline preserves armies, so the want of it has alrea- 
«dy been fatal to many. After you have appointed 
“as many commanders as are necessary, I should 
* think it highly seasonable for you to assemble and 
© encourage the rest of the soldiers ; for no doubt 
““-you must have observed, as well as I, how deject- 
«edly they came to their quarters, and how heavily 
“ they went upon guard: so that, while they are in 
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“ this disposition, I do not know what service can, 
“either by night or day, be expected from them. 
« They have at present nothing before their eyes but 
“* sufferings: if any one can turn their thoughts to 
“ action, it would greatly encourage them ; for you 
«« know, that neither numbers nor strength give the 
** victory: but that side which, with the assistance of 
“‘ the gods, attacks with the greatest resolution, is 
« generally irresistable. I have taken notice also, 
*‘ that those men who in war seek to preserve their 
“* lives at any rate commonly die with shame and ig- 
““nominy ; while those who look upon death as com- 
** mon to all, and unavoidable, and are only solici- 
‘* tous to die with honour, oftener arrive at old age, 
«‘ and while they live, live happier. As therefore we 
“< are sensible of these things, it behoves us, at this 
“< critical juncture, both to act with courage ourselves, 
* and to exhort the rest to do the same.” 

After him Cheirisophus said: ‘‘ Before this time, 
*O Xenophon! I knew no more of you than that 
““ you were an Athenian ; but now | commend both 
‘ your words and actions, and wish we had many in 
« the army like you ; for it would be a general good. 
** And now, gentlemen ! let us lose no time: those 
“of you, who want commanders, depart immediately 
““and choose them; and when that is done, come 
«into the-middle of the camp, and bring them with 
‘© you: after that, we will call the rest of the soldiers 
«hither : and let Tolmides the crier attend.” Say- 
ing this, he rose up, that what was necessary, might 
be transacted without delay. After this, Timasion, a 
Dardanian, was chosen general in the room of Clear- 
chus; Xanthicles, an Achaian, in the room of Socra- 
tes ; Cleanor, an Orchomenian, in the room of Agias, 
an Arcadian ; Philysius, an Achaian,; in the room of 
“Menon; and Xenophon, an Athenian, in that of 
Proxenus.. 

‘As soon as the election was over, it being now 
“near break of day, the officers advanced to the mid- 
dle of the camp, and resolved first to appoint ont- 
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guards, and then to call the soldiers together. When 
they were all assembled, Cheirisophus, the Lacede- 
monian, first got up, and spoke as follows : ‘ Sol- 
* diers! we are at present under great difficulties, 
“ being deprived of such generals, captains, and sol- 
*‘ diers. Besides, the forces of Arizus, who were 
“* before our auxiliaries, have betrayed us. However, 
“we ought to emerge out of our present circum- 
“ stances like brave men, and not be cast down, but 
** endeavour to redeem ourselves by a glorious vic- 
“tory. If that is impossible, let us die with honour, | 
« and never fall alive under the power of the enemy : 
«© for, in that case, we should suffer such things, as I 
‘«« hope the gods keep in store for them.” 

After him Cleanor, of Orchomenus, rose up and 
said: “ You see, O soldiers! the perjury and impiety 
« of the king, as well as the perfidy of Tissaphernes, 
«© who amused us by saying that he lived in the neigh- 
«© bourhood of Greece, and should of all things be 
<< most desirous to carry us in safety thither. It was 
«‘hethat gave us his oath to perform this ; he that 
«« pledged his faith ; he that betrayed us, and caused 
“* our generals to be apprehended : and this he did in 
« defiance even of “ Jupiter, the avenger of violated 
‘¢ hospitality ; for having entertained Clearchus at his 
<‘ table, by these arts he first deceived, and then de- 
“ stroyed our generals. Ariezus also, whom we of- 
«fered to place upon the throne, with whom we 
“ were engaged by a mutual exchange of faith not 
«© to betray one another ; this man, I say, without ei- 
«« ther fear of the gods, or respect fur the memory of 
«« Cyrus, though of all others the most esteemed by 
«him when alive, now revolts to his greatest ene- 
«« mies, and endeavours to distress us who were his 
« friends. But of these may the gods take vengeance ! 
«It behoves us, who have these things before our 
«eyes, not only to take care that these men do not 
** avain betray us, but also to fight with all possible 
“ bravery, and submit to what the gods shall deter- 
« mine.” 
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Then Xenophon rose up, dressed for the war in the 
most gorgeous armour he could provide; for he 
thought, if the gods granted him victory, these orna- 
ments would become a conqueror, and, if he were to 
die, they would decorate his fall. He began in the 
following manner : ‘ Cleanor has laid before you the 
«© perjury and treachery of the Barbarians: which, to 
“‘ be sure, you yourselves are no strangers to. If, 
“ therefore, we have any thoughts of trying their 
* friendship again, we must be under great concern, 
«© when we consider what our generals have suffered, 
“* who, by trusting to their faith, put themselves in their 
“power. But, if we propose to take revenge of them 
** with our swords for what they have done, and per- 
** secute them for the future with war in every shape ; 
“* we have, with the assistance of the gods, many fair 
“ prospects of safety.” While he was speaking, one 
of the company sneezed: upon this, the soldiers all 
at once adored the god. Then Xenophon said, 
“ Since, O soldiers! while we were speaking of safe- 
‘« ty, Jupiter the preserver’sent us an 4“ omen, I think 
“we ought to make a vow to offer sacrifice to this 
« god, in thanksgiving for our preservation, in that 
“ place where we first reach the territories of our 
“ friends ; and also to the rest of the gods, in the 
* best manner we are able. Whoever, then, is of 


«* this opinion, let him hold up his hand.” And they- 


all held up their hands; then made their vows, and 
sung the Pean. After they had performed their duty 
to the gods, he went on thus : 

' «© T was saying that we had many fair prospects of 
“safety. In the first place, we have observed the 
* oaths, to which we called the gods to witness, 
“* while our enemies have been guilty of perjury, and 
*« have violated both their oaths and the peace. ‘This 
“being so, we have reason to expect the gods will 
« declare against them, and combat on our side: and 
* they have it in their power, when they think fit, 
“soon to humble the high, and, with ease, to exalt 
*« the low, though in distress. Upon this occasion, 
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«J shall put you in mind of the dangers our ances- 
** tors were involved in, in order to convince you that 
** it behoves you to be brave, and that those who are 
“‘so, are preserved by the gods amidst the greatest 
** calamities : '5 for, when the Persians, and their al- 
*‘ lies, came with a vast army to destroy Athens, the 
«* Athenians, by daring to oppose them, overcame 
“them ; and having made a vow to Diana to sacri- 
“ fice as many goats to her as they killed of the ene- 
“‘ my, when they eould not find enough, they resolved 
“« to sacrifice five hundred every year: and even to 
“« this day they offer sacrifice in thanksgiving for that 
** victory. ‘© Afterwards when Xerxes invaded Greece, 
“‘ with an innumerable army, then it was that our 
“* ancestors overcame the ancestors of these very men, 
“‘ both by sea and land; of which the trophies that 
“* were erected upon that occasion, are lasting monu- 
“« ments still to be seen. But of all monuments, the 
“* most considerable is the liberty of those cities, in 
«© which you have received your birth and education : 
“ for you pay adoration to no other master but the 
“ gods. From such ancestors are you descended : 
** neither can I say that you are a dishonour to them, 
*‘ sinee, within these few days, you? engaged the 
** descendants of those men, many times superior to 
«‘ you in number, and, with the assistance of the gods, 
« defeated them. Then you fought to place Cyrus 
‘©on the throne, and in his cause fought bravely : 
‘now your own safety is at stake, you ought cer- 
“‘ tainly to shew more courage and alacrity. You 
«‘ have also reason now to entertain a greater confi- 
«* dence in your own strength than before ; for though 
** you were then unacquainted with the enemy, and 
«“ saw them before you in vast numbers, however you 
* dared to attack them with the spirit of your ances- 
“tors: whereas now you have had experience of 
«them, and are sensible that, though they exceed 
** you many times in number, they dare not stand 
‘* before you, why should you any longer fear them ? 
« Neither ought you to look upon it as a disadvan- 
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« tage, that the Barbarians belonging to Cyrus, who 
‘« before fought on your side, have now forsaken you ; 
«« for they are yet worse soldiers than those we have 
“ already overcome. 

«« They have left us, therefore, and are fled to them : 
«© and it is our advantage that those who are the first 
‘* to fly, should be found in the enemy’s army rather 
«than in ourown. If any of you are disheartened 
«© because we have no horse, in which the enemy 
<< abound, let them consider that ten thousand horse 
‘* are no more than ten thousand men; for no one 
«* was ever killed in an action by the bite or kick of 
«©a horse. The men do every thing that is done in 
** battle. But further, we are steadier upon the ground 
« than they on horse-back : for they, hanging upon 
‘ their horses, are not only afraid of us, but also of 
«* falling ; while we standing firmly upon the ground, 
‘© strike those who approach us with greater force, 
‘and asurer aim. ‘The horse have but one advan- 
“tage over us, they can fly with greater security. 
« But if you are confident of your strength in battle, 
‘«« yet look upon it as a grievance that ‘Tissaphernes 
« will no longer conduct us, or the king supply us 
*¢ with a market ; consider which is the most advan- 
“* tageous, to have Tissaphernes for our conductor, 
‘** who, it is plain, has betrayed us, or such guides as 
“¢ we shall make choice of, who will be sensible that, 
‘if they mislead us, they must answer it with their 
“‘ lives. Consider also whether it is better for us to 
‘* purchase, in the markets they provide, small mea- 
“sures for great sums of money, which we are no 
“‘ longer able to furnish, or, if we conquer, to make 
“use of no other measure but our will. If you are 
*‘ convinced that these things are best in the way 
‘“« they are in, but think the rivers are not to be re- 
*« passed, and that you have been greatly deluded in 
“‘ passing them, consider with yourselves whether 
« the Barbarians have not taken very wrong measures 
“‘even in this; for all rivers, though, at a distance 
‘* from their springs, they may be impassable, yet if 
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«* you go to their sources, you will find them so easily 
“‘ fordable, as not even to wet your knees. But, if 
“‘ the rivers refuse us passage, and no guide appears 
“to conduct us, even in that case we ought not to 
‘be disheartened ; for we know that the Mysians, 
** who are certainly not braver men than ourselves, 
« inhabit many large and rich cities in the king’s ter- 
«‘ ritories against his will. The Pisidians, we also 
«< know, do the same. We have ourselves seen the 
«« Lycaonians, who, after they had made themselves 
“masters of the strong places that command the 
«plains, enjoy the product of the country. And I 
© should think we ought not yet to betray a desire of 
“ returnig home; but prepare every thing as if we 
“< proposed to settle here: for I am well assured that 
« the king would grant many guides to the Mysians, 
“ and give them many hostages, as a security, to con- 
« duct them out of his territories without fraud ; he 
‘© would even level the roads for them, if they insisted 
“ upon being sent away in chariots. And I am con- 
«‘ yinced he would, with great alacrity, do the same 
“¢ for us, if he saw us disposed to stay here: but lam 
“ afraid, if once we learn to live in idleness and 
«« plenty, and converse with the fair and stately wives 
« and daughters of the Medes and Persians, we shall, 
“like the * Lotophagi, forget to return home. It 
“ seems therefore to me both just and reasonable 
“that we first endeavour to return to Greece, and to 
© our families, and let our countrymen see that they 
“ live in voluntary poverty, since it is in their power 
“< to bring their poor hither and enrich them ; for all 
“these advantages, gentlemen! are the rewards of 
«‘ victory. The next thing I shall mention to you is, 
<‘ in what manner we may march with the greatest 
“« security, and, if necessary, fight with the greatest 
«advantage. In the first place,” continued he, “I 
«think we ought to burn all the carriages, that the 
“ care of them may not influence our march, but that 
“‘ we may be directed in it by the advantage of the 
“army. After that, we ought to burn our tents also ; 
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“ for they are troublesome to carry, and of no use 
** either in fighting or in supplying ourselves with 
“provisions. Let us also rid ourselves of all super- 
* fluous baggage, and reserve only those things that 
“are of use in war, or for our meat and drink ; to 
“ the end as many of us as possible may march in 
* their ranks, and as few be employed in carrying 
“ the baggage ; for the conquered, you know, have 
“‘ nothing they can call their own; and, if we con- 
** quer, we ought to look upon the enemy as servants 
‘“‘to be employed in carrying our baggage. It now 
“remains that I speak to that which is, in my opi- 
‘“‘nion, of the greatest consequence. You see that 
* even the enemy did not dare to declare war against 
“ us, till they had seized our generals ; for they were 
** sensible that, while we had commanders, and yielded 
‘ obedience to them, we were able to conquer them : 
“« but, having seized our commanders, they coneluded 
** that we should, from a want of command and dis- 
“ cipline, be destroyed. It is necessary, therefore, 
“that our present generals should be more careful 
‘*than the former, and the soldiers more observant, 
“and more obedient to them than to their predeces- 
“sors; and, if you make an order, that whoever of 
“you happens to be present, shall assist the com- 
““mander in chastising those who are guilty of dis- 
‘* obedience, it will be the most effectual means to 
“frustrate the designs of the enemy ; for, from this 
“‘ day, instead of one Clearchus, they will find %a 
* thousand, who will suffer no man to neglect his 
“duty. But it is now time to make an end, for it 
“is probable the enemy will presently appear ; and, 
“if you approve of any thing I have said, ratify it 
“immediately, that you may put it in execution. 
* But if any other person thinks of any thing more 
“ proper, though a private man, let him propose it; 
** for our preservation is a general concern.” 


After that, Cheirisophus said, “If it is necessary 


“to add any thing to what Xenophon has laid be- 
“fore us, it may be done by and by: at present f 
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“ think we ought to ratify what he has proposed, and 
“* whoever is of that opinion, let him hold up his 
‘“hand:” and they all held up their hands. Then 
Xenophon, rising up again, said, “ Hear then, O 
*‘ soldiers! what, in my opinion, we are to expect. 
“It is evident that we must go to some place where 
“* we may get provisions. I am informed there are 
“‘ many fair villages not above twenty stadia from 
“hence; I should not therefore be surprised if the 
** enemy, like cowardly dogs that follow, and, if they 
** can, bite those who pass by, but fly from those who 
. “ pursue them, should also follow us when we begin 
“to move. Possibly therefore we shall march with 
“ greater safety, if we dispose the heavy-armed men 
“in an hollow square, to the end the baggage, and 
“‘the great number of those who belong to it, may 
‘‘be in greater security. If then we now appoint 
“(the proper persons to command the front, each of 
«« the flanks, and the rear, we shall not have to con- 
‘«‘ sider of this, when the enemy appears; but shall 
«« presently be ready to execute what we have resolved. 
«« If any other person has any thing better to propose, 
‘let it be otherwise; if not, let Cheirisophus com- 
‘“«mand the front, % since he is a Lacedemonian ; 
“ let two of the oldest generals command the flanks ; 
‘©and Timasion and myself, who are the youngest, 
« will, for the present, take charge of the rear. Af- 
** terwards, when we have had experience of this dis- 
‘« position, we may consider what is best to be done, 
‘as occasion offers. If any one thinks of any thing 
‘*« better, let him mention it.” But nobody opposing 
what he offered, he said, ‘‘ Let those who are of this 
«< opinion hold up their hands :” so this was resolved. 
«+Now,” says he, “you are to depart, and execute 
‘«¢ what is determined : and whoever among you de- 
‘‘ sires to return to his family, let him remember to 
*« fight bravely, for this is the only means to effect it : 
*¢ whoever has a mind to live, let him endeavour to 
* conquer ; for the part of the conqueror is to inflict 
*« death, that of the conquered to receive it, And if 
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“any among you covet riches, let him endeavour to 
« overcome: for the victorious not only preserve 
«their own possessions, but acquire those of the 
** enemy.” 

After he had said this, they all rose up, and, depart- 
ing, burnt their carriages and tents; as for the su- 
perfluous part of their baggage, they gave that to 
one another where it was wanted, and cast the rest 
into the fire, and then went to dinner. While they 
were at dinner, Mithridates advanced with about 
thirty horse, and, desiring the generals might come 
within hearing, he said, “‘O Greeks! I was faithful 
“to Cyrus, as you yourselves know, and now wish 
«‘ well to you: and do assure you, that while I re- 
‘« main here, I am under great apprehensions. So 
*« that, if I saw you taking salutary resolutions, I 
« would come over to you and bring all my people 
“ with me. Inform me therefore of what you re- 
« solve, for I am your friend and well-wisher, and 
«« desire to join you in * your march.” After the ge- 
nerals had consulted together, they thought proper 
to return this answer, Cheirisophus speaking in the 
name of the rest. “ We resolve,” says he, “if we 
‘«« are suffered to return home, to march through the 
“< country with as little damage to it as possible ; but, 
“ifany one oppose our march, to fight our way 
« through it in the best manner we are able.” Mith- 


ridates, upon this, endeavoured to shew how impos- . 


sible it was for them to return in safety, without the 
king’s consent. This rendered him suspected ; be- 
sides, one belonging to Tissaphernes, was in his com- 
pany as aspy upon him. From this time forward, 
the generals determined that they would admit of no 
other treaty, while they continued in the enemy’s 
country : for, by coming in this manner, they not 
only debauched the soldiers, but Nicharchus, an 
Arcadian, one of the captains, deserted to them 
that night, with about twenty men. 

As soon as the soldiers had dined, the army passed 
the river Zabatus, and marched in order of battle, 
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with the baggage, and those who attended it, in the 
middle. They had not gone far, before Mithridates 
appeared again with about two hundred horse, and 
four hundred archers and slingers, very light and fit 
for expedition. He advanced as a friend ; but when 
he came near, immediately both the horse and foot 
discharged their arrows; the slingers also made use 
of their slings, and wounded some of our men, so 
that the rear of the Greeks received great damage, 
without being able to return it; for the bows of the 
Cretans did not carry so far as those of the Persians. 
The former also, being lightly armed, had sheltered 
themselves in the centre of the heavy-armed men, 
neither could our darters reach their slingers. Xeno- 
phon, seeing this, resolved to pursue the enemy ; and 
the heavy-armed men and targeteers, who were with 
him in the rear, followed the pursuit. But they 
could come up with none of them; for the Greeks 
had no horse, and their foot ceuld not, in so short a 
space, overtake those of the enemy who had so much 
the start of them. Neither durst they in the pursuit 
separate themselves too far from the rest of the army ; 
for the Barbarian horse wounded them as they fled, 
shooting backward from their horses; and as far as 
the Greeks were advanced in the pursuit, so far they 
were obliged to retreat fighting ; insomuch that they 
could not march above five and twenty stadia all 
that day; however, in the evening they arrived in 
the villages. Here the troops were again dishearten- 
ed, and Cheirisophus, with the oldest generals, blamed 
Xenophon for leaving the main body to pursue the 
enemy, and exposing’ himself without any possibility 
ef hurting them. 

Xenophon hearing this, said they had reason to 
blame him, and that they were justified by the event. 
« But,” says he, “I was under a necessity of pursu- 
“ing the enemy, since I saw our men suffer great 
‘“« damage by standing still, without being able to re- 
“turn it; but when we were engaged in the pur- 
“ suit,” continued he, ‘‘ we found what you say to be 
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«true; for we were not more able to annoy the ene- 
my than before, and retreated with great difficulty. 
We have reason, therefore to thank the gods that 
they came upon us only with a small force and a 
few troops, so that, instead of doing us great da- 
mage, they have taught us our wants. For now 
the enemy’s archers and slingers wound our men 
at a greater distance than either the Cretans or the 
darters can reach them ; and when we pursue them, 
we must not separate ourselves far from the main 
body ; and in a short space our foot, though ever 
so swift, cannot come up with theirs, so as to reach 
* them with their arrows. If we mean, therefore, to 
hinder them from disturbing us in our march, we 
must immediately provide ourselves with slingers 
‘© and horse. I hear there are Rhodians in our army, 
the greatest part of whom, they say, understand the 
use of the sling, and that their slings carry twice 
as far as those of the Persians, who, throwing 
™ jarge stones, cannot offend their enemy at a great 
distance: whereas the Rhodians, besides stones, 
«« make use of leaden balls. If, therefore, we enquire 

who have slings, and pay them for them, and also 
give money to those who are willing to make 
others, granting at the same time some other im- 
munity, to those who voluntarily list among the 
slingers, possibly some will offer themselves who 
** may be fit for that service. I see also horses in the 
army, some belonging to me, and some left by 
Clearchus ; besides many others that we have taken 
‘‘ from the enemy, which are employed in carrying 
“the baggage. If, therefore, we choose out all the 
“‘ best of these, and accoutre-them for the horse, giv- 
‘ing to the owners % sumpter horses in exchange, 
possibly these also may annoy the enemy in their 
‘flight.”. These things were resolved upon, and the 
same night two hundred slingers listed themselves. 
The next day proper horses and horsemen were ap- 
pointed to the number of fifty, and * buff coats and 
corslets were provided for them, and the command 
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of them was given to Lycius, the son of Polystratus, 
an Athenian. 

That day the army staid in the same place, and the 
next day they began their march, earlier than usual, 
for they had a valley % formed by a torrent to pass, 
and were afraid the enemy should attack them in 
their passage. As soon as they had passed it, Mithri- 
dates appeared again with a thousand horse, and four 
thousand archers and slingers ; fer so many Tissa- 
phernes had granted him, at his desire, and upon his 
undertaking, with that number, to deliver the Greeks 
into his power: for having, in the last action, with 
a small force, done them (as he imagined) great da- 
mage, without receiving any, he had a contempt for 
them. When the Greeks were advanced about eight 
stadia beyond the valley, Mithridates also passed it 
with the forces under his command. The Greek ge- 
nerals had given orders to a certain number, both of 
the targeteers and heavy-armed men, to follow the 
chace, and also to the horse to pursue them boldly, 
with assurance that a sufficient force should follow 
to sustain them. When, therefore, Mithridates over- 
took them, and was now within reach of their slings 
and arrows, the trumpet sounded, and those of the 
Greeks, who had orders, immediately attacked the 
enemy, the horse charging at the same time. How- 
ever, the Persians did not stand to receive them, but 


fled to the valley. In this pursuit, the Barbarians 


lost many of their foot, and about eighteen of their 
horse were taken prisoners in the valley. ‘The 


Greeks, of their own accord, mangled the bodies of 


those that were slain, to create the greater horror in 


the enemy. : : 


After this defeat the Persians retired, and the 
Greeks, marching the rest of the day without dis- 
turbance, came to the river Tigris, where stood a 
large uninhabited city, called * Larissa, anciently in- 
habited by the Medes, the walls of which were twen- 
ty-five feet in breadth, one hundred in height, and two 
parasangas in circuit; all built with bricks, except 
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the plinth, which was of stone, and twenty feet high. 
This city, when besieged by the king of Persia, at 
the time the Persians were wresting the empire from 
the Medes, he could not make himself master of by 
any means; when it happened that ” the sun, ob- 
scured by a cloud, disappeared, and the darkness con- 
tinued till the inhabitants being seized with conster- 
nation, the town was taken. Close to the city stood 
a ™* pyramid of stone, one hundred feet square, and 
two hundred high, in which a great number of Bar- 
barians, who fled from the neighbouring villages, 
had conveyed themselves. 

Thence they made, in one day’s march, six para- 
sangas, to a large uninhabited castle, standing near 
a town, called Mespila, formerly inhabited also by 
the Medes. The plinth of the wall was built with 
polished stone full of sheils, being fifty feet in breadth, 
and as many in height. Upon this stood a brick 
wall fifty feet also in breadth, one hundred in height, 
and six parasangas in circuit. Here Media, the 
king’s consort, is said to have taken refuge, when the 
Medes were deprived of the empire by the Persians. 
When the Persian king besieged this city, he could 
not make himself master of it either by length of time 
or force, but Jupiter * having struck the inhabitants 
with a panic fear, it was taken. 

From this place they made, in one day’s march, 


four parasangas. During their march Tissaphernes - 


appeared with his own horse, and the forces of Oron- 
tas, who had married the king’s daughter, together 
with those Barbarians who had served under Cyrus 
in his expedition ; to these was added the army which 
the king’s brother had brought to his assistance, and 
the troops the king had given him. All these toge- 
ther made a vast army. When he approached, he 
placed some of his forces against our rear, and others 
against each of our flanks, but durst not attack us, 
“deing unwilling to hazard a battle : however, he or- 
dered his men to use their slings and bows. But 
owhen the Rhodians, who were disposed in platoons, 
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began to make use of their slings, and the Cretan 
bowmen, in imitation of the Scythians, discharged 
their arrows, none of them missing the enemy (which 
they could not easily have done, though they had en- 
deavoured it) both Tissaphernes himself quickly got 
out of their reach, and the other divisions retired. 
The remaining part of the day the Greeks continued 
their march, and the others followed without haras- 
sing them any more with skirmishes : for the slings 
of the Rhodians not only carried further than those 
of the Persians, but even than most of the archers 
could throw their arrows. The Persian bows are 
long, so that their arrows, when gathered up, were 
of service to the Cretans, who continued to make use 
of them, and accustomed themselves to take a great 
elevation, in order to shoot them to a greater dis- 
tance. Besides, there were found a considerable 
quantity of bow-strings in the villages, and some 
lead, both which were employed for the slings. 

This day, after the Greeks were encamped in the 
villages, the Barbarians, having suffered in the skir- 
mish, retired : the next the Greeks staid where they 
were, and made their provisions ; for there was plen- 
ty of corn in the villages. The day after, they 
marched over the open country, and Tissaphernes 
followed, harassing them at a distance. Upon this 
occasion the Greeks observed that an equilateral 
square was not a proper disposition for an army when 
pursued by the enemy: for whenever the square has 
a narrow road, a defile between hills, or a bridge to 
pass, the wings must close, and consequently the 
heavy-armed men be forced out of their ranks, and 
march uneasily, being both pressed together and dis- 
ordered ; so that of necessity they become useless for 
want of order. On the other side, when the wings 
eome to be again extended, the men who before were 
forced out of their ranks, must divide, and conse- 
quently leave an opening in the centre, which very 
much disheartens those who are thus exposed, when 
the enemy is at their heels. Besides, when they have 
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a bridge, or any other defile to pass, every man is in 
a hurry, wanting to be first, upon which occasion 
the enemy has a fair opportunity of attacking them. 
After the generals had discovered this, they formed 
six companies of one hundred men each, whom they 
subdivided into others of fifty, and these again into 
others of twenty-five, and appointed officers to all of 
them. The captains of these companies upon a march, 
when the wings closed, staid behind, so as not to 
disorder the rear, they at that time marching clear of 
the wings. And when the sides of the square came 
to be again extended, * they then filled up the cen- 
tre, if the opening was narrow, with the companies 
of one hundred men each; if larger, with those of 
fifty ; and if very large, with those of five-and-twen- 
ty; so that the centre was always full. If, therefore, 
the army were to pass any defile or bridge, there was 
no confusion, the captains of these several companies 
bringing up the rear; and if a detachment were 
wanted upon any occasion, these were always at hand. 
In this disposition they made four marches. 

While they were upon their march the fifth day, 


they saw a palace and many villages lying round it. 


The road which led to this palace lay over high hills, 
that reached down from the mountain, under which 
there stood a village. The Greeks were rejoiced to 
see these hills, and with great reason, the enemy’s 
forces consisting in horse. But after they had left 
the plain, and ascended the first hill, while they were 
descending thence in order to climb the next, the 
Barbarians appeared, and from the eminence showered 
down upon them, under * the scourge, darts, stones, 
and arrows. They wounded many, and had the ad- 
vantage over the Greek light-armed men, forcing 
them to retire within the body of the heavy-armed ; 
so that the slingers and archers were that day entire- 
ly useless, being mixed with those who had charge 
of the baggage. And when the Greeks, being thus 
pressed, endeavoured to pursue the enemy, as they 
were heavy-armed men, they moved slowly to the 
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top of the mountain, while the enemy retreated ; and 
when the Greeks retired to their * main body, the 
same thing happened to them again. They found 
the same difficulty in passing the secpnd hill; so that 
they determined not to order out the heavy-armed 
men from the third hill; but instead of that, brought 
up the targeteers to the top of the mountain from the 
right of the square. When these were got above the 
enemy, they no longer molested our men in their 
descent, fearing to be cut off from their own body, 
and that we should attack them on both sides. In 
this manner we marched the rest of the day, some in 
the road upon the hills, and others abreast of them 
upon the mountain, till they came to the villages ; 
when they appointed eight ® surgeons, for there were 
many wounded. 

Here they staid three days, both on account of the 
wounded, and because they found plenty of provi- 
sions, as wheat-meal, wine, and a great quantity of 
barley for horses; all which was laid up for the Sa- 
trap of the country. The fourth day they descended 
into the plain, where, when Tissaphernes had over- 
taken them with the army under his command, he 
taught them how necessary it was to encamp in the 
first village they eame to, and to march no longer . 
fighting ; for some being wounded, some employed 
in carrying those that were so, and others in carrying 
the arms of the latter, great numbers were not in a 
condition to fight. But, when they were encamped, 
and the Barbarians, coming up to the village, offered 
to skirmish, the Greeks had greatly the advantage of 
them ; for they found a great difference between sal- 
lying from their camp to repulse the enemy, and be- 
ing obliged to march fighting, whenever they were 
attacked. When the evening approached, it was time 
for the Barbarians to retire; because they never en- 
camped at a less distance from the Greeks than sixty 
stadia, for fear these should fall upon them in the 
night. A Persian army being then subject to great 
inconveniences, for their horses are tied, and gene- 
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rally shackled, to prevent them from running away ; 
and, if an alarm happens, a Persian has the % hous- 
ing to fix, his horse to bridle, and his corslet to put 
on, before he cin mount. All these things cannot 
be done in the night without great difficulty, parti- 
cularly if there is an alarm. For this reason they al- 
ways encamped at a distance from the Greeks. When 
these perceived they designed to retire, and that the 
word was given, they, in the enemy’s hearing, re- 
ceived orders to make ready to march ; whereupon 
the Barbarians made a halt; but when it grew late 
they departed ; for they did not hold it expedient to 
march and arrive at their camp in the night. 

When the Greeks plainly saw they were retired, 
they also decamped, and marching away, advanced 
about sixty stadia. The two armies were now at so 
great a distance from one another, that the enemy 
did not appear either the next day or the day after, 
But, on the fourth, the Barbarians having got before 
the Greeks in the night, possessed themselves of an 
eminence that commanded the rvad through which 
the Greeks were to pass. It was the brow of a hill, 
under which lay the descent into the plain. As soon 
as Cheirisophus saw this eminence possessed by the 
enemy, he sent for Xenophon from the rear, and de- 
sired him to bring up the targeteers to the front. 
Xenophon did not take these with him (for he saw 
Tissaphernes advancing with his.whole army) but, 
riding up to him himself, said, « Why do you send 
“for me?’ Cheirisophus answered, “You see the 
“enemy have possessed themselves of the hill that 
“commands the descent, and unless we dislodge 
“them, it is not possible for us to pass: but,” adds 
he, “why did you not bring the targeteers with 
“ you ?” Xenophon replied, because he did not think 
proper to leave the rear naked, when the enemy was 
in sight : “but,” says he, “ it is high time to consi- 
“ der how we shall dislodge those men.” Here Xe- 
nophon observing the top of the mountain that was 
above their own army, found there was a passage 
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from that to the hill where the enemy was posted. 
Upon this he said, ‘‘O Cheirisophus! I think the 
“best thing we can do, is to gain the top of this 
“*‘ mountain, as soon as possible ; for, if we are once 
“* masters of that, the enemy cannot maintain them- 
« selves upon the hill. Do you stay with the army ; 
“if you think fit, 1 will go up to the hill; or, do 
* you go, if you desire it, and I will stay here.” 
Cheirisophus answered, I give you your choice; to 
this Xenophon replied, that, as he was the younger 
man, he chose to go: but desired he would send 
with him some troops from the front, since it would 
take a great deal of time to bring up a detachment 
from the rear. So Cheirisophus sent the targeteers 
that were in the front: Xenophon also took those 
that were in the middle of the square. Besides these, 
Cheirisophus ordered the three hundred chosen men, 
who attended on himself in the front of the square, 
to follow him. 

After that they marched with all possible expedi- 
tion. The enemy, who were upon the hill, the mo- 
ment they saw them climb the mountain, advanced 
at the same time, striving to get there before them. 
Upon this occasion there was a vast shout raised 
both by the Greek army, and that of Tissaphernes, 
each encouraging their own men. And Xenophon, 
riding by the side of his troops, called out to them, 
«« Soldiers! think you are this minute contending to 
“© return to Greece, this minute to see your wives and 
*« children: after this momentary labour we shall go 
‘© on without any further opposition.’ To whom 
Soteridas, the Sicyonian, said, ‘‘ We are not upon 
“© equal terms, O Xenophon! for you are on horse- 
«back, while I am greatly fatigued with carrying 
‘© my shield.” Xenophon, hearing this, leaped from 
his horse, and thrust him out of his rank; then, 
taking his. shield, marched on as fast as he could. 
He happened to have a horseman’s corslet on at that 
time, which was very troublesome. However, he 
called to those who were before to mend their pace, 
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and to those behind, who followed with great diffi- 
culty, to come up. The rest of the soldiers beat and 
abused Soteridas, and threw stones at him, till they 
obliged him to take his shield, and go on. Then 
Xenophon remounted, and led them on horseback, 
as far as the way would allow ; and, when it became 
impassible for his horse, he hastened forward on foot. 
At last they gained the top of the mountain, and pre- 
vented the enemy. 

Hereupon the Barbarians turned their backs, and 
fled every one as he could, and the Greeks remained 
masters of the eminence. ‘Tissaphernes and Arizus 
with their men, turning out of the road, went an- 
other way, while Cheirisophus with his forces came 
down into the plain, and encamped in a village 
abounding in every thing. There were also many 
other villages in this plain, near the Tigris, full of 
all sorts of provisions. In the evening the enemy 
appeared on a sudden in the plain, and cut off some 
of the Greeks, who were dispersed in plundering ; 
for many herds of cattle were taken, as the people 
of the country were endeavouring to make them pass 
the river. Here Tissaphernes and his army attempted 
to set fire to the villages; whereby some of the 
Greeks were disheartened, from the apprehension of 
wanting provisions if he burned them. About this 
time Cheirisophus and his men came back from re- 
lieving their companions, and Xenophon veing come 
down into the plain, and riding through the ranks, 
after the Greeks were returned, said, “ You see, O 
“ Greeks! the enemy already acknowledge the coun- 
“ try to be ours; for when they made peace with us, 
** they stipulated that we should not burn the coun- 
“‘ try belonging to the king, and now they set fire 
** to it themselves, as if they looked upon it no longer 
‘as their own. But wherever they leave any pro- 
‘visions for themselves, thither also they shall see 
** us direct our march. But, O Cheirisophus! I think 
‘* we ought to attack these burners, as in defence of 
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“our country.” Cheirisophus answered, “I am not 
*‘of that opinion. On the contrary, let us also set 
“ fire to it ourselves, and by that means they will give 
“* over the sooner.” 

When they came to their tents, the soldiers em- 
ployed themselves in getting provisions, and the ge- 
nerals and captains assembled, and were in great 
perplexity ; for, on one side of them were exceeding 
high mountains, and on the other a river so deep, 
that when they sounded it with their pikes, the ends 
of them did not even appear above the water. While 
they were in this perplexity, a certain Rhodian came 
to them, and said, ‘*‘ Gentlemen, I will undertake to 
** carry over * four thousand heavy-armed men at a 
* time, if you will supply me with what I want, and 
“give me a * talent for my pains” Being asked 
what he wanted, “I shall want,” says he, “two 
“‘ thousand leather bags. I see here great numbers 
** of sheep, goats, oxen, and asses: if these are flayed, 
‘‘and their skins blown, we may easily pass the ri- 
“ver with them. I shall also want the girts be- 
“longing to the sumpter horses: with these,” adds 
he, ‘‘ I will fasten the bags to one another, and hang- 
“ ing stones to them, let them down into the water 
“instead of anchors, then tie up the bags at both 
“ends, and when they are upon the water, lay fas- 
‘‘cines upon them, and cover them with earth. I 
* will maké you presently sensible,” continues he, 
*‘ that you cannot sink, for every bag will bear up 
“ two men, and the fascines and the earth will pre- 
** vent them from slipping.” 

The generals, hearing this, thought the invention 
ingenivus, but impossible to be put in practice; there 
being great numbers of horse on the other side of 
the river to oppose their passage, and these would 
at once break all their measures. ‘The next day the 
army turned back again, taking a different road from 
that which leads to Babylon, and marched to the 
villages that were not burned, setting fire to those 
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they abandoned, insomuch that the enemy did not 
ride up to them, but looked on, wondering which 
way the Greeks meant to take, and what their in- 
tention was. Here, while the soldiers were em- 
ployed in getting provisions, the generals and cap- 
tains re-assembled, and ordering the prisoners to be 
brought in, enquired concerning * every country that 
lay round them. The prisoners informed them that 
there was to the south a road that led to Babylon 
and Media, through which they came: another to 
the east, leading to Susa and Ecbatana, where the 
king is said to pass the summer and the spring; a 
third to the west over the Tigris, to Lydia and Ionia ; 
and that the road, which lay over the mountains to 
the north, led to * the Carduchians. This people, 
they said, inhabited those mountains, and that they 
were a warlike nation, and not subject to the king ; 
and that once the king’s army, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, penetrated into 
their country, whence not one of them returned, the 
roads being hardly passable. But that whenever 
there was a peace subsisting between them and the 
governor residing in the plain, there was an inter- 
course between the two nations. 

The generals, hearing this, kept those prisoners 
by themselves from whom they received the in- 
telligence of each country, without discovering what 
rout they designed to take. However, they found 
there was a necessity to pass the mountains,. and 
penetrate into the country of the Carduchians: for 
the prisoners informed them, that, as soon as they 
had passed through it, they should arrive in Ar- 
menia, which was a spacious and plentiful coun- 
try, and of which Orontas was governor : whence 
they might, without difficulty, march which way 
soever they pleased. Upon this they offered sacri- 
fice, to the end that when they found it conve- 
nient they might depart, (for they were afraid the 
pass over the mountains might be possessed by 
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the enemy) and commanded the soldiers, as soon 
as they had supped, to get their baggage ready, 
then all to go to rest, and march upon the first 
order. 


BOOK IV. 


We have hitherto given an account of what hap- 
pened in the expedition of Cyrus to the time of the 
battle; of what happened after the battle, during 
the truce concluded between the king and the Greeks 
who had served under Cyrus; and in what manner, 
after the king and Tissaphernes had broken the truce, 
the Greeks were harassed, while they were followed 
by the Persian army. 

When the Greeks came to the place, where the 
river Tigris is, both from its depth and breadth, ab- 
solutely impassable, and no road appeared, the craggy 
mountains of the Carduchians hanging over the river, 
the generals resolved to march over those mountains : 
for they were informed by the prisoners, that, after 
they had passed them, they would have it in their 
power to cross the head of the Tigris, in Armenia, if 
they thought proper; if net, to go round it. ' The 
source of the Euphrates also was said not to be far 
distant from that of the Tigris: and, indeed, the dis- 
tance between these two rivers is in some places but 
small. To the end, therefore, that the enemy might 
not be acquainted with their design of penetrating 
into the country of the Carduchians, and defeat it, 
by possessing themselves of the eminences, they exe- 
cuted it in the following manner : when it was * about 
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to allow them to traverse the plain while it was yet 
dark, they decamped ; and, marching when the order 
was given, came to the mountain by break of day. 
Cheirisophus commanded the vanguard with his own 
people, and all the light-armed men; and Xenophon 
brought up the rear with the heavy-armed, having 
none of the light-armed because there seemed no 


_ danger of the enemy’s attacking their rear, while they 


were marching up the mountain. Cheirisophus 
gained the top before he was perceived by the enemy : 
then led forward ; and the rest of the army, as fast as 
they passed the summit, followed him into the vil- 
lages, that lay dispersed in the valleys and recesses 
of the mountains. 

Upon this, the Carduchians left their houses, and, 
with their wives and children, fled to the hills, where 
they had an opportunity of supplying themselves with 
provisions in abundance. The houses were well fur- 
nished with all sorts of brass utensils, which the 
Greeks forbore to plunder; neither did they pursue 
the inhabitants, in hope, by sparing them, to prevail 
upon the Carduchians, since they were enemies to 
the king, to conduct them through their country ina 
friendly manner: but they took all the provisions 
they met with, for they were compelled to it by ne- 
cessity. However, the Carduchians paid no regard 
to their invitations, nor shewed any other symptonis 
of a friendly disposition ; and when the rear of the 
Greek army was descending from the top of the 
mountains into the villages, it being now dark, (for 
as the way was narrow, they spent the whole day in 
the ascent of the mountains, and the descent from 
thence into the villages) some of the Carduchians, 
gathering together, attacked the hindmost, and killed 
and wounded some of them with stones and arrows. 
They were but few in number, for the Greek army 
came upon them unawares. Had the enemy been 
more numerous at that time, great part of the army 
had been in danger. In this manner they passed the 
night in the villages; the Carduchians made fires all 
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round them upon the mountains, and both had their 
eyes upon one another. 

As soon as it was day, the generals and the cap- 
tains of the Greeks assembled, and resolved to reserve 
only those sumpter-horses upon their march that 
were necessary and most able, and to leave the rest, 
and dismiss all the slaves they had newly taken: for 
the great number of sumpter-horses and slaves re- 
tarded their march ; and many of their men, by hav- 
ing charge of these, were unfit for action. Besides, 
there being so many mouths, they were under a ne- 
cessity of providing and carrying double the quantity 
of provisions. This being resolved, they gave or- 
ders to have it put in execution. 

While, therefore, they were upon their march after 
dinner, the generals placed themselves in a narrow 
pass, and, whatever they found reserved by the sol- 
diers, contrary to order, they took it away; and the 
men submitted, unless any of them happened pri- 
vately to have retained some boy, or beautiful wo- 
man he was fond of. In this manner they marched 
that day, sometimes fighting, and sometimes resting 
themselves. The next day there was a great storm : 
however, they were obliged to go on; for their pro- 
visions failed them. Cheirisophus led the van, and 
Xenophon brought up the rear. Here, the ways be- 
ing narrow, the enemy made a brisk attack upom 
them, and, coming up close, discharged their arrows, 
and made use of their slings: so that the Greeks, 
sometimes pursuing, and sometimes retreating, were 
obliged to march slowly: and Xenophon often or- 
dered the army to halt, when the enemy pressed hard 
upon them. Upon one of these orders, Cheirisophus, 
who used to stand still on the like occasions, did not 
stop, but marched faster than usual, and ordered the 
men to follow. By this it appeared there was some- 
thing extraordinary, but they were not at leisure to 
send to him to enquire the cause of this haste ; so 
that the march of those in the rear had the resemblance 
more of a flight than a retreat. Here fell a brave 
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man, Cleonymus, a Lacedemonian, who was wound- 
ed in the side by an arrow, that made its way both 
through his shield and his buff coat. Here also fell 
Basias, an Arcadian, whose head was pierced quite 
through with an arrow. When they arrived at the 
place, where they designed to encamp, Xenophon 
immediately went as he was to Cheirisophus, and 
blamed him for not stopping, but obliging the rear 
to fly and fight at the same time. ‘‘ Here we have 
*« Jost two brave and worthy men,” says he, “ with- 
** out being able either to bring them off, or to bury 
them.” To this Cheirisophus answered, “ Cast your 
** eyes upon those mountains, and observe how im- 
«* passable they all are. You see there is but one 
<< road, and that a steepone. It is, you may observe, 
“* possessed too by a great multitude of men, who 
** stand ready to defend it. For this reason I marched 
«hastily, without staying for you, that, if possible, 
«I might prevent the enemy, and make myself mas- 
“ter of the pass; for our guides assure us there is 
«no other road.” Xenophon replied, “I have two 
** prisoners ; for, when the enemy molested us in our 
“march, we placed some men in ambush, which 
“ gave us time to breath, and, having killed some of 
«them, we were also desirous of taking some alive, 
“with this view, that we might have guides whe 
“‘ were acquainted with the country.” 

The prisoners, therefore, being brought hefore 
them, they 3 questioned them separately, whether 
they knew of any other road than that, which lay be- 
fore them. One of them said he knew no other, 
though he was threatened with divers kinds of tor- 
ture. As he said nothing to the purpose, he was put 
to death in the presence of the other. ‘The survivor 
said, this man pretended he did not know the other 
road, because he had a daughter married toa man 
who lived there; but that he himself would under- 
take to conduct us through a road that was passable 
even for the sumpter horses. Being asked whether 
there was any difficult pass in that road, he said there 
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was a summit, which, if not secured in time, would 
render the passage impracticable. Upon this it was 
thought proper to assemble the captains, the targe- 
teers, and some of the heavy-armed men ; and, hav- 
ing informed them how matters stood, to ask them 
whether any of them would shew their gallantry, 
and voluntarily undertake this service. Two of the 
heavy-armed men offered themselves: Aristonymus 
of Methydria, and Agasias, of Stymphalus, both Ar- 
cadians. But Callimachus of Parrhasie, an Arcadian, 
and Agasias, had a contest who should undertake it. 
The latter said that he would go, and take with him 
volunteers out of the whole army. “ For I am well 
“* assured,” says he, “if 1 have the command, many 
« of the youth will follow me.” After that they asked 
if any of the light-armed men, or of their officers, 
would also be of the party. Upon which Aristeas, 
of Chios, presented himself. He had, upon many 
oceasions of this nature, done great service to the 
army. 

The 4 day was now far advanced ; so the generals 
ordered these to eat something, and set out, and de- 
livered the guide to them bound. It was agreed that 
if they made themselves masters of the summit, they 
should make it good that night, and as soon as it was 
day, give them notice of it by sounding a trumpet ; 
and that those above should charge that body of the~ 
enemy that was posted in the passage that lay before 
them, while those below marched up to their assis- 
tance with all the expedition they were able. When 
things were thus ordered, they set forward, being 
about two thousand in number. And, notwithstand- 
ing it rained most violently, Xenophon marched at 
the head of the rear-guard towards the passage before 
them, in order to draw the attention of the enemy 
that way, and conceal as much as possible the march 
of the detachment. When Xenophon, with the rear- 
guard, came to 5a valley which they were to pass, in 
order to climb the ascent, the Barbarians rolled down 
* vast round stones, each a ton in weight, with others 
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both larger and smaller. These being dashed against 
the rocks in their fall, the splinters’ were hurled every 
way, which made it absolutely impossible to approach 
the road. Some of the captains despairing to gain 
this passage, endeavoured to find out another, and 
employed themselves in this manner till it was dark. 
When they imagined they could retire without being 
seen, they went away to get their supper; for the 
rear-guard had not dined that day. However, the 
enemy continued to roll down stones all night, as was 
perceived by the noise they made in their fall. In the 
mean time, those, who marched round with the guide, 
surprised the enemy’s guard as they were sitting 
round a fire; and having killed some of them, and 
forced others down the precipice, they staid there, 
thinking they had made themselves masters of the 
summit. But in this they were mistaken, for there 
was still an eminence above them, near which lay 
the narrow way, where the guard sate. There was 
indeed a passage from the post they had taken, to 
that the enemy were possessed of, in the open road. 
Here they remained that night. 

As soon as it was day, they put themselves in order, 
and marched in silence against the enemy; and, 
there being a mist, came close to them before they 
were perceived. When they saw one another, the 
trumpet sounded and the Greeks, shouting, made 
their attack. However, the Barbarians did not stand 
to receive them, but quitted the road, very few of 
them being killed in the flight: for they were pre- 
pared for expedition. Cheirisophus and his men hear- 
ing the trumpet, immediately marched up the pass 
which lay before them. ‘The rest of the generals took 
bye-paths, each of them where he happened to be, 
and, climbing as well as they could, * drew up one 
another with their pikes; and these were the first 
who joined the detachment that had gained the post. 
Xenophon, with one half of the rear-guard, marched 
up the same way those went who had the guide, this 
road being the most convenient for the sumpter- 
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horses ; the other half he ordered to come up behind 
the baggage. In their march they came to a hill 
that commanded the road, and was possessed by the 
enemy, whem they were either to dislodge, or to be 
severed from the rest of the Greeks. ‘The men in- 
deed, might have gone the same way the rest took, - 
but the sumpter-horses could go no other. Encourag- 
ing, therefore, one another, they made their attack 
upon the hill in columns, not surrounding it, but 
leaving the enemy room to run away, if they were so 
disposed. Accordingly, the Barbarians, seeing our 
men marching up the hill, every one where he could 
without discharging either their arrows or their darts 
upon those who approached the road, fled 3 and quit- 
ted the place. The Greeks, having marched by this 
hill, saw another before them also possessed by the 
enemy. This they resolved to attack likewise; but 
Xenophon, considering that if he left the hill they 
had already taken without a guard, the enemy might 
repossess it, and from thence annoy the sumpter- 
horses as they passed by them; (for the way being 
narrow, there was along file of them.) He, therefore, 
left upon this hill, Cephisodorus the son of Cephisi- 
phon, an Athenian, and Archagoras, a banished Ar- 
give, both captains ; while he with the rest marched 
to the second hill, and took that also in the same 
manner. There yet remained a third, by much the 
steepest. This was the eminence that commanded 
the post where the guard was surprised at the fire, 
the night before, by the detachment. When the 
Greeks approached the hill, the Barbarians quitted it 
without striking a stroke : so that every body was sur- 
prised and suspected they left the place, fearing, to be 
surrounded and besieged in it. But the truth was, 
that, seeing from the eminence what passed behind, 
they all made haste away with a design to fall upon 
the rear. 

Xenophon, with the youngest of his men, ascended 
to the top of this hill, and ordered the rest to march ° 
- Slowly after, that the two captains, who were left be- 
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hind, might join them: and that when they were all 
together, they should choose some even place in the 
road, and there stand to their arms. He had no sooner 
given his orders than Archagoras, the Argive, came 
flying from the enemy, and brought an account, that 
they were driven from the first hill, and that Cephiso- 
dorus and Amphicrates, and all the rest, who had not 
leaped from the rock and joined the rear, were slain. 
The Barbarians, after this advantage. came to the hill 
opposite to that where Xenophon stood; and Xeno- 
phon treated with them, by an interpreter, concern- 
ing a truce, and demanded the dead. They consented 
to deliver them provided he agreed not to burn their 
villages. Xenophon came into this. While the 
other part of the army approached, and these were 
employed in treating, all the men moved from the 
post they were in towards the same place. Upon 
this the enemy made a stand, and when the Greeks 
began to descend from the top of the hill to join those 
who were drawn up in order of battle, they advanced 
in great numbers, and with tumult ; and, after they 
had gained the top of the hill, which Xenophon had 
quitted, they rolled down stones, and broke the leg of 
one of our men. Here Xenophon’s armour-bearer 
deserted him, taking away his shield: but Eurylochus 
of Lusia, an Arcadian, and one of the heavy-armed 
men ran to his relief, and covered both himself and 
Xenophon with his shield, while the rest joined those 
who stood ready drawn up. 

And now the Greeks were all together, and quar- 
tered there, in many fine houses, where they found 
provisions in abundance: for there was so great a 
plenty of wine, that they kept it in plaistered cisterns. 
Here Xenophon and Cheirisophus prevailed upon the 
Barbarians to deliver up their dead in exchange for 
the guide. These, as far as they were able, they bu- 
ried with all the honours that are due to the memory 
of brave men. The next day they marched without 
a guide, and the enemy, both by fighting with them, 
and seizing all the passes, endeavoured to hinder 
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them from advancing. Whenever therefore they op- 
posed the vanguard, Xenophon, ascending the moun- 
tains from behind, endeavoured to gain some post 
that eommanded the enemy, and by this means opened 
a passage for those who were in the van: and, when 
they attacked the rear, Cheirisophus ascended the hills, 
and endeavouring also to get above the enemy, re- 
moved the obstruction they gave to the march of the 
rear. Thus they were very attentive to relieve one 
another. Sometimes also the Barbarians, after the 
Greeks had ascended the eminences, gave them great 
disturbanee in their descent, for they were very nim- 
ble ; and, though they came near to our men, yet still 
they got off, having no other arms but bows and 
slings. They were very skilful archers; their bows 
were near three cubits in length, and their arrows 
above two. When they discharged their arrows, 
* they drew the string by pressing upon the lower 
part of the bow with their left foot. ' These arrows 
pierced through the shields and corslets of our men, 
who, taking them up, made use of them instead of 
darts, by fixing thongs to them. In these places the 
Cretans were of great service. They were com- 
manded by Stratocles, a C?etan. 

This day they staid in the villages situate above 
the plain that extends to the river Centrites, which is 
two hundred feet broad, and the boundary between 


Armenia and the country of the Carduchians. Here 


the Greeks rested themselves. This river is about 
six or seven stadia from the Carduchian mountains. 
Here therefore they staid with great satisfaction, hav- 
ing plenty of provisions, and often calling to mind 
the difficulties they had undergone; for, during the 
seven days they had marched through the country of 
the Carduchians, they were continually fighting, and 
suffered more than from all the attempts of the king 
and Tissaphernes. Looking upon themselves, there- 
fore, as freed from these hardships, they rested with 
pleasure. But, as soon as it was day, they saw a body 
of horse, on the other side of the river, completely 
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armed, and ready to oppose their passage ; and, above 
the horse, another of foot drawn up upon an emi- 
nence, to hinder them from penetrating into Arme- 
nia. These were Armenians, Mygdonians, and Chal- 
deans, all mercenary troops, belonging to Orontas 
and Artuchus. The Chaldians were said to be a free 
people, and warlike; their arms were long shields 
and spears. ‘The eminence upon which they were 
drawn up, was about three or four hundred feet from 
the river. ‘The only road the Greeks could discover, 
led upwards, and seemed to have been made by art. 
Over-against this road the Greeks endeavoured to 
pass the river: but, upon trial, they found the water 
came up above their breasts ; that the river was ren- 
dered uneven by large slippery stones; and that it 
was not possible for them to hold their arms in the 
water; which, if they attempted, they were borne 
away by the stream, and, if they carried them upon 
their heads, they were exposed to the arrows, and the 
other missive weapons of the enemy. They retired, 
therefore, and encamped on the banks of the river. 
From hence they discovered a great number of 
armed Carduchians, who were got together upon the 
mountain, in the very place where they had encamped 
the night before. Here the Greeks were very much 
disheartened, seeing on one side of them a river hard- 
ly passable, and the banks of it covered with troops 
to obstruct their passage, and, on the other, the Car- 
duchians ready to fall upon their rear, if they at- 
tempted it. This day therefore, and the following 
night, they remained in the same place under great 
perplexity. Here Xenophon had a dream: he thought 
he was in chains, and that his chains breaking asun- 
der of their own accord, he found himself at liberty, 
and went whithersoever he pleased. As soon as the 
first dawn of day appeared, he went to Cheirisophus, 
and told him he was in hopes every thing would be 
well, and acquainted him with his dream. Cheiriso- 
phus was pleased to hear it : and, while the morn ad- 
vanced, all the generals, who were present, offered 
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sacrifice, and the very first victims were favourable. 
As soon therefore as the sacrifice was over, the gene- 
rals and captains departing ordered the soldiers to 
8 oet their breakfast. While Xenophon was at break- 
fast, two young men came to him, for it was well 
known that all persons might have free access to him 
at his meals; and, that, were he even asleep, they 
might wake him, if they had any thing to communi- 
cate concerning the operations of the war. These 
youths informed him, that while they were getting 
brush-wood for the fire, they saw on the other side of 
the river, among the rocks that reached down to it, 
an old man, and a woman with some maid-servants, 
hiding something, that looked like bags full of clothes, 
in the hollow of a rock. That, seeing this, they 
thought they might securely pass the river, because 
the place was inaccessible to the enemy’s horse. So 
they undressed themselves, and, taking their naked 
daggers in their hands, proposed to swim over ; but 
the river being fordable, they found themselves on 
the other side before the water came up to their mid- 
dle, and having taken the clothes, repassed it. 
Xenophon, hearing this, made a libation himself, 
and ordered wine to be given to the youths to do the 
same, and that they should address their prayers to 
the gods, who had sent the dream, and discovered 
the passage to complete their happiness. After the _ 
libation, he immediately carried the two youths te 
Cheirisophus, to whom they gave the same account, 
Cheirisophus, hearing this, made libations also. After 
that, they gave orders to the soldiers to get their bag- 
gage ready. Then, assembling the generals, they con- 
sulted with them in what manner they should pass 
the river with most advantage, and both overcome 
those who opposed them in front, and secure them- 
selves against the others, who threatened their rear. 
And it was resolved that Cheirisophus should lead the 
van, and pass over with one half of the army, while 
the other staid with Xenophon ; and that the sumpter- 
horses, with all those that attended the army, should 
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pass in the middle. After this disposition was made, 
they began their march. The two youths led the way, 
keeping the river on their left. They had about four 
stadia to go before they came to the ford. 

As they marched on one side of the river, several 
bodies of horse advanced on the other opposite to 
them. When they came to the ford, and to the bank 
of the river, the men stood to their arms, and first 
Cheirisophus, with a garland upon his head, pulled 
off his clothes, and, taking his arms, commanded all 
the rest to do the same: he then ordered the capiains 
to draw up their companies in 3 columns, and march 
some on his left hand, and some on his right. In 
the mean time the priests offered sacrifice, and poured 
the blood of the victims into the river; and the ene- 
my, from their bows and slings, discharged a volley 
of arrows and stones, but none of them reached our 
men. After the victims appeared favourable, all the 
soldiers sung the pean and '4 shouted, all the womea 
answered them ; for the men had many mistresses in 
the army. 

Immediately Cheirisophus, with his men, went into 
the river; and Xenophon, taking those of the rear- 
guard, who were most prepared for expedition, march- 
ed back in all haste to the passage opposite to the 
road that led to the Armenian mountains, making a 
feint as if his design was to pass the river in that place, 
and intercept the horse that were marching along 
the bank of it. The enemy, seeing Cheirisophus with 
his men passing the river with great ease, and Xeno- 
phon with his forces marching back in all haste, 
were afraid of being intercepted, and fled with preci- 
pitation to the road, that led from the river up into 
the country. Having gained that road, they conti- 
nued their march up the mountain. As soon as Ly- 
cius, Who had the command of the horse, and As- 
chines, who commanded the targeteers belonging to 
Cheirisopbus, saw the enemy fiying with so much 
haste, they pursued them, the rest of the soldiers cry- 
ing out to them that they would not be left behind, 
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but would march up the mountain in a body.. When 
Cheirisophus had passed the river with his forces, he 
did not pursue the horse, but marched along. the 
bank against the other body of the enemy that was 
posted upon the upper ground. These, finding them- 
selves abandoned by their horse, and seeing our 
heavy-armed men coming up to attack them, quitted 
the eminence that commanded the river. 

Xenophon therefore perceiving every thing went 
well on the other side, returned in all haste to the 
army that was passing over; for, by this time the 
Carduchians were seen descending into the plain, as 
if they designed to fall upon the rear. Cheirisophus 
had now possessed himself of the eminence, and Ly- 
cius, while he was pursuing the enemy, with a few 
of his men, took part of their baggage that was left 
behind, and in it rich apparel, and drinking cups. 
The baggage of the Greeks, with those who had 
charge of it, was yet passing ; when Xenophon, fac- 
ing about, » drew up his men against the Cardu- 
chians. He ordered all the captains to divide their 
several companies into two distinct bodies of 
twenty-five men each, and to extend their * front to 
the * left, and that the captains with the leaders of 
these distinct bodies should march against the Cardu- 
chians, while the * hindmost men of every file posted 
themselves upon the bank of the river. 

Now the Carduchians, when they saw the rear re- 
duced to a few by the departure of those who had 
the charge of the baggage, advanced the faster, sing- 
ing as they came on. Upon this, Cheirisophus, see- 
ing all on his side was secure, sent the targeteers, the 
slingers, and archers to Xenophon, with directions 
to do whatever he commanded: but he, as soon as 
he saw them coming down the hill, sent a messen- 
ger to them with orders to halt, as soon as they came 
to the river; and that, when they saw him begin to 
pass it with his men, they should come forward in 
the water on each side opposite to him, » the darters 
with their fingers in the * slings of their darts, and 
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the archers with their arrows on the string, as if they 
designed to pass over, but not advance far into the 
river. At the same time he ordered his own men, 
when they came near enough to the enemy to reach _ 
them with their slings, and the heavy-armed men 
*3 struck their shields with their pikes, to * sing the 
pean, and rush at once upon the enemy: and, when 
they were put to flight, and the trumpet from the ri- 
ver * sounded a charge, to face about to the right, 
° and that the hindmost men of every file should lead 
the way, and all make what haste they could to the 
river, which they were to pass in their ranks, that 
they might not hinder one another; telling them 
that he should look upon him as the bravest man, 
who first reached the opposite side. 

The Carduchians, seeing those who remained, but 
few in number, (for many even of those who had or- 
ders to stay, were gone, some to take care of the 
sumpter-horses, some of their baggage, and others of 
27 other things) came up boldly towards them, and 
‘began to use their slings and bows. But, when the 
Greeks singing the pean, ran forward to attack them, 
they did not stand vw receive them, (for though they 
were well enough armed for a sudden onset and re- 
treat upon the mountains they inhabited, yet they 
were not all so to fight hand to hand.) In the mean 
time the trumpet sounded, upon which the enemy 
fied much faster than before ; and the Greeks, facing 
about, passed the river in all haste. Some of the 
anemy seeing this, ran back to the river, and wound- 
ed a few of our men with their arrows; but many of 
them, even when the Greeks were on the other side, 
were observed to continue their flight. In the mean 
time those who had met them in the river, carried 
on by their courage, advanced unseasonably, and 
repassed it after Xenophon and his men were on 
the other side; by this means some of them also 
were wounded. 

The army, having passed the river about noon, 
@rew up in their ranks, and, in this manner, marched 
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at once over the plain of Armenia, intermixed with 
hills of an easy ascent, making no less than five pa- 
rasangas: for there were no villages near the river, 
by reason of the continual wars with the Carduchians. 
However at last they came to a large village, that had 
a palace in it belonging to the * Satrape, and upon 
most of the houses there were turrets: here they 
found provisions in abundance. From this place they 
made, in two days march, ten parasangas, till they 
were advanced above the head of the Tigris. From 
thence they made fifteen parasangas in three days 
march, and came to the river Teleboas. The ” river, 
though not large, was beautiful, and had many fine 
villages on its banks: this country was called the 
western part of Armenia. The governor of it was 
Teribazus, who had behaved himself with great fide- 
lity to the king, and, when he was present, no other 
lifted the king on horseback. ‘This person rode 
up towards the Greeks with a body of horse, and, 
sending his interpreter, acquainted them that he de- 
sired to speak with their commanders. Upon this 
the generals thought proper to hear what he had to 
say, and, advancing within hearing, asked him what 
he wanted. He answered that he was willing to en- 
ter into a league with them upon these terms: that 
he should not do any injury to the Greeks, or they 
burn the houses, but have liberty to take what pro- 


visions they wanted. The generals agreed to this: ~ 


so they concluded a league upon these conditions, 
From thence they advanced through a plain, and 
in three days’ march made fifteen parasangas, Teriba- 
zus following them with his forces at the distance of 
about ten stadia, when they came to a palace, sur- 
rounded with many villages, abounding in all sorts 
of provisions. While they lay encamped in this place, 
there fell so great a * snow in the night, that it was 
resolved the next morning the soldiers, with their ge- 
nerals, should remove into the villages, and quarter 
there, for no enemy appeared ; and the great quan- 
tity of snow seemed a security to them. Here thev 
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found all sorts of good provisions, such as cattle, corn, 
old wines exceeding fragrant, raisins, and legumens 
of all kinds. In the mean time, some of the men, 
who had straggled from the camp, brought word that 
they had seen an army, and that in the night many 
fires appeared. For this reason the generals thought 
it not safe for the troops to quarter in the villages at 
a distance from one another ; so resolved to bring the 
army together. Upon this they re-assembled, and it 
was determined to encamp abroad. While they passed 
the night in this camp, there fell so great a quantity 
of snow, that it covered both the arms and the men 
as they lay upon the ground ; the sumpter-horses also 
were so benumbed with the snow, that it was with 
difficulty they were made to rise. It wasa miserable 
sight to see the men lie upon the ground still covered 
with snow. But, when Xenophon was so hardy as 
to rise naked, and rive wood, immediately another 
got up, and taking the wood from him, cleft-it him- 
self. Upon this they all rose up, and, making: fires, 
anointed themselves; for they found there many 
sorts of ointments, which served them instead of oil, 
as hog’s-grease, oil of sesame, of bitter almonds, and 
of turpentine. There was also found a precious oint- 
ment made of all these. 

After this they determined to disperse themselves 
again in the villages, and quarter under cover. Upon 
which the soldiers ran with great shouts and pleasure 
to the houses and provisions: but those who had set 
fire to the houses, when they left them before, were 
justly punished by encamping abroad, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather. From hence they sent 
that night a detachment to the mountains, where the 
stragglers said they had seen the fires, under the com- 
mand of Democrates of Temenus, because he was 
ever thought to give a true account of things of this 
nature, reporting matters as they really were. At his 
return he said he had seen no fires, but, having taken 
a prisoner, he brought him with him. This man had 
» 3 Persian bow and quiver, and“ an Amazonian 
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battle-ax; and, being asked of what country he was, 
he said he was a Persian, and that he went from the 
army of Teribazus to get provisions. Upon this they 
asked him of what numbers that army consisted, and 
with what intention it was assembled. He answered, 


that Teribazus, besides his own army, had mercenary” 


troops of Chalabians and Taochians; and, that his 
design was to attack the Greeks in their passage over 
the mountains, as they marched through the defile, 
which was their only road. 

The generals, hearing this, resolved to assemble the 
army, and, leaving a guard in the camp under the 
command of Sophenetus of Stymphalus, they imme- 
diately set forward, taking the prisoner with them for 
their guide. After they had passed the mountains, 
the targeteers, who marched before the rest, as soon 
as they discovered the enemy’s camp, ran to it with 
shouts, without staying for the heavy-armed men. 
The Barbarians, hearing the tumult, did not stand 
their ground, but fled. However, some of them were 
killed, and about twenty horses taken, as was also the 
tent of Teribazus, in which they found beds with sil- 
ver feet, and drinking cups, with some prisoners, who 
said they were his bakers and cup-bearers. When the 
commanders of the heavy-armed men were informed 
of all that passed, they. determined to return in all 
haste to their own camp, lest any attempt should be 
made upon those they had left there ; and immediate- 
ly ordering a retreat to be sounded, they returned, 
and arrived there the saine day, 

The next day they resolved to march away with all 
the haste they could, before the enemy should rally 
their forces, and possess themselves of the pass. Their 
baggage therefore being presently ready, they set for- 
ward through a deep snow with many guides; and 
having the same day passed the eminence upon which 
Teribazus designed to attack them, they encamped, 
From thence they made three marches through a de- 
sert, and came to the Euphrates, which they passed, 
the water coming up to their navel. It was said the 
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sources of this river were not far off. From thence 
they made, in three days march, fifteen parasangas, 
over a plain covered with deep snow. ‘The last day’s 
march was very grievous, for the North wind, blow- 
ing full in their faces, quite parched and henummed 
the men. Upon this one of the priests advised to sa- 
crifice to the wind, which was complied with, and the 
vehemence of it visibly abated. The snow was a fa- 
thom in depth, insomuch that many of the slaves and 
sumpter-horses died, and about thirty soldiers. They 
made fires all night, for they found plenty of wood 


in the place where they encamped; and those who 


came late, having no wood, the others who were be- 
fore arrived, and had made fires, would not allow them 
to warm themselves till they had given them a share 
of the wheat, or of the other provisions they had 
brought with them. By this exchange they relieved 
one another’s wants. In the places where the fires 
were made, the snow being melted, there were large 
pits which reached down to the ground; this af- 
forded an opportunity of measuring the depth of the 
snow. 

From thence they marched all the next day through 
the snow, when many of them contracted the * buli- 
my. Xenophon, who commanded the rear, seeing 
them lie upon the ground, knew not what their dis- 
temper was: but, being informed by those who were 
acquainted with it, that it was plainly the bulimy, 
and that, if they ate any thing, they would rise again, 
he went to the baggage, and, whatever refreshments 
he found there, he gave some to those who were af- 
flicted with this distemper, and sent persons able to 
go about, to divide the rest among others, who were 
in the same condition : and, as soon as they had eaten 
something, they rose up, and continued their march. 
During which, Cheirisophus came to a village, just as 
it was dark, and, at a fountain, without the walls, he 
found some women and girls, who belonged to it, 
- carrying water. These inquired who they were? The 
interpreter answered, in Persian, that, they were go- 
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ing to the Satrape from the king. The women re- 
plied, that he was not there, but at a place distant 
about a parasanga from thence. As it was late, they 
entered the walls together with the women, and went 
to the bailiff of the town. Here Cheirisophus en- 
camped with all that could come up. The rest, who 
were unable to continue their march, passed the night 
without victuals or fire, by which means some of them 
perished: and a party of the enemy following our 
march, took some of the sumpter-horses that could 
not keep pace with the rest, and fought with one 
another about them. Some of the men also, who had 
lost their sight by the snow, or whose toes were rotted 
off by the intenseness, of the cold, were left behind. 
The eyes were relieved against the snow by wearing 
something black before them, and the feet against the 
cold, by continual motion, and by pulling off theirshoes 
in the night. If any slept with their shoes on, the 
latchets pierced their flesh, and their shoes stuck to 
their feet ; for when their old shoes were worn out, 
they wore * carbatines made of raw hides. These 
grievances therefore occasioned some of the soldiers 
to be left behind; who, seeing a piece of ground 
that appeared black, because there was no snow upon 
it, concluded it was melted ; and melted it was by a 
vapour that was continually exhaling from a fountain 
in a valley near the place. Thither they betook them- 
selves, and, sitting down, refused to march any fur- 
ther. Xenophon, who had charge of the rear, as soon 
as he was informed of this, tried all means to prevail 
upon them not to be left behind, telling them that 
the enemy were got together in great numbers, and 
followed them close. At last he grew angry. ‘They 
bid him kill them, if he would, for they were not able 
to goon. Upon this, he thought the best thing he 
could do, was, if possible, to strike a terror into the 
enemy that followed, lest they should fall upon the 
men that were tired. It was now dark, and the ene- 
my came on with great tumult, quarrelling with one 
another about their booty. Upon this, such of the 
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rear-guard as were well, rising up, rushed upon them ; 
while those who were tired, shouted out as loud as 
they could, and struck their shields with their pikes. 
The enemy, alarmed at this, threw themselves into 
the valley through the snow, and were no more heard 
of. 

Then Xenophon, with the rest of the forces, went 
away, assuring the sick men, that, the next day, some 
people should be sent to them ; but before they had 
gone four stadia, they found others taking their rest 
in the snow, and covered with it, no guard being ap- 
pointed. These they obliged to rise, who acquainted 
him, that those at the head of the army did not move 
forward. Xenophon, hearing this went on, and send- 
ing the ablest of the targeteers before, ordered them 
to see what was the occasion of the stop. They brought 
word that the whole army took their rest in that man- 
ner. So that Xenophon and his men, after they had 
appointed such guards as they were able, passed the 
night there also without either fire or victuals. When 
it was near day, he sent the youngest of his men to 
oblige the sick to get up and come away. In the 
mean time Cheirisophus sent some from the village 
to inquire in what condition the rear was. These 
were rejoiced to see them, and having delivered their 
sick to them to be conducted to the camp, they 
marched forward ; and, before they had gone twenty 
stadia, they found themselves in the village where 
Cheirisophus was quartered. When they came toge- 
ther, they were of opinion that the army might 
quarter in the villages with safety. So Cheirisophus 
staid in the place he was in, and the rest went to 
the several villages that were allotted to them. 

Here Polycrates, an Athenian, one of the captains, 
desired he might have leave to absent himself; and, 
taking with him those who were most prepared for 
expedition, he made such haste to the village that had 
fallen to Xenophon’s lot, that he surprised all the in- 
habitants together, with their bailiff, in their houses. 
He found here seventeen colts, that were bred as a 
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tribute for the king ; and also the bailiffs daughter, 
who had not been married above nine days. How- 
ever, her husband, being gone to hunt the hare, was 
not taken in any of the villages. Their houses were 
under ground; the mouth resembling that of a well, 
but spacious below : there was an entrance dug for 
the cattle, but the inhabitants descended by ladders. 
In these houses were goats, sheep, cows, and fowls, 
with their young. All the cattle were maintained 
within doors with fodder. There was also wheat, 
barley, and legumens, and * beer in jars, in which 
the malt itself floated even with the brims of the ves- 
sels, and with it reeds, some large, and others small, 
without joints. These, when any one was dry, he 
was to take into his mouth and suck. The liquor 
was very strong, when unmixed with water, and ex- 
ceeding pleasant to those who were used to it. 
Xenophon invited the bailiff of this village to sup 
with him, and encouraged him with this assurance, 
that his children should not be taken from him, and 
that, when they went away, they would leave his 
house full of provisions in return for those they took, 
provided he performed some signal service to the ar- 
my, by conducting them, till they came to another na- 
tion. The bailiff promised to perform this, and, as an 
instance of his good-will, informed them where there 
was wine buried. The soldiers rested that night in 
their several quarters in the midst of plenty, keeping 
a guard upon the bailiff, and having an eye at the 
Same time upon his children. The next day Xeno- 
phon, taking the bailiff along with him, went to Chei- 
risophus, and, in every village through which he 
passed, made a visit to those who were quartered 
there ; and found them every where feasting and re- 
joicmg. They all would force him to sit down to 
dinner with them, and he every where found the ta- 
bles covered with lamb, kid, pork, veal, and fowls ; 
with plenty of bread, some made of wheat, aud some 
of barley. When any one had a mind to drink to his 
friend, he took him to the jar, where he was obliged 
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to stoop, and, sucking, drink like an ox. The soldiers 
gave the bailiff leave to take whatever he desired ; but 
he took nothing ; only wherever he met with any of 
his relations, he carried them along with him. 

When they came to Cheirisophus, they found them 
also ¥’ feasting, and crowned with garlands made of 
hay, and Armenian boys, in Barbarian dresses, wait- 
ing on them. To these they signified by signs what 
they would have them do, as if they had been deaf. 
As soon as Cheirisophus and Xenophon had embraced 
one another, they asked the bailiff, by their interpreter 
who spoke the Persian language, what country it was. 
He answered, Armenia. After that they asked him 
for whom the horses were bred. He said for the king, 
asatribute. He added that the neighbouring country 
was inhabited by the Chalybians, and informed them 
of the road that led to it. After that Xenophon went 
away, carrying back the bailiff to his family, and gave 
him the horse he had taken some time before, which 
was an old one, with a charge that he should recover 
him for a sacrifice (for he had heard he was consecrated 
to the sun), being afraid that, as he was very much 
fatigued with the journey, he should die. At the same 
time he took one of the young horses for himself, and 
gave one of them to each of the generals and captains, 
The horses of this country are less than those of Per- 
sia, but have a great deal more spirit. Upon this 
occasion the bailiff taught us to tie bags to the feet of 
the horses and beasts of burden, when they travelled 
through the snow, for, without them, they sunk up 
to their bellies. 

After they had staid here eight days, Xenophon de- 
livered the bailiff to Cheirisophus, to serve him as a 
guide, and left him all his family, except his son, a 
youth just in the flower of his age. This youth he 
committed to the charge of Episthenis of Amphipo- 
lis, with a design to send him back with his father, if 
he conducted them in a proper manner. At the same 
time they carried as many things as they could into 
his house, and, decamping, marched away. | The bai- 
liff conducted them through the snow unbound. 
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They had now marched three days, when Cheiriso- 
phus grew angry with him for not carrying them to 
some villages. The bailiff said there were none in 
that part of the country. Upon this Cheirisophus 
struck him, but did not order him to be bound: so 
that he made his escape in the night, leaving his son 
behind him. This ill treatment and neglect of the 
bailiff was the cause of the only difference that hap- 
pened between Cheirisophus and Xenophon during 
their whole march. Episthenis took an affection to 
the youth, and, carrying him into Greece, found great 
fidelity in him. 

_ After this they made seven marches at the rate of 
five parasangas each day, and arrived at the river 
3 Phasis, which is about one hundred feet in breadth. 
From thence they made, in two marches, ten parasan- 
gas; when. they found the Chalybians, Taochians, 
and Phasians posted upon the passage that led over 
the mountains to the plain. As soon as Cheirisophus 
saw the enemy in possession of that post, he halted 
at the distance of about thirty stadia, that he might 
not approach them while the army marched in a 
column ; for which reason he ® ordered the captains 
to bring up their companies to the front, that the 
army might be drawn up in a line. 

When the rear-guard came up, he called the gene- 
rals and captains together, and spoke'to them in this 
manner. ‘The enemy, you see, are masters of the 
** pass over the mountain. We are therefore now to 
** consider in what manner we may charge them with 
“‘ the greatest advantage. It is my opinion, that while 
“the soldiers get their dinner, we should consult 
*‘ among ourselves, whether it will be most proper to: 
*“ attempt the passage to-day, or stay till to-morrow.” 
“« My advice is,” says Cleanor, ‘that, as soon as we 
“have dined, we should take our arms, and attack 
“‘ the enemy ; for, if we defer it till to-morrow, this 
“* delay will inspire those who observe us with confi- 
** dence, and their confidenee, will, in all probability, 
*‘ draw others to their assistance.” 
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After him Xenophon said, “‘ This is my sense of the 
‘matter. If we are obliged to fight, we ought to pre- 
“* pare ourselves to fight with all possible bravery ; 
but if we propose to pass the mountain in the ea- 
siest manner, we are to consider by what means we 
“* may receive the fewest wounds, and lose the few- 
“est men. The mountain that lies before us, reaches 
‘* above sixty stadia in length, and, in all this extent, 
no guard appears to be posted any where, but only 
“‘in this part. For which reason I should think it 
more for our advantage to endeavour to surprise 
some unguarded place upon the mountain, and, if 
** possible, prevent their seizing it, than to attack a 
** post already fortified, and men prepared to resist ; 
for it is easier to climb a steep ascent, without 
fighting, than to march upon plain ground, when 
*« the enemy are posted on both sides of us. We can 
** also better see what lies before us in the night, when 
“ we are not obliged to fight, than in the day-time, 
“when we are; and the roughest way is easier to 
**those who march without fighting, than an even 
‘* way to those whose heads are exposed to the darts 
“ofan enemy. Neither do I think it impossible for 
‘* us to steal such a march, since we may have the ad- 
“ vantage of the night to conceal us, and may take so 
* great a circuit as not to be discovered. I am also 
“ of opinion, that, if we make a false attack upon 
“* the post which is possessed by the enemy, we shall, 
“* by that means, find the rest of the mountain more 
‘unguarded ; for this will oblige them to keep all 
‘their forces in a body. But why do I mention 
“ stealing ? # Since I am informed, O Cheirisophus ! 
“that among you Lacedemonians, those of the first 
‘rank practise it from their childhood, and that, in- 
“ stead of being a dishonour, it is your duty to steal 
*¢ those things which the law has not forbidden: and 
“« to the end you may learn to steal with the greatest 
‘* dexterity and secrecy imaginable, your laws have 
“© provided that those who are taken in a theft, shall 
‘‘ be whipped. This is the time, therefore, for you to 
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“ show how far your education has improved you, 
“ and to take care that, in stealing this march, we 
“ are not discovered, lest we smart severely for it.” 

Cheirisophus answered, “ I am also informed, that 
“‘ you Athenians are very expert in stealing the pub- 
“ lic money, notwithstanding the great danger you 
** are exposed to, and that your best men are the most 
* expert at it, that is, if you choose your best men 
“« for your magistrates. So that this is a proper time 
** for you also to shew the effects of your education.” 
**T am ready,” replies Xenophon, ‘to march with 
** the rear-guard, as soon as we have supped, in order 
** to possess myself of the mountain. 1 have guides 
*‘ with me: for our light-armed men have, in an am- 
** buscade, taken some of the marauders, that follow 
“the army. By these I am informed that the moun- 
*‘ tain is not inaccessible, but that goats and oxen 
“ graze upon it, so that, if we are once masters of any 
** part of it, it will be accessible also to our sumpter- 
“‘horses. Neither do I believe the enemy will keep 
** their post, when they see we are masters of the sum- 
“‘ mit, and upon an equality with themselves; be- 
** cause they are now unwilling to come down to us 
** upon equal ground.” But Cheirisophus said, ‘* Why 
*‘ should you go, and leave the charge of the rear? 
<< Rather send others, unless any offer themselves to 
‘this service.’ Upon this Aristonymus of Methy- 
dria presented himself with his heavy-armed men ; 
and Aristeus of Chius, and Nicomachus of Oéete, 
both with their light-armed. And it was agreed that, 
when they had possessed themselves of the summit, 
they should light several fires. When these things 
were settled, they went to dinner, after which Chei- 
risophus led the whole army within ten stadia of the 
enemy, as if he had absolutely resolved to march that 
way. 

Supper being ended, and night coming on, those 
who had orders marched away, and made themselves 
masters of the top of the mountain. The others went 
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to rest where they were. The enemy, finding our 
men were possessed of that post, remained under 
arms, and made many fires all night. As soon as if 
was day, Cheirisophus, after he had offered sacrifice, 
led his forces up the road, while those who had 
gained the summit attacked the enemy ; great part 
of whom staid to defend the pass, and the rest ad- 
vanced against those who were masters of the emi- 
mence. But before Cheirisophus could come up to 
the enemy, those upon the summit were engaged ; 
where our men had the advantage, and drove the 
enemy before them. In the mean time, the Greek 
targeteers ran on from the plain to attack those who 
were ready drawn up to receive them, and Cheiriso- 
phus at the head of the heavy-armed men, followed 
as fast as was consistent with a regular march. How- 
ever, the enemy that were posted in the pass, when 
they saw those above give way, fled also; when great 
numbers of them where slain, and many of their 
bucklers taken, which the Greeks, by cutting them 
to pieces, rendered useless. As soon as they had 
gained the ascent, they offered sacrifice, and having 
erected a trophy, marched down into the plain, where 
they found villages well stored with all serts of pro- 
visions. 

From hence they came to the country of the Tao- 
chians, making, in. five marches, thirty parasangas : 
and here their provisions began to fail them ; for the 
Taochians inhabited fastnesses, into which they had 
conveyed all their provisions. At last the army ar- 
rived at a strong place, which had neither city nor 
_ houses upon it, but where great numbers of men and 
women, with their cattle, were assembled. This 
place Cheirisophus ordered to be attacked the mo- 
ment he came before it, and when the first company 
_ suffered, another went up, and then another; for the 

_ place being surrounded with precipices, they could 
not attack it on all sides at once. When Xenophon 
came up with the rear-guard, the targeteers and 
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heavy-armed men, Cheirisophus said to him, “ You 
<< come very seasonably, for this place must be taken, 
« otherwise the army will be starved.” 

Upon this they called a council of war, and Xeno- 
phon demanding what could hinder them from carry- 
ing the place, Cheirisophus answered, ‘‘ There is no 
« other access to it but this, and when any of our 
« men attempt to gain it, they roll down stones from 
« the impending rock, and those they light upon are 
« treated as you see ;” pointing, at the same time, to 
some of the men whose legs and ribs were broken. 
« But,” says Xenophon, ‘ when they have consumed 
« all the stones they have, what can hinder us then 
“ from going up? for I can see nothing to oppose 
«© us, but a few men, and of these not above two or 
« three that are armed. The space, you see, through 
‘« which we must pass, exposed to these stones, is 
«¢ about one hundred and fifty feet in length, of 
« which that of one hundred feet is covered ® with 
«large pines, growing in groups, against which, if 
« our men place themselves, what can they suffer, 
« either from the stones that are thrown, or rolled 
«down by the enemy? The remaining part of this 
« space is not above fifty feet, which, when the stones 
« cease, we must dispatch with all possible expedi- 
“tion.” ‘ But,” says Cheirisophus, ‘“ the moment 
« we offer to go to the place that is covered with the 
“trees, they will shower down stones upon us.” 
«« That,” replies Xenophon, “is the very thing we 
«‘ want, for by this means they will be consumed the 
« sooner. However,” continues he, “ let us, if we 
“can, advance to that place from whence we may 
« have but a little way to run, and from whence we 
‘« may also, if we see convenient, retreat with ease.” 

Upon this, Cheirisophus and Xenophon, with Cal- 
limachus, of Parrhasie, one of the captains, advanced, 
(for the last had the command that day of the captains 
in the rear) ; all the rest of the officers standing out 
of danger. Then about seventy of the men advanced 
under the trees, not in a body, but one by one, each 
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sheltering himself as well as he could ; while Agasias, 
the Stymphalian, and Aristonymus of Methydria, who 
were also captains belonging to the rear, with some 
others, stood behind, without the trees, for it was not 
safe for more than one company to be there. Upon 
this occasion, Callimachus made use of the following 
stratagem. He advanced two or three paces from 
the tree under which he stood; but as soon as the 
stones began to fly, he quickly retired, and, upon 
every excursion, more than ten cart-loads of stones 
were consumed. When Agasias saw what Callima- 
chus was doing, and that the eyes of the whole army 
were upon him, fearing lest he should be the first 
man who entered the place, he, without giving any 
notice to Aristonymus, who stood next to him, or to 
Eurylochus, of Lusia, both of whom were his friends, 
or to any other person, advanced alone, with a design 
to get before the rest. When Callimachus saw him 
passing by, he laid hold on the ®” border of his 
shield. In the mean time, Aristonymus, and, after 
him, Eurylochus, ran by them both : for all these were 
rivals in glory, and in a constant emulation of each 
other. And, by contending thus, they took the place ; 
for the moment one of them had gained the ascent, 
there were no more stones thrown frum above. 

And here followed a dreadful spectacle indeed ; for 
the women first threw their children down the preci- 
pice, and then themselves. The men did the same, 
And here Atneas the Stymphalian, a captain, seeing 
one of the Barbarians, who was richly dressed, run- 
ning with a design to throw himself down, caught 
hold of him; and the other drawing him after, they 
both fell down the precipice together, and were 
dashed to pieces. Thus we made very few prisoners, 
but took a considerable quantity of oxen, asses, and 
sheep. 

From thence the Greeks advanced through the 
country of the *® Chalybians, and, in seven marches 
made fifty parasangas. These being the most valiant 
people they met with in all their march, they came 
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to a close engagement with the Greeks. They had 
linen corslets that reached below * their navel, and, 
% instead of tassels, thick cords twisted. They had 
also greaves and helmets, and at their girdle * a short 
faulchon, like those of the Lacedemonians, with 
which they cut the throats of those they overpowered, 
and afterwards, cutting off their heads, carried them 
away in triumph. It was their custom to sing and 
dance, whenever they thought the enemy saw them. 
They had pikes fifteen cubits in length, “ with only 
one point. They staid in their cities till the Greeks 
marched past them, and then followed, harassing 
them perpetually. After that they retired to their 
strong holds, into which they had conveyed their 
provisions: so that the Greeks could supply them- 
selves with nothing out of their country, but lived 
upon the cattle they had taken from the Taochians. 
They now came to the river Harpasus, which was 
four hundred feet broad ; and from thence advanced 
through the country of the Scythians, and, in four 
days’ march, made twenty parasangas, passing through 
a plain into some villages ; in which they staid three 
days, and made their provisions. From this place 
they made, in four days’ march, twenty parasangas, 
to a large and rich city well inhabited : it was called 
Gymnias. The gsvernor of this country sent a per- 
son to the Greeks, to conduct them through the ter- 
ritories of his enemies. This guide, coming to the 
army, said he would undertake, * in five days, to car- 
ry them to a place from whence they should see the 
sea. If not, he consented to be put to death. And 
when he had conducted them into the territories be- 
longing to his enemies, he desired them to lay waste 
the country with fire and sword: by which it was 
evident that he came with this view, and not from 
any good-will he bore to the Greeks. The fifth day, 
they arrived at the holy mountain called Theches, 
As soon as the men who were in the van-guard as- 
cended the mountain, and saw the sea, they gave a 
great shout; which, when Xenophon and those in 
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the rear heard, they concluded that some other ene- 
mies attacked them in front ; for the people belong- 
ing to the country they had burned, followed their 
rear, some of whom those who had charge of it had 
killed, and taken others prisoners in an ambuscade. 
They had also taken twenty bucklers made of raw 
ox-hides, with the hair on. 

he noise still increasing as they came nearer, and 
the men, as fast as they came up, running to those 
who still continued shouting, their cries swelled with 
their numbers, so that Xenophon, thinking some- 
thing more than ordinary had happened, mounted on 
horse-back, and, taking with him Lysius and his 
horse, rode up to their assistance ; and presently they 
heard the soldiers calling out, sza! spa! and cheer- 
ing one another. At this they all set a running, the 
rear-guard as well as the rest, and the beasts of bur- 
den, and horses were driven forward, When they 
were all come up to the top of the mountain, they 
embraced one another, and also their generals and 
captains, with tears in their eyes; and immediately 
the men, by whose order it is not known, bringing 
together a great many stones, made a large mount, 
upon which they placed a great quantity of shields 
made of raw ox-hides, staves, and bucklers taken 
from the enemy. The guide himself cut the buck- 
lers in pieces, and exhorted the rest to do the same. 
After this, the Greeks sent back their guide, giving 
him presents out of the public stock : these were a 
horse, a silver cup, a Persian dress, and ® ten da- 
ricks. But, above all things, the guide desired the 
soldiers to give him some of their rings, many of 
which they gave him. Having therefore shewn them 
a village, where they were to quarter, and the road 
that led to the Macronians, when the evening came 
on, he departed, setting out on his return that night. 
From thence the Greeks, in three days’ march, made 
ten parasangas, through the country of the Macro- 
nians. During their first day’s march, they came to 
a river, which divided the territories of the Macro- 
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on their right an eminence of very difficult access, 
and on their left another river, into which the river 
that served for a boundary between the two nations, 
and which the Greeks were to pass, emptied itself, 
The banks of this river were covered with trees, 
which were not large, but grew close to one another. 
These the Greeks immediately cut down, being in 
haste to get out of the place. The Macronians were 
drawn up on the opposite side, to obstruct their pas- 
sage. They are armed with bucklers and spears, and 
wore vests made of hair. They animated one an- 
other, and threw stones into the river; but, as they 
did not reach our men, they could do us no damage. 

Upon this, one of the targeteers coming to Xeno- 
phon, said, he had formerly been a slave at Athens, 
that he understood the language of these people: 
“and,” says he, “if I am not mistaken, this is my 
‘“ own country, and, if there is no objection, I will 
“* speak to the people.” Xenophon answered, “ there 
“is none; so speak to them,” says he, “and _ first 
“enquire what people they are.’ He did so, and 
they answered they were Macronians. ‘ Ask them, 
*« therefore,” says Xenophon, “ why they are drawn 
“up against us, and seek to be our enemies?” To 
which they answered, “ Because you invade our 
“country.” The generals then ordered him to let 
them know, it was not with a view of doing them 
any injury; “‘ but that, having made war against the 
“king, we were returning to Greece, and desirous 
“to arrive at the sea.’ The Macronians asked, 
“whether they were willing to give assurance of 
“this.” The Greeks answered, that they were wil- 
ling both to give and take it. Upon this the Ma- 
cronians gave the Greeks a Barbarian spear, and the 
Greeks gave them one of theirs; for this, they said, 
was their method of pledging their faith ; and both 
parties called upon the gods to be witnesses to their 
treaty. 

When this ceremony was over, the Macronians 
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came in a friendly manner among the Greeks, and 
assisted them in cutting down the trees, in order to 
prepare the way for their passage. They also sup- 
plied them with a market, in the best manner they 
were able, and conducted them through their coun- 
try during three days, till they brought them to the 
mountains of the * Colchians. One of these was 
very large, but not inaccessible. And upon this the 
Colchians stood in order of battle. The Greeks, at 
first, drew up their army in a line, with a design to 
march up the mountain in this disposition ; after- 
wards, the generals, being assembled, thought pro- 
per to deliberate in what manner they should engage 
the enemy with most advantage; when Xenophon 
said it was his opinion they ought to change the dis- 
position, and, dividing the heavy-armed men into 
companies of a hundred men each, to throw every 
company into a separate column; “ for,” says he, 
‘the mountain being in some places inaccessible, 
‘and in others of easy ascent, * the line will pre- 
“ sently be broken, and this will at once dishearten 
“ the men; besides, if we advance with many men 
“in file, the enemy’s line will outreach ours, and 
«they may apply that part of it which out-reaches 
«us, to what service they think proper; and if with 
« few, we ought not to wonder, if they break through 
«* our line wherever their numbers and weapons unite 
«* to make an impression ; and if this happens in any 
« part, the whole line must suffer. To avoid, there- 
« fore, these inconveniences, I think the several com- 
« panies being thus drawn up in separate columns, 
“ought to march at so great a distance from one 
«another, that the last on each side may reach be- 
«yond the enemy’s wings ; by this means, not only 
« our last companies will outreach their line, but, as 
«¢ we make our attack in columns, the bravest of our 
«* men will charge first ; and let every company as- 
“ cend the mountain in that part where it is of easy 
«access: neither will it be an easy matter for the 
« enemy to fall into the intervals, when the compa- 
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** nies are placed on each side, or to break through 
“them, when they advance in columns; anid if any 
** of the companies suffer, the next will relieve them, 
“< and if any one of them can by any means gain the 
“summit, the enemy will no longer stand their 
‘‘ sround.” This was resolved on, so they divided 
the heavy-armed men into companies, and threw every 
company into a separate column; then Xenophon, 
going from the right of the army to the left, spoke 
thus to the soldiers: “ Gentlemen! the enemy you 
“* see before you, are now the only remaining obsta- 
“* cle that hinders us from being already in the place 
“whither we are long since hastening. These, if 
*“ we can, we ought even to eat alive.” 

When every man stood in his place, and all the 
companies were drawn up in columns, they amounted 
to about eighty companies of heavy-armed, each of 
which consisted of near a hundred men; the tar- 
geteers and archers they divided into three bodies of 
near six hundred men each, one of which they placed 
beyond the left wing, another beyond the right, and 
the third in the centre. Then the generals ordered 
the soldiers to make their vows to the gods, and 
after they had made them, and sung the pean, they 
marched, Cheirisophus and Xenophon advanced at 
the head of those targeteers, who were beyond the 
enemy’s line ; these, seeing them coming up, moved 
forward to receive them, and some filed off to the 
right, and others to the left, leaving a great void in 
the centre. When the Arcadian targeteers, who were 
eommanded by Alschines, the Arcadian, saw them 
divide, they ran forward in all haste, thinking they 
fied, and these were the first who gained the summit. 
They were followed by the Arcadian heavy-armed 
men, commanded by Cleanor, the Orchomenian. 
The enemy, when once they began to give ground, 
never stood after, but fled, some one way, and some 
another. After the Greeks had gained the ascent, 
they encamped in many villages full of all sorts of 
provisions. Here they found nothing else worthy of 
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their admiration ; but there being great quantities of 
** bee-hives in those villages, all the soldiers who ate 
of the honeycombs, lost their senses, and were seized 
with a vomiting and purging, none of them being 
able to stand upon their legs. ‘Those who ate but 
little, *’ were like men very drunk, and those who ate 
much, like mad-men, and some like dying persons, 
In this condition great numbers Jay upon the ground, 
as if there had been a defeat, and the sorrow was 
general. The next day, none of them died, but re- 
covered their senses, about the same hour they were 
seized ; and the third and fourth day, they got up as 
if they had taken physic. 

From thence they made, in two days march, seven 
parasangas, and arrived at the sea, and + at Trebi- 
sond, a Greek city, well inhabited, and situated upon 
the Euxine sea; it is a colony of the Sinopians, but 
lies in the country of the Colchians. Here they staid 
about thirty days, encamping in the villages of the 
Colchians, and from thence made exeursions into 
their country, and plundered it. The inhabitants of 
Trebisond supplied them with a market in their camp, 
and received the Greeks with great hospitality, mak- 
ing them presents of oxen, barley-meal, and wine ; 
they also concluded a treaty with them in favour of 
the neighbouring Colchians, the greatest part of 
whom inhabit the plain, and from these also the 
‘Greeks received more oxen, as a mark of their hospi- 
tality. After this, they prepared the sacrifice they 
had vowed. They had received oxen enough to offer 
to Jupiter the Preserver, and to Hercules, in return 
for their having conducted them with safety, and also 
to the other gods what they had vowed They also 
celebrated a Gymnic game upon the mountain where 
they encamped and chose Drocontius, of Sparta, (who 
having involuntarily killed a boy with his faulchon, 
fled from his country, when he was a child) to take 
care of the course, and preside at the game. 

When the Sacrifice was over, they delivered the 
hides of the vietims to Dracontius, and desired he 
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would lead them to the place, where he had prepared 
the course. This hill, says he, pointing to the place 
where they stood, is the properest place for running, 
let them take which way they will. But, said they, 
how is it possible for them to wrestle in so uneven, 
and so bushy a place? He that is thrown, replied he, 
will feel the greater anguish. * The course was run 
by boys, the greatest part of whom were prisoners, 
and the long course by above sixty Cretans: others 
contended in wrestling, boxing, and the pancratium. 
All which made a fine sight : * for many entered the 
lists, and, as their friends were spectators, there was 
great emulation. Horses also ran ; they were obliged 
to run down to the sea, and turning there, to come 
up again to the ’ altar. In the descent, many rolled 
down the hill, but, when they came to climb it, the 
58 ascent was so very steep the horses could scarcely 
come in at a foot-pace. Upon this the spectators 
shouted, and laughed, and animated their friends. 
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THE 


DISSERTATION OF POLYBIUS 


MACEDONIAN PHALANX. 


17 B. 


Havine promised, in the * fourth Book, to eom- 
pare, upon a proper occasion, the arms of the Ro- 
mans and Macedonians, and the different dispositions 
of their respective armies, as also to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both ; I shall take the 
opportunity of their being engaged together, to en- 
deavour to perform my promise. For since the Ma- 
cedonian disposition, recommending itself by suc- 
cess, formerly prevailed over that of the Asiatics and 
Greeks ; and on the other side, the Roman disposi- 
tion has been victorious over that of the Africans, 
and of all the inhabitants of the western part of Eu- 
rope; and since, in our time, there has been not 
only one but many trials of the dispositions and sol- 
diers of both nations ; it will be a useful and a cre- 
ditable undertaking to inquire into the difference of 
their discipline, and consider the cause of the victo- 
ries of the Romans, and of their excelling all other 
nations in military achievements, to the end we may 
not, by attributing their success to fortune, like weak 
men, compliment the victorious without foundation ; 
but, by being acquainted with the true reasons of it, 
celebrate and admire the conquerors with justice. 


* See Note 51. 


Ay 
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As to what relates to the battles, in which the Ro- 
mans were engaged with Hannibal, and the defeats 
they received from him, it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon them, since they were not owing either to their 
arms, or their disposition, but to a superiority of ge- 
nius, and conduct in Hannibal. This we have made 
appear in the relation of those battles : and this is 
farther confirmed by the event of the war, (for as soon 
as the Romans were commanded by a general equal 
to Hannibal, they presently became victorious) and 
also by the conduct of Hannibal himself, who, dislik- 
ing the arms his men had till then made use of, upon 
the first victory he gained over the Romans, immedi- 
ately armed his forces with the arms of the latter, and 
continued to use them ever after. It is also certain, 
that Pyrrhus not only made use of Italian arms, but 
also of Italian forces, in his engagements with the 
Romans, placing a body of Italians, and of his own 
men, drawn up in a phalanx, alternately : however, 
not even by this means, was he able to beat the Ro- 
mans, but the event of all their battles proved doubt- 
ful. It was necessary to premise these things, to the 
end that nothing may seem to contradict our asser- 
tions. I now return to the proposed comparison. 
Many arguments may convince us that nothing can 
resist the phalanx in front, or withstand its onset, 
when possessed of all the advantages that are pecu- 
liar to it: for each man, with his arms, when drawn 
up in order of battle, takes up three feet in depth ; 
and their pikes, though originally sixteen cubits in 
length, are, however, in reality, fourteen ; of these, 
four are taken up by the distance between his hands, 
and so much of the hinder part of the pike, as is ne- 
cessary to balance the fore part, when presented to the 
enemy. ‘This being so, it is plain that the pike, 
when grasped with both hands and presented, must 
project ten cubits before each man, Hence it hap- 
pens, that the pikes of the fifth rank will project two 
cubits, and those of the second, third, and fourth, 
will project more than two before the file-leaders, 
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when the intervals between the ranks and files of 
the phalanx are properly observed, as Homer has 
shewn in these verses : 


‘« An iron scene gleams dreadful o’er the fields, 
Armour in armour lock’d, and shields in shields, 
Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man along.” 
POPE. 


This being truly and beautifully expressed, it follows, 
that five pikes, differing two cubits from one another, 
in length, must project before each of the file-leaders : 
so that it is an easy matter to represent to one’s self, 
the appearance, and strength of the whole phalanx, 
when being, as usual, drawn up sixteen deep, present- 
ing its pikes, it makes an attack. Of these sixteen 
ranks, those, that exceed the fifth, cannot contribute, 
with their pikes, to annoy the enemy ; for which rea- 
son they do not present them, but each rank inclines 
them over the shoulders of that before it, in order to 
secure them from above; the pikes, by their closeness, 
defending them from the missive weapons, which 
might otherwise, by flying over the foremost ranks, 
fall upon those, who stand behind them. Besides, 
each of these ranks, pressing in file, with the whole 
weight of their body, the rank which immediately 
precedes, they not only strengthen the attack, but 
make it impossible for the foremost ranks to retreat. 
This being the disposition of the phalanx in the whole, 
and in part, we are now to give an account of the 
properties and difference of the Roman arms and dis- 
position, by comparing them together. The Romans 
likewise, with their arms, take up three feet in depth : 
but, as they cover their bodies with their shields, 
changing their guard at every stroke, and make use 
of their swords both to cut, and thrust, it happens 
that their line of battle is in a perpetual fluctuation ; 
this makes it necessary for each man to have room, 


-and an interval of, at least, three feet, both in rank 


and in file, if it is expected he should do his duty ; 
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from whence it follows, that one Roman will stand 
opposite to two file-leaders of the phalanx, and con- 
sequently be exposed to, and engaged with ten spears, 
which it is not possible for one man, when once the 
armies close, to cut to pieces, before he is annoyed by 
them, or easy to break through, since the hindmost 
ranks can contribute nothing either to the force of 
the file leaders, or ta the efficacy of their swords. 
From what has been said it may be easily concluded 
that, as I before observed, nothing can withstand the 
onset of the phalanx in front, while it preserves all 
the advantages that are peculiar to it. What, therefore, 
is the cause that gives the victory to the Romans, and 
defeats those who make use of the phalanx ? It is this : 
military operations are uncertain both in time and 
place ; whereas the phalanx has but one time, one 
place, and one disposition, in which it can perform 
the service that is expected from it. If, therefore, there 
Was a necessity for the enemy to engage the phalanx 
‘at its own time and place, in every decisive action, it 
is reasonable to conclude, from what has been said, 
that the latter would always prove victorious. But, 
if this is possible, and easy to be avoided, why should 
that disposition be any longer looked upon as formi- 
dable ? And, indeed, it is allowed that the phalanx 
stands in need of an even and open ground, where 
there is no impediment, such as ditches, chasms, val- 
lies, eminences, and rivers: for all these are capable 
of confounding, and breaking its ranks. It must also 
be allowed, that it is almost impossible, at least, very 
rare, to find places of twenty or more stadia, in which 
there is nothing of this nature: however, admit there 
are such places ; if the enemy does not think fit to en- 
gage the phalanx there, but, instead of that, marches 
round, and lays waste the towns, and country of their 
friends, what will be the service of such a disposition ? 
Since, while the phalanx remains in the places that 
are proper for it, so far is it from being able to relieve 
its friends, that it is incapable even of preserving it- 
self; for the enemy will easily cut off their provi- 
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sions, themomentthey have, without opposition, made 
themselves absolute masters of the country: and, if 
the phalanx quits the places that are proper for it, to 
engage in any enterprise, it will become an easy con- 
quest. But, if the enemy, resolving to engage the 
phalanx in an even place, should, instead of exposing 
his whole army at once to the onset of the phalanx, 
retreat a little the instant it charges, the event may be 
easily foreseen from what the Romans now practise. 
For I desire no judgment to be formed of my asser- 
tions from what I say, but from what has already hap- 
pened: since the Romans do not engage the phalanx 
with all their legions drawn up in a line parallel to the 
former ; but some divisions of them lie behind in re- 
serve, while others are engaged ; so that, whether the 
phalanx forces those who are opposite to it to give 
way, or is itself forced by them to give way, the pro- 
perty of it is destroyed: for, in order to pursue those 
who fly, or to fly from those who pursue, some parts 
of the line must leave the rest ; which no sooner hap- 
pens, than an opening is given for the reserve to take 
the ground they left, and, instead of attacking those 
who remain in front, to break in upon their flanks, 
or their rear. Since, therefore, it is an easy matter 
to avoid the opportunities and advantages of the pha- 
lanx, but impossible for the latter to avoid those the 
Romans have over it, how is it possible there should 
not in reality, be a great difference between them ? 
Besides, it is sometimes necessary for the phalanx to 
march through, and encamp in all sorts of places ; at 
others, to prevent the enemy, by seizing some advan- 
tageous post ; sometimes to besiege, at others, to be 
besieged, and to meet with unexpected occurrences ; 
for all these things are incident to war, and either de- 
cide the victory, or greatly contribute to it: and, in 
all these, the disposition of the Macedonians is of lit- 
tle or no use; it being impossible for the men, either 
in companies, or singly, to perform any service: 
whereas that of the Romans is properly adapted to 
all; for every Roman, when once armed for action, 
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is equally fit for all places, for all times, and all occur- 
rences; he is also ready and equally disposed either 
for a general, or a particular action, to charge with 
his company, or engage in a single combat. As, 
therefore, the disposition of the Romans is vastly su- 
perior to that of the Macedonians in the use. of all its 
parts, so the enterprises of the former are vastly more 
successful than those of the latter. 


THE following Geographical Dissertation is @ 
work of so much learning, that I am confident it will 
be thought not only to explain, but even to adorn 
the Expedition of Cyrus; and though at first, I 
believe, only designed as a compliment to my book- 
seller, is recetved with as great acknowledgment by 
the atithor, as it will be with approbation by the 
public. There are, I observe, some points, in which 
this learned gentleman differs from me in chronoe 
logy, and the computation of the Greek measures, 
or rather from Diodorus Siculus, and Arbuthnot, 
whom I have followed ; but I could never answer it 
either to the public, or myself, if any difference of 
opinion in those points could create in me a wish to 
deprive them of so great an improvement, or my 
work of so great an ornament. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


DISSERTATION. 


Ir is observed by a late ingenious author, that a 
prince, so entirely bent upon the enlarging of his ter- 
ritories, as Lewis XIV. was, could not be very well 
pleased with the mathematicians who measured his 
kingdom ; for that, by fixing the true boundaries of 
his dominions, they robbed him of more land, than 
he could have any hopes of regaining by four or five 
of his most successful campaigns. The Mohammedan 
princes have still a stronger tie (if stronger can be 
than ambition) in this respect: their religion obliges 
them, both to extend their borders, and to be in a pe- 
culiar manner tenacious of what they already possess. 
How therefore the Grand Seignior may relish the 
measures of our modern geographers, I cannot take 
upon me to say; but certain it is, that they have de- 
prived him of so much land (which before he had an 
uncontested title to) that had the Grand Monarque 
suffered in such a degree, the world would never 
afterwards have had any reason to fear the Gallic 
power. 

The Arabians, who are the geographers the Turks 
are most conversant with, lay down Byzantium, and 
the northern parts of Asia Minor, in about 46 degrees 
of north latitude; Ptolemy in ' about 43; and the 
southern parts of Cilicia, Pamphilia, &c. in * 360 30’; 
whereas in fact the former lie in about 41°, and the 
latter in 37°. So that the Arabians make this part of 
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the Grand Seignior’s dominions four degrees and a 
half; Ptolemy, and by far the greatest part of the 
geographers ever since, two degrees and a half broader, 
than in reality it is; which, considering the length 
of the Euxine sea, viz. more than a thousand miles, is 
-so considerable a portion of country, as a supersti- 
tious Mohammedan could not be easily brought to 
part with. 

I think, I may venture to say, that the Arabians are 
not to be complimented with having made any great 
improvements in geography. It is probable, the first 
of them made use of a faulty copy of Ptolemy in lay- 
ing down the places above mentioned, or, it may be, 
instead of 43° 5’, he mistook the letters, and made it 
45°, and the rest followed him without ever enquiring 
into the truth. But for Ptolemy, who will, I believe, 
be allowed to be the greatest geographer the world 
ever produced, to fall into such a mistake, is very sur- 
prising ; when we consider, that ? Herodotus positive- 
ly affirms, that a man, prepared for expedition, could 
go on foot from the Cilician sea to the Euxine in five 
days. Indeed Ptolemy makes a degree of the great 
circle to consist of but five hundred stadia, and con- 
sequently the breadth of Asia Minor (as it is common- 
ly called) will not be increased in proportion to the 
number of degrees, it being, according to this com- 
putation, about four hundred miles English: but this 
is a great deal too much, especially as the country is 
very mountainous, for a footman to dispatch in so 
short a time as five days. 

Strabo, from Eratosthenes, * places the Sinus Issi- 
cus in the same parallel with the Fretum Gaditanum ; 
which is pretty near the truth : but then he says again, 
from Hipparchus, 5 that Narbon, Massalia, and By- 
zantium lie under one parallel. This it is probable 
Sled Ptolemy into the mistake above mentioned. 
The latitude of Massalia had been determined to be 
about 43°, by the observations of Pytheas. He there- 
fore placed Byzantium and the shore of the Euxine 
in the same latitude, and of consequence made all 
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this country almost double what it is in reality. In- 
deed Strabo proves afterwards, by an ’ odd sort of rea- 
soning, that the parallel of Byzantium is much more 
northward than that of Massalia: because from By- 
zantium to Rhodes, (which lies in the same parallel 
with the Fretum Gaditanum) he says, is allowed by 
all, to be four thousand nine hundred stadia: but 
that from Massalia to the aforesaid parallel is not 
quite two thousand five hundred. We may presume 
that Strabo, though a very cautious and very modest 
writer, did not attend to the words of Herodotus : 
for, if he had, he must have concluded, that upon the 
supposition of Hipparchus and Eratosthenes, afootman 
could travel in five days the whole breadth of Spain, 
that is, from the Fretum Gaditanum (the streights of 
Gibraltar) to the Mare Cantabrium, (the bay of Bis- 
cay) and upon his own supposition in much less ; 
either of which a man of his intelligence must know 
to be quite impracticable. 

All that can be said in this case is, that the greatest 
part of the ancients looked upon Herodotus, as an 
author, that indulged himself too much in the privi- 
lege of travellers; and therefore in general seem to 
give very little credit to what he advances: though 
time and experience have at last convinced the world, 
that he had a genius superior to the rest of man- 
kind ; that is diligence and veracity were equal to his 
genius; and that he, like our countryman R. Bacon, 
discovered truths too sublime for the contemplation 
of the age he lived in. 

This 1 thought proper to premise, because several 
modern map-makers, and ® some late authors still ad- 
here to Ptolemy, in placing Byzantium and the Eu- 
xine two degrees too far to the northward. I shall 
for the future confine myself to the proper subject of 
this dissertation, viz. to the route which the Greek 
army took, in their expedition to Babylon, and in 
their return back again. 

Xenophon begins his account of their march from 
Sardes, the capital of Lydia, because he there joined 
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the army; but afterwards constantly computes from 
Ephesus, the sea-port, from whence he began his jour- 
ney. ‘They directed their 9 march through the middle 
of the country; through Lydia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Cappadocia, and ” Cilicia, to the gates of Syria, near 
the upper end of Sinus Issicus. 

From thence they proceeded to Myriandrus, a sea- 
port town, of which no foot-steps, that I can hear of, 
at present remain. Ptolemy “ places it twenty mi- 
nutes south of Alexandria penes Issum, (Scandertin) 
upon the same meridian ; but whoever casts his eye 
upon the chart of the bay of Scanderin, will soon 
perceive this to be impossible: because the bay lies 
near the North-east and South-west, and both these 
towns stood upon the shore. All that we can gather 
from it is, that they were distant from each other 
twenty of Ptolemy’s minutes, i. e. nineteen English 
miles ; and that therefore Myriandrus is to be placed 
at the entrance into the bay, just within the Sco- 
pulus Rhossicus, now called, Ras al Khanzir. 

From hence, the army, in four days march, made 
twenty parasangas, (in our language leagues) and 
came to the river Chalus, very justly, by the great 
Delisle, supposed to be the Chalib, or Alep, the river 
of Aleppo; because the name is not only the same, 
allowing for the different genius of languages; but 
the distance shews it can be no other. For as Alep- 
po is about twenty small hours journey from Scande- 
rain, so it must be something more from Myriandrus, 
which lay near South-west from the latter of those 
places ; and as there lies a great bog in the direct 
road, which was made passable but of late years, and 
which Cyrus's army was to go almost round; we 
may conclude, that all these put together, must make 
the distance from Myriandrus to the Chalus, twenty 
parasangas, or Persian leagues. In mentioning the 
Chalus, I cannot but make one remark, and that is, 
that it is, in one respect, very different from what it 
was formerly. Xenophon says, it was full of fish in 
his time; and gives a very good ” reason for it. 
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Rauwolf © says, there is great scarcity of fish at A- 
leppo, though the inhabitants do not esteem them ; 
but the reason he gives for their indifference to this 
sort of victuals, seems to me a little extraordinary ; 
he says, ‘It is because most of them drink water ine 
‘« stead of wine.” 

From the Chalus, in five days march, they made 
thirty parasangas, and came to the sources of the 
river Daradax, which Xenophon affirms to be one 
hundred feet broad; by which we must naturally 
conclude, that the army marched along the bank of 
it a considerable way ; because we cannot suppose 
any river in this country, the edge of the desert of 
Arabia, to be one hundred feet in breadth at the 
source. What river this was, or what is the present 
name of it, is difficult, perhaps impossible, to deter- 
mine. The plethrum, or measure of one hundred 
feet, is but a lax way of reckoning, and might, per- 
haps, be applied to rivers a great deal less than one 
hundred feet in breadth: as our ‘5 measures, in mo- 
dern times, are often applied to rivers in a very ran- 
dom manner. However, as modern travellers take 
no notice of any such river, we must let it rest as it 
is, till more satisfactory discoveries are made in these 
parts. What surprises me most in this very particu- 
lar account of their march, is, that our author takes 
no notice of the river, now called *° Ephrin, about 
half way between the bay of Scanderfin and Aleppo ; 
and which the army must of necessity pass in their 
march to the East ; for it rises in the mountains above 
Korus, and falls into the lake of Antioch. This ri-: 
ver is at least as considerable as the Chalus, and 
much more so, I dare venture to say, than any river 
between Aleppo and the Euphrates. ‘This, among a 
great many others, some of which I shall have occa- 
sion to mention in the sequel of this discourse, does 
almost prevail upon me to think, that Xenophon kept 
no journal, at least no regular one, of this expedition ; 
but that he drew it up a great many years afterwards, 
at his leisure, in his ” exile, from the several particu- 
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lars, which must have made a very strong impression 
upon his memory. This will not seem so strange, 
when we consider, that, in Xenophon’s days, writing 
was not what it is in our’s; the materials were not 
easy to be had, nor were they easy to be carried in 
such marches as they performed. 

From the source of the Daradax, they marched, in 
three days, fifteen parasangas, to Thapsacus, upon the 
Euphrates. This city, though nothing at present re- 
mains of it but the name, was formerly a place of 
great note: it was the frontier town of the kingdom 
of Israel, in the days of David and Solomon : for it 
is said, 1 Kings iv. 24. that Solomon 7ay 522779 
ayo coydun aman nay 259 59a ary sy aD|nn aan that 
is, He had dominion over all on this side the river, from 
Thapsakh even to Ngaza over all the kings on this side 
the river, viz. the Euphrates. Our translators have 
rendered them Tiphsah and Azzah, which puts such a 
disguise upon these two noted cities, that I dare to 
say, very few people, upon seeing these names in the 
Bible, have been able to know them. Such confu- 
sion has the pointing of the Hebrew brought into that 
primitive and sacred language! Thapsakh, in the 
original, signifies a pass, or passing over, or perhaps, 
in this place, more properly a ford ; for as in our na- 
tion, there are at present bridges over most of the ri- 
vers at such places as end in ford, such as Oxford, 
Wallingford, Hertford, and the like, yet it is certain 
that these names were given them from fording the 
the rivers at those places before the bridges were built. 
In like manner, it is more than probable, that Thap- 
sakh was so called, from the Euphrates being fordable 
at that place; because it was a town of note in David's 
time, and consequently must have had its name long 
before, in these times of simple nature, when ferry- 
boats, and bridges of boats, were not invented. Pto- 
lemy makes the Euphrates fordable here ; and Rau- 
wolf, about the same place, found the river so full of 
shoals, that though their boats could draw but little 
water, the navigation was extremely dangerous. And, 
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Indeed, Menon, who was a man of great cunning, must 
have drawn this secret from somebody, else it can 
scarcely be supposed, he would attempt to pass a river 
near half an English mile in breadth, that is broader 
than the Thames at Woolwich. This I have been the 
more particular in, with a design to shew what a no- 
table compliment the inhabitants of Thapsacus paid 
Cyrus, when they told him that the gods had wrought 
a miracle in his favour, by making the river, the great 
river to submit to his authority ; in as much as it was 
never known to be fordable before this time. 

I cannot here pass without taking notice of a great 
error crept into the copies of Strabo ; where speaking 
of Alexander’s design of subduing the Arabs, he tells 
us, ‘* That great conqueror, seeing the impossibility 
‘* of attacking them by land, proposed to build a great 
‘© quantity of boats, in Phoenicia and Cyprus, and 
«© 8 transporting them seven stadia, to Thapsacus, to 
‘« convey them, by means of the river, to Babylon.” 
Which makes it not a mile from the coast of the Me- 
diterranean to Thapsacus, whereas it must be at least 
one hundred and fifty. I cannot find that any of 
the learned men, who have made their observations, 
upon this author, have taken any notice, much less 
made any attempt towards the clearing up of this pas- 
sage. 

Pliny, Stephanus of Byzantium, and Lucan, affirm, 
that Alexander passed the Euphrates at Zeugma, (a 
place near two hundred and thirty miles higher up the 
river than Thapsacus) contrary to the authority of all 
other historians, and the nature of the thing itself ; 
for as Alexander was at Tyre, in his return from E- 
zypt, and was to direct his march towards Arbela, 
it would have been near four hundred miles out of his 
way to have gone to Zeugma, What might probably 
lead Pliny, and the rest into this mistake, was the 
name of the place: for ° Zeugma was so called, be- 
cause a bridge was laid over the Euphrates there ; 
and as there was also a bridge over the Kuphrates 
at Thapsacus, it might easily lead authors, at so great 
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a distance, into such a mistake. ‘The reason Mr. Hut- 
chinson gives, viz. that * these authors must speak of 
different expeditions, sounds somewhat strange to me: 
because it is certain, that Alexander made but one ex- 
pedition against the Persians ; at least, (which is most 
to our purpose) that he never passed the Euphrates 
but once in these parts. 

As to Ptolemy’s placing Thapsacus in Arabia De- 
serta, whereas all other authors place it in Syria, it is 
but very little material ; because, though it is really 
within the limits of Syria, yet it stands * in the desert 
which adjoins to Arabia. This great geographer 
places Thapsacus in thirty-five degrees of latitude ; 
but as he puts all the sea-coast half a degree too far 
towards the South, so I have ventured to place this 
in 35° 30’. 

The army having passed the Euphrates, marched 
upon the banks of it, for the most part: I say, for the 
most part, because they did not do it constantly ; 
since Xenophon tells us, pag. 26. b. i. that some of 
their marches were very long, when Cyrus had a mind 
the army should go on, till they came to water or 
forage. Now they cannot be supposed to quicken 
their marches for want of water, while they travelled 
upon the bank of so fine a river. We are but little 
acquainted with the course of the Euphrates, though 
several travellers have sailed down it. It is probable, 
that the river makes some great windings towards the 
South, where no man, that is acquainted with the 
country, would keep to the bank of it: one of these 
Rauwolf mentions, * which took them up more than 
half a day to pass. 

Strabo makes the distance between Thapsacus and 
Babylon, following the course of the Euphrates (that 
is, the route this army took,) * to be four thousand 
eight hundred stadia; and, as it is repeated very often, 
we depend upon it, there is no error crept into the 
text : and as the Greeks, in Alexander's time, and for 
several years afterwards, travelled this way, the dis- 
tance must be very well known. However, Xeno- 
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phon, in his account of this march, makes it a great 
deal more, as we shall see by laying the several num- 
bers together, viz. 

Parasanga& 


From Thapsacus, through Syria, to the ri- 50 
ver ** Araxes, in 9 days, 


To the river Masca, unknown to modern 35 
writers, in 5 days, 
To Pyle, in 13 days, - - - - = = 90 
In Babylonia, 3 days, - - - - - = 12 
March in order of battle, p.33, 1 day, - 3 
March with less circumspection, 1 day, 3 
suppose, PREOR 4 Udit dij clasts 
It is plain from what is said concerning 
the retreat of Arizus, after the battle, 4 


p. 42, that upon the day of battle, 
they had marched - = + = = 


—_——— 


197 


Which amounts to no less than five thousand nine 
hundred and ten stadia: now if we consider that they 
were yet a considerable distance * on this side Baby- 
lon, (Plutarch says five hundred stadia) we must per- 
ceive this account swelled prodigiously above the truth. 
All the solution that I can pretend to give to this dif- 
fieulty is, that the Persians, who were the guides of 
this expedition, must mark out the distances accord= 
ing to their fancies: that excessive heat and hunger 
are companions, that make a journey seem tedious 
and long; and consequently, when their Persian 
friends told them they had marched so many parasan- 
gas, the Greeks made no hesitation to believe them, 
in order to rest themselves. And, indeed, if we at- 
tentively consider the marches, as set down in Xeno- 
phon, we shall find most of them too long for so great 
an army to perform, especially as they must have @ 
prodigious quantity of carriages along with them, not 
only to conyey their provisions, but also the accou- 
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trements of the heavy-armed men. For instance, 
from the Araxes to the Masca, they marched in five 
days thirty-five parasangas, which is very near twenty- 
four miles a day. From Masca to Pyle, they dis- 
patched in thirteen days ninety parasangas, which is 
very near twenty-four miles one day with another ; 
too much to be performed by an army of near one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, in the middle of 
summer, in the latitude of thirty-four, and with such 
great numbers of attendants, as they must of necessi- 
ty have along with them. 

In marching through the country of Babylon, they 


eame to the canals which were cut between the Ti- | 


gris and Euphrates,.in order, as most authors agree, 
to circulate the waters of the latter, which would 
otherwise drown all the adjacent eountry, when the 
snows melt upon the Armenian mountains. Xeno- 
phon says, these canals fall out of the Tigris into the 
Euphrates ; whereas * Strabo and Pliny say the con- 
trary, and Arrian goes so far as to affirm, that the le- 
vel of the Tigris is much lower than that of the Eu- 
phrates ; so that the water must necessarilyrun always 
one way. Our modern travellers inform us, that the 
country between these two rivers is, in these parts, 
rich low land, something like the province of Hol- 
land: so that it is more than probable, that these ca- 
nals were cut to circulate the waters of the one river 
as much as the other; and that as the Tigris is by 
much the most rapid of the two, the water must come 
down with greater fury, and stand in more need of 
being diverted when it arrived in the level country. 
It is worth our observation, that these two great ri- 
vers could never swell at the same season ; because 
as the mountains out of which the Tigris rises, lie in 
the south of Armenia, and those in which the Eu- 
phrates has its source in the North, it is certain that 
the snows upon the former must melt sooner, than 
those upon the latter. Accordingly, we find the an- 
thor of Ecclesiasticus mentions the overflowing of the 
Tigris ” in the latter end of March and beginning of 
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April. And Pliny assures us, that the Euphrates over- 
flows in * July and August. It might so happen that 
the Greek or Roman travellers, from whom these au- 
thors could have had their intelligence (all travellers 
generally choose the spring to perform long journies 
in) might not arrive at Babylon early enough in the 
season, to see any thing of the rise of the Tigris. 
But having spent March, April, May, and perhaps 
June, in their journey, they must find the channel of 
the Euphrates quite full, and discharging the super- 
fluous waters with great rapidity, into the Tigris ; 
sufficient to persuade any common observer, that the 
level of the former must be above that of the latter. 
However had it been so in reality, the Euphrates must 
quickly have forsook his old course, and in a few years 
have joined the Tigris, by one or more of these ca- 
nals: for Strabo, and modern observers have assured 
us, that the land between these rivers is fat and very 
rotten, and, consequently must soon have been worn 
deep and broad enough to convey any quantity of 
water, which, for a constancy, could run through it. 
When our author was in this country, I find by com- 
putation, was towards the latter end of September, a 
time when both the Euphrates and Tigris must be 
very low ; and, therefore, some art must be used in or- 
der to make these canals so full of water. Clearchus, 
we see, suspected it to be the case, and no doubt but 
that he had good reason for these suspicions. The 
Tigris was much the smaller river of the two, and 
consequently the more manageable. It is therefore 
probable, that they had some works in it, in order to 
raise the water to a proper height; and that when 
Cyrus approached with his army, it is likely the king 
ordered the country to be laid under water, as far as 
they were able to do it, with a design to retard and 
harass them as muchas possible. This would turn 
the water through the canals into the Euphrates, and 
may be the reason why Xenophon differs from other 
authors in this particular. ; 

Speaking of the magnitude of the Euphrates, puts 
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me in mind of what Strabo says of it, where he in- 
forms us that it runs through the middle of ancient 
Babylon, and was a stadium in breadth, * ‘0 yég aora- 
feds die peicoy pil wns Wortws sadiaies TO FPxTOS: which Calmet, 
with the generosity of *® modern writers, takes for 
granted, without examining what difficulties such an 
assertion is loaded with. Xenophon, who forded it 
himself, affirms, that this river is four stadia broad at 
Thapsacus, above five hundred miles higher than Ba- 
bylon: and all the world is sensible, that rivers do 
not grow narrower the further they proceed in their 
course. What surprises me most is, that Calmet 
should fall into this mistake, when he had Rauwolf 
before him, and quotes him in this very article, as an 
author of considerable credit. ‘This writer travelled 
through these parts near two hundred years ago, and 
speaking of the bridge of Babylon (some of the piers 
of which at this day remain), says thus ; “ The arches 
“ of it are built of burnt brick, and so strong that it 
“is admirable; and that so much the more, because 
«all along the river, as we came from Bir, where the 
** river is a great deal smaller, we saw never a bridge : 
« wherefore, I say, it is admirable which way they 
«« could build a bridge here, where the river is at least 
«31 half a league broad, and very deep besides.” 
P. ii.c. 7. Sir Thomas Herbert, who had been in 
these parts, and it is probable had taken a view of the 
river hereabouts, who, though he falls into a great 
many * mistakes in matters of learning, yet he must 
be allowed to be a competent judge in those things 
that are the objects of sense, assures us, that the Eu- 
phrates at ancient Babylon was well nigh double the 
breadth of the Thames at London. ‘That Xenophon 
was not mistaken in the breadth of the river at Thap- 
sacus, and that there is no error crept into the text, 
we may be convinced from what our ingenious coun- 
tryman Maundrel says on the same subject, where he 
assures us, 8 that a long bullet-gun could not shoot 
a ball over the Euphrates at Jerabolus. This I take to 
be the * ancient Zeugma, above two thousand stadia, 
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or two hundred and thirty miles higher up the river 
than Thapsacus. So that if it is so broad at Jerabolus, 
we cannot think four stadia (not quite half a mile) 
any thing extraordinary for its breadth at Thapsacus, 

As to the situation of Babylon, 1 confess, I can tind 
nothing to determine it with any exactness. Though 
astronomical observations were made there constant- 
ly for several centuries, yet less remains (if less can 
remain) of these, than of that once so famous city. 
Mr. Bedford * has reckoned up a great variety of opi- 
nions concerning the situation of this place, and at 
last himself adheres to one of the worst. He quotes 
three of the principal Arabians, who, it is highly pro- 
bable, had every one of them been upon the spot, and 
made some sort of observation to determine the lati- 
tude. For as they differ among themselves, they could 
not copy from any that went before, nor from one 
another ; and as the difference is but very small, it 
might be owing to the inaccuracy of their instru- 
ments. But he chooses to forsake these, and follow 
Bochart, who places it % almost a whole degree fur- 
ther to the north. As to the longitude, he, again 
from Bochart, makes it 77° 46’, which is a great deal 
too much: for as the longitude of Scanderfin has 
been determined * to be 55° 25’, so upon the forego- 
ing supposition, the meridian distance between Baby- 
lon and Scander&in must be 22° 21’, which, upon a 


little examination, will be found very much to exceed - 


the truth. For instance, from Scandertin to Aleppo, 
is not sixty miles ; which, considering the winding of 
roads, and the difference of latitude, cannot exceed 
one degree. From Aleppo to Thapsacus, Xenophon 
makes forty-five parasangas, which upon this parallel, 
the difference of latitude above one degree, cannot 
make above two and a half degrees. From Thapsa- 
cus to Babylon was four thousand eight hundred sta- 
dia, following the course of the Euphrates. Now, al- 
lowing for the difference of latitude, and bending of 
the river, we will suppose ** Babylon more to the east 
by three hundred geographical miles, (and this 1 am 
¥ 
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persuaded will be thought too much) which being re- 
duced, will be found to be six degrees. So that the 
meridian distance between Scanderiin and Babylon, 
cannot upon any reasonable calculation be supposed 
more than * nine and a half degrees, which added te 
the longitude of Scanderin, makes 64° 55’, the longi- 
tude of Babylon. Bochart therefore has placed this 
city no less than thirteen degrees too far to the east. 
As for the Arabians, Eachard, &c. they followed Pto- 
lemy ; and as he had, for the most part, nothing but 
imagination to determine the longitude of places by, 
it is not to be wondered at, if he generally does it in 
a manner very wide from the truth. 

After the * battle, and the death of Cyrus, the 
Greeks, though victorious, had no hope left, but that 
of getting back again to their own country. But te 
effect this was a matter of considerable difficulty. To 
return by the same way they came, was impossible, 
because all their provisions were spent, and they were 
to march through the deserts of Arabia: and they 
wanted guides to shew them another road. At last 
they entered into a truce with the king, one of the 
eonditions of which was, that he should conduct them 
safe to their own country. ‘The officers sent by the 
king to perform this, led them through the middle 
of Babylonia, a country intersected with canals and 
ditches kept full of water, in order to convince the 
Greeks that all endeavours to arrive at Babylon must 
be in vain, if the people of the country were their ene- 
mies. Iam far from being cf Mx Spelman’s opinion, 
where he supposes the distance mentioned by Xeno- 
phon between the field of battle and Babylon, three 
thousand and sixty stadia, to be a mistake of the tran- 
scriber. The Persians, without doubt, persuaded them 
the distance was so great, and led them through the 
country with a design to convince them, that who- 
ever should attempt to march thither, must be entire- 
ly discouraged and baffled by the many difficulties he 
would meet with. They were no strangers, it is like- 
ly, to Daniel’s prophecies, which were wrote in their 
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eapital, and in their language: and which plainly 
foretold, that their empire should be overturned by 
the Greeks. This they might endeavour to avert by 
such arts as | have mentioned ; with a design that if 
any of these soldiers should get back again to Greece, 
(which however they did all in their power to ob- 
Struct) they should spread such an account among 
their countrymen of the difficulties they had met with, 
as should for the future put a stop to all undertakings 
of this kind. ‘here can no other reason, I believe, 
be assigned for conducting them to Sitace : for it was 
entirely out of their way, and they must pass * by 
Babylon to arrive at it. This town stood near the 
Tigris, and part of the province of Babylon was from 
it called Sitacene. Strabo says, the road from Baby- 
lon to Susa lay through it. Now, as Susa was near 
S. E. from Babylon, Sitace must lie beyond Babylon 
from hence, at the distance of five hundred stadia, 
as the same author informs us. Xenophon confirms 
this, by making it twenty parasangas, or six hundred 
stadia, from Sitace to Opis, a large trading town up- 
on the Tigris, about the place where Bagdat now 
stands. 

From Opis the army marched up the Tigris, till 
they arrived at the mountains of the Carduchians, at 
present called the Curdes, the same untractable peo~ 
ple, and shew the same regard to travellers they did 
to these Greek wanderers. They stroll about upon 
the mountains from hence as far as the springs of the 
Euphrates, and plunder every one they meet with, that 
is weaker than themselves. ‘They will be under no sort 
of government, and pay as little respect to the Turk, 
who pretends to be their master, as their forefathers 
did to the kings of Persia. In all this tract, 1 can 
find very little for a geographer to exercise himself 
upon. If Rauwolf had Xenophon’s Anabasis along 
with him, or the contents of it fresh in his memory, 
he might have made several remarks, which would 
have given great light into our author; for he tra- 
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velled over the same ground from Bagdat to these 
mountains. 

It took up the army seven days to cross this inhos- 
pitable country, wherein they suffered more than from 
all the great armies of the Persians. At last they 
came to the Centrites, a river which, in those days, 
served as a boundary between the Curdes and Armenia. 
Mons. Delisle has made this river run eastward, and 
fall into the # lake of Van. 1] have ventured to turn 
its course westward ; because I take it to be a branch 
of the Lycus, which, when it falls into the Tigris, is 
so very considerable a river, that Rauwolf * says, is 
at least a long mile broad, and must come out of this 
country from the east; for had it come from the 
north, the Persians, after the rout at # Arbela, would 
have been under no necessity of running such risks 
in attempting to pass it. Besides, we ought to re- 
flect, that in these seven days the Greeks could not 
have travelled more than seventy miles, considering 
the many obstructions they met with in the country 
of the Carduchians ; and that as the course of the Ti- 
gris is in these parts from the N. W. and the course of 
the army to the north, they could not be fifty miles 
from the Tigris at the place where they crossed the 
Centrites. This river was not a very small one; 
Xenophon makes it two hundred feet broad, and con- 
sequently, if it runs towards the east, must rise at 
least thirty miles toward the west; and then what 
room can we find for the rise and progress of so 
large a river as the Lycus, which must drain the Hast 
for a considerable distance ? 

From hence the army marched over the plains of 
Armenia to the river Teleboas, which Mons. Delisle 
im his * dissertation and map, in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, entirely overlooks, and 
passes from the * head of the Tigris to the Euphrates, 
without taking any notice of, or laying down any ri- 
ver between them ; however, in his large map pub- 
lished in the year 1723, entitled, Retraite des Dix Mille, 
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he has rectified this mistake, and laid down the Tele- 
boas as an arm of the most easterly branch of the Eu- 
phrates, which M. Delisle has discovered from Pto- 
lemy, to rise fifty leagues to the South-east of the 
springs above Ertzrum ; and which he makes the 
Greeks pass just at the fountain. So that their pass- 
ing of this branch of the Euphrates must be more to 
the eastward by at least two degrees than the meridian 
of Ertzrum: but how little this squares with the si- 
tuation of these countries, a small degree of reflection 
will convince us. We have seen above, that, upon 
the most favourable calculation, the longitude of Ba- 
bylon cannot be more than 64° 55’. After the battle, 
the Greeks travelled upon the banks of the Tigris, till 
they came to the Carduchian mountains: now, as the 
course of this river is from the N. W. and W. N. W. 
so they must diminish the longitude considerably by 
this long march. Delisle’s map makes it three de- 
grees ; so that they entered the Carduchians’ country 
in longitude 61° 55’. But the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, of which M. Delisle was geographer, places: 
Ertzrum ‘7 in 68° 45’, so that the sources of the Ku- 
phrates, which M. Delisle, from Ptolemy, plaees fifty 
leagues S. E. of the Ertzrum, must be at least in 70° 
45' longitude. Upon this supposition, therefore, the 
Greeks, in travelling three degrees of latitude, for so 
much M. Delisle makes it from their entering the 
Carduchians’ country to their fording the Euphrates, 
must deviate to the east no less than nine degrees ; 
which is quite incredible, especially as Kenophon 
himself tells us, and M. Delisle repeats his words, 
that their course was north. Again, let us view this 
affair in another light : Tournefort informs us, (vol. 
ii. let. 6.) that from Ertzrum to Aleppo is thirty-five 
days journey ; and Tavernier (book ii. c. 4.) that from 
Bir to Mousul is but fifteen days journey. Now as 
Bir is in the road from Aleppo to Ertzrum, or very 
near it, and “ four days journey from Aleppo, so it 
will be thirty-one days journey from Bir to Ertzrum. 
Bir is in lat. 37° 10’; Ertzrum in 39° 56° 35”, and 
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Mousul in about 35° 30". So that Ertzrum is more to 
the northward, with respect to Bir, than Mousul is to 
the southward by 1° 6’ 35”, for which we must allow 
five days journey ; therefore Ertzrum is more to the 
east than Mousul by eleven days journey. But M. 
Delisle makes the Greeks enter the Carduchian moun- 
tains a little “to the west of Mousul; and conse- 
quently as they travelled north, must pass the Eu- 
phrates a great deal to the west of Ertzrum; where- 
as he has laid down their route above two hundred 
miles to the east of Ertzrum. M. Delisle tells us 
of one M. Duval, formerly geographer to the king of 
France, who drew a map of this expedition, and laid 
down the countries as best suited his own notions, 
without any regard to,their true dimensions ; by 
which he doubled the Persian dominions, and made 
Asia Minor to contain one thousand five hundred: 
square leagues, instead of six hundred. How much 
M. Delisle has succeeded better, we have in some 
measure seen above. He quotes P. Beze’s authority 
for the latitude of Trebisond, but says not one word: 
about the longitude : the reason of this seems to me 
to be, that, if he had, it would have overset his whole: 
scheme. He places Babylon in 62° long. the Royal: 
Academy places Trebisond in 65° long. so that had- 
the places been laid thus down, and the route of the: 
army made somewhere towards the north, they must 
have arrived © at the Huxine a good deal to the west 
of Trebisond. In order to remedy this, he has laid 
down Trebisond in 57 and a half, and Ertzrum in 
58 ; has made the ten thousand, from the Carduchian 
mountains, steer a N. N. E. course: so that when 
they came into Georgia, they turned to their left, 
and, travelling afterwards near three hundred miles 
due west, arrived at Trebisond. Whereas had the . 
Black Sea been * extended to its due length, the 
Greeks must have arrived at the shore of it where: 
he places Taochir, the place where he makes them 
turn to the left. 

I think I may venture to say, that M. Delisle is 
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equally unhappy in his guesses, with respect to the 
ancient measures of the Greeks. He compares the 
distances of places, mentioned by Xenophon, with 
their true distance determined by astronomical obser- 
vations. Xenophon makes the distance between E- 
phesus and the gates of Syria nearly equal to that be~ 
tween the gates of Syria and Babylon. Modern ob- 
servers have discovered, that from Smyrna (near E- 
phesus) to Seanderfin (near the gates of Syria) is 
pretty near equal to the distance of Scanderdn from 
Bagdat (near ancient Babylon.) * The same, he tells 
us, may be said of their return from Babylon to Tra- 
pezus: but that comparing these distances together, 
he concludes, that the measures-of the ancient Greeks 
were much smaller than we suppose them; that a 
stadium in Xenophon’s days was but about half so 
much as it was in the times of the Romans: He sup- 
poses, that in ancient times they made use of a com- 
mon pace in the mensuration of land, which is no 
more than * two feet and a half; whereas afterwards 
the pace was double, i. e. five feet. He says, what 
confirms him in this opinion is, the quantity of a de- 
gree determined by Aristotle, who says, in his book 
De Celo, that the circumference of the earth is four 
hundred thousand stadia, which being reduced, gives 
one thousand one hundred and eleven and one third 
to each degree. However, upon examination, we can- 
not find that Aristotle ever determined the quantity 
of a degree, or that it was at all determined in his 
days. Heisin this book speaking of the smallness 
of the body of the earth, plainly discoverable from the 
different elevations of the stars at different places, 
not far distant from each other; where he says, 
« 54 That all the mathematicians who have attempted 
““ by reasoning to discover the earth’s circumference, 
“ affirm that itis four hundred thousand stadia.” All 
we can gather from hence is, that, comparing the 
different elevations at several places together, they 
made a guess at the earth’s periphery. Strabo seems 
to intimate, that. Eratosthenes was the first who ap- 
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plied celestial observations to determine the magni- 
tude of the earth; and ® M. Cassini is positive in 
this opinion. However, we will suppose that Aristo- 
tle did determine the quantity of a degree to be one 
thousand one hundred and eleven and one third of 
the stadia of his time, and that Eratosthenes disco- 
vered it to contain seven hundred of his time, it will 
then of consequence follow, that between the days of 
Aristotle and Eratosthenes, the Greek measures were 
changed in the same proportion as one thousand one 
hundred and eleven and one-third bears to seven hun- 
dred, which is a supposition that will hardly be al- 
lowed, when we consider, that from the death of the 
one to the birth of the other was little more than 
5§ forty years. Besides, if this method of arguing is 
to take place, there would be no end of altering the 
measures of antiquity. Xenophon makes it from 
Thapsacus to the place of battle five thousand nine 
hundred and ten stadia, which, with the five handred 
mentioned by Plutarch, makes the distance from 
‘Thapsacus to Babylon six thousand four hundred and 
ten stadia. Butin Aristotle’s time, i. e. at Alexan- 
der’s Expedition, about seventy years after Xenophon 
was in this country, it was found to be four thousand 
eight hundred ; so that the stadium must be increased 
near one fourth in this space of time. 

It is very unlucky for M. Delisle’s hypothesis, that 
the ancient Greeks never made use of such a measure 
as the pace, or had any such term, that I can find: 
all their measures were by the foot, and by such com- 
positions of it, as are very well known, such were the 
fathom, six feet; plethrum, one hundred; and sta- 
dium, six hundred. This last was their longest mea- 
sure, and therefore they always compute large dis- 
tances by it. When the Greek foot was first fixt, is, 
like the beginning of most other things, I believe, 
quite unknown ; but, to be sure, a great many centu- 
ries before the times we are treating of. And when 
the standard-measure of any nation is once fixt, and 
becomes current, it is not only needless, but extreme~ 
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ly difficult, afterwards to alter it. Perhaps nothing 
Jess than the total destruction of a people, or an uni- 
versal change of customs, can effect this. But sup- 
pose, for argument’s sake, we allow that the Greeks 
had such a measure as the pace, and that originally 
this pace contained two feet and a half, but afterwards 
was disused, and the geometrical pace, that of five feet, 
took place: yet how could this affect the stadium, 
which contained six hundred of such feet as the pace 
was composed of? As the foot was the foundation of 
both, so they could have no influence the one upon 
the other. Indeed, had the stadium been composed 
of a determinate number of paces, as the Roman mile 
was, M. Delisle’s argument would have had some 
shew of reason in it, some probability to support it: 
but to apply two sorts of paces, which consisted of 
different numbers of feet, to the stadium which con- 
sisted of a determinate number of feet of the same 
length, is such an impropriety, as I am surprised so 
sagacious a person, as M. Delisle most assuredly was, 
should fall into. 

But it may be answered, that the difficulty stiil re+ 
mains. If Xenophon’s measures are applied to the 
true distances, determined by astronomy, they will be 
found double: for from Ephesus to the gates of Sy- 
ria, is made to be about eight thousand stadia ; where- 
as its real distance is not five thousand. To this it 
may be replied, that great armies, with such numbers 
of carriages as they must always have with them, can- 
not go the nearest way; they must observe the dis- 
position of mountains and rivers, and call at towns a 
good distance from the direct road, upon the account 
of provisions. This was undoubtedly the case of the 
army before us, which, if joined to what I said above 
about their Persian guides, may give a tolerable ac- 
count why the distances are so magnified in their march 
from Ephesus to Babylon. But in their return the 
ease is very different: at this time they reckoned for 
themselves, and if we take the distance from Opis 
(near which Bagdat now stands) to. their passing the 
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Euphrates below Ertzrum, we shall find, allowing for 
their course westward along the bank of the Tigris, I 
say we shall find it correspond pretty near with the 
astronomical observations. 

Whereabouts they passed the Euphrates, I cannot 
take upon me to say ; but we have seen above, that it 
must be considerably to the west of Ertzrum, below 
the junction of its two branches; for had they 
passed two rivers by the name of Euphrates, Xeno- 
phon would certainly have taken notice of it. In- 
deed he says the springs of this river were not far off; 
but he speaks not of his own knowledge, and oi ‘wgicw 
is an indeterminate expression, which dves not at all 
fix the distance ; besides, the river was so deep, that 
it reached up to their middle, which is very consider- 
able, as it was in the depth of winter, the snow lay 
upon the ground, and consequently could be supplied 
with no water but from the springs. 

From the Euphrates they proceeded still north for 
three days. We are certain that their course was 
north, because our author informs us, that dvezos Boppazs 
ivaveios tvs. ViZ. that the north wind blew full in their 
faces, in so fierce a manner as to scorch and benumb 
the men. Now had they not thought themselves un- 
der a necessity of travelling north, they would never 
have chose to face so terrible a wind as this. They 
still proceeded one day farther; we must naturally 
conclude towards the same point of the compass : and 
then put themselves under the conduct of the bailiff 
of the village. 

And here we meet with the greatest difficulty in the 
whole book. * Ertzrum is but five days journey 
from the Euxine; and the Greeks, where they passed 
the Euphrates, could not be much farther from it. We 
have seen they marched to the northward three days 
fifteen parasangas ; and another day, the distance not 
mentioned, (suppose five parasangas) which amount 
to above sixty miles: so that they must be at this 
time half way to the coast of the Black Sea, Inso~ 
much that, had they kept still on in the same course, 
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they must in three or four days more have arrived at 
Cerazunt, Trebisond, or somewhere thereabouts. But, 
instead of this, we find they made it no less than forty- 
five days march, and several of these very long ones, 
before they came to Trebisond. This is very surpris- 
ing, and the more so, when we consider, that from 
the sources of the Euphrates to the banks of the Cas- 
pian, is not more than thirteen days journey. So 
that these wanderers were enclosed between the Eu- 
xine, the Caspian, the Euphrates, and Mount Cauca- 
sus: and how they could make such marches for 
forty-five days together, in this space, is, 1 confess, 
entirely beyond my comprehension. 

We find after the battle, when the Greeks were 
without guides, that they directed themselves * by the 


sun; and Xenophon in his speech to the army, in 


the fifth book plainly shews, that they understood 
their compass well enough to know the four princi- 
pal points. How therefore they could be so prodigi- 
ously misled, is very strange. However we must re+ 
member, that in after-times, when thése parts were 
better known, Artavasdes, the king of the country, 
abused Anthony © by misleading him. We must con- 
sider also, that when the Greeks were in this country 
jt was the middle of winter; my account makes it 
January ; and that these countries are at this time of 
the year extremely subject to fogs ; so that they might 
not see the sun for several days together : and conse- 
quently the old bailiff, like a true subject of the king 
of Persia, might take such an opportunity to mislead 
them, in order to distress and destroy them. It is 
highly probable it was this that made him run away, 
and leave his son behind him: ® for had he done 
his duty, it is not at all likely, that he would have 
left his son in such circumstances. He might have 
some ambition in him, though his estate was low ; 
though he was but the superior of a ® Troglodyte vil- 
lage, yet he might hope that the sacrificing of a son 
might raise him to the government of a province ; 
as we see great numbers of garreteers among us, who 
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think themselves qualified to be at least ministers of 
state. 

After the Greeks had lost their guide, they marched 
seven days thirty-five parasangas, and arrived at the 
Phasis. This M. Delisle strives ® to prove is the 
Araxes. But by what is said above, it is quite impro- 
bable they could deviate so far to the east. And to 
suppose they came to the Araxes, after they had passed 
the Euphrates, is still more unlikely ; because these 
two rivers rise out of the same mountain, about © six 
miles distant from each other; the Euphrates runs 
west, and the Araxes east, and then south-east. Now, 
as the Greeks had passed the Euphrates, and travelled 
northward four days, they must have left the Araxes 
so far behind them, that it is very unlikely they could 
ever come back again to it. I would rather for the 
present, till this country is better discovered, suppose 
it to be the noted Colchian Phasis. Strabo affirms, 
that this river has its source in Armenia, © @écis uéyas 
morauis 1% “Aguevias ras aexes txor, Dionysius the geo- 
grapher says, 


"Agkdmevos ro memtov am ovigtos "Agucvioi. 

So that the ancients, who knew these countries much 
better than we do, gave the Phasis a very different 
rise to what is assigned it by the moderns, placing its 
source in the mountains of Armenia, probably. by 
what they say of its long course, not at a great dis- 
tance from the fountains of the Euphrates and Araxes, 
especially as Dionysius calls it, the Armenian moun- 
tain, out of which the Euphrates rises. 

This will appear still the more probable, if we se- 
riously attend to what Moses says in h's deseription 
of Paradise, Gen. ii v. 10, &ce. where he informs us, 
that a river proceeded out of Ngeden to water the 
garden; and there wr,in that place, i. e. in the 
garden, it was divided and became into four heads 
cya, Capita, as the Latin accurately expresses it. 
The name of the first Phisun, which encompasses the 
whole country of ® Khoilh, for so it it written in the 
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original, or perhaps Kloilkh,) where there is gold, 
and the gold of that country is good; there is also 
the 7543 and the stone onw. All which particulars, 
viz. the name of the river, for Phisun and Phasis are 
very near the same, the name of the country, and the 
products of it, do plainly point out the Colchian Pha- 
sis, we are now treating of. ‘The ancients are so full 
of the Colchian gold, that it would be endless to quote 
all they say upon this subject. The bare mentioning 
the Argonautic expedition (whether real or fictitious) 
will be sufficient to persuade any one that Colchis was 
formerly noted for the best gold: What Pliny © says 
of it may convince us, that the character Moses gives 
of it is just, where he tells us, that the gold of that 
country is good. As to the m)712 it is supposed by 
the most learned writers, both Jews and Christians, 
to signify Crystal, and conw Emeralds ; both which 
the ancients make Scythia, the country about Phasis, 
famous for. Solinus ” informs us, that though Cry- 
stal was the produce of several parts of Europe, and 
some places in Asia, yet that of Scythia was the most 
valuable. And Pliny mentions the Emeralds of Scy- 
thia in such strong terms, that I must beg leave to 
transcribe his words, it not being an easy matter to 
translate them. © “* Nobilissimi Scythici, ab e& gente, 
in qua reperiuntur, appellati: nullis major austeri- 
tas, nec minus vVitii: et quantum Smaragdi a cete- _ 
ris gemmis distant, tantum Scythici a ceteris Sma- 
ragdis.” 

lt may be objected against what I have here said, 
that it is entirely improbable four rivers should have 
the same source, and that accordingly these four, 
which I suppose the rivers of Paradise, viz. the Phasis, 
the Aras, the Tigris, and the Phrat, have their sources 
at a considerable distance from oneanother. To this 
i answer, that the time Moses speaks of, was before 
the flood, when the surface of the earth was very dif- 
ferent from what it is at present: For that the uni- 
versal deluge wrought prodigious changes in the out- 
yard parts of this globe, I think, is manifest from the 
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very ruinous appearance of mountains, the unequal 
disposition of their parts, (I mean the heaviest bodies 
mixed with and often placed above the lightest) and 
sea-shells found in great quantities, and surprising 
varieties upon some of the highest of them. Should 
I attempt to explain the cause and manner of these 
alterations, or to write a geographical dissertation 
upon the antediluvian earth, what fate could I expect, 
when so many great men have hangled this subject 
with so little success. 

I am sensible the current of ted men is against 
me, who almost all agree that Paradise was situated 
about the place where Babylon afterwards stood ; that 
the Tigris and Euphrates meet near that place, and 
afterwards part again: and, therefore, that the heads 
mentioned by Moses, are those two partings, making 
four divisions; the two upper being Hiddekil and 
Phrat, the two lower Phison and Gihon. But with 
due submission to those great names, who have es- 
poused this opinion, I believe it is founded upon a 
“ mistake: for that the Euphrates and Tigris do not 
meet together till a great many hundred miles below 
Babylon ; nay, it-is positively affirmed by the ancients, 
that origina lly they did not meet at all, but had their 
channels distinet quite to the sea; and that the ” in- 
habitants‘of the country by stopping up the Euphrates, 
in order to water their lands, diverted its course, and 
turned it into the Tigris. In this manner were the 
Rhine and the Maese joined together by an earth- 
quake in later times, ‘Tavernier, who himself sailed 
down the Tigris, makes the present” junction of 
these two rivers, to be at Gorno, at the distance of 
one hundred and forty-five leagues, or four hundred 
and thirty-five miles from Bagdat, only fifteen leagues 
from Balsora. Indeed, Della Valle, and the East In- 
dia Pilct, make the river to part again, and fall into 
the Persian Gulf, by two mouths; but then whoever 
considers the situation of the country, that it is near 
the sea, and marshy, that the river is three or four 
miles broad, and that it overilows the adjacent coun- 


is. 
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try every year, will think it a very improper place to 
make a garden of, for the entertainment and delight 
of man in his state of innocence. Moses, indeed, 
says, that this garden was in the East from the place 
he wrote in, that is, from Arabia Petrea; but this 
will prove nothing at all, because the Hebrews took 
no notice of the intermediate points ; so that when a 
place lay any where towards the East, they said it was 
situated [7p in the East ; in the same manner as 
we say, that Riga, Revel, and Petersburgh, are in the 


‘East country. Job says, that ‘‘ Gold cometh out of 


«the North ;* meaning, without doubt, the gold of 
the Phasis ; but then we must consider, that Job lived 
a great deal further East, than where Moses wrote, 
bordering upon the Sabeans and Claldeans, and 
consequently would have the Colchians near full 
North. : 

But to return from this long, and, I am afraid, te- 
dious digression : The Greeks, after they had passed 
the Phasis, wandered into countries, of which there 
are but few marks at present to know them by. There 
is, indeed, a province of Georgia, called Taochir, 
which, as it has a plain resemblance to the Taochians, 
and as the Greeks must be in these parts, it may be 
presumed to have been formerly inhabited by this 
people. Who the Chalybians were, or where they 
lived, I can find nothing remaining. What Mr. Hut- 
chinson 7” quotes from Strabo, that xaadain Xarvtes xb 
warady svoudtore, is plainly meant of the Chalybians, 
in the next book, who, as Mr. Hutchinson himself 
allows, were very distant both in country and man- 
ners, from the people the Greeks had to deal with in 
this place. 

After this they came to the river Harpasus. I do 
allow with Delisle, that there is a river of this name 
in this country, which Tournefort calls  Arpagi, and 
makes to fall into the Araxes; but how to bring the 
Greeks hither, and where to assign them the long 
marches they had before performed, is, I confess, 
quite above my sphere. To do any thing tolerable in 
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this particular, we must wait till this country is per- 
fectly discovered ; and whenever there shall be a com- 
plete map of it exhibited to the world, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that then the learned will be able to 
lay down the march of this army with some aceuracy. 
The next people the Greeks met with in their progress, 
were the Scythians: probably the same with those 
Scythians, * whom Diodorus places in this country. 
From hence they came to a city called Gymnias; of 
which I can meet with nothing, but that the same is 
called Gymnasia by Diodorus. At this place they 
were furnished with a guide, who was more just to 
them than the Bailiff had been ; for in five days % he 
conducted them to the topof a mountain, from whence 
they could plainly discern the sea. A sight they had 
Jong desired! In a short time after this, they ar- 
rived at ” Trebisond, a Greek city; and keeping 
near the sea-shore, marched, all that were, able, to 
Cotyora. 

And here Xenophon puts an end to his journey; 
making this the conclusion of the Kardé€ae. (Retreat,) 
as the place of battle was of the ’ayééxe; (Expedition.) 
The reason of this is, because they afterwards sailed 
much the greatest part of their way to Greece. 

Xenophon himself says, that from the field of bat- 
tle, in Babylonia, to Cotyora, they made eight months; 
and in the conclusion he informs us, that the whole 
expedition and retreat took up fifteen months. Now 
whoever will be at the pains to compute the marches 
znd halts from Sardis to the battle, will find them to 
amount to exactly six months; but as Xenophon be- 
gins the expedition from Ephesus, we should reckon 
the time from the same place. Therefore, allowing 
something for their march to, and stay at Sardis ; 
their ” consulting, and passing the Cilician moun- 
tains; their 7 stay and quarrel at Carmande; and 
the “affair of Orontas, (where the soothsayer’s ten days 
plainly shew the time not accounted for :) I say, al- 
lowing for these, as Xenophon has said nothing 
about their continuance, we eannot think a month 
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too long a time for them all: which will make just 
fifteen months from their departure from Ephesus to 
their arrival at * Cotyora. Our author placing this 
account at the end of his book, has induced all the 
learned men, I can meet with, to suppose, that the 
whole of their transactions, from their first setting out, 
to their joining of Thimbron, took up no more than 
fifteen months. ‘This has introduced still a worse 
mistake, by misplacing the year of the expedition in 
all the chronological tables. Diodorus Siculus places 
the expedition in the last of the ninety-fourth Olym- 
piad; and Thimbron’s passing over into Asia, to 
make war upon Tissaphernes, in the first of the ninety- 
fifth Olympiad, and all have followed him, as far as I 
can perceive, without examining into the affair. How- 
ever, it is most certain, that from their departure un- 
der Cyrus, to their Junction with Thimbron, was very 
near, if not quite, two full years; and consequently 
that the year of the expedition ought to be fixed in 
the third of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, and _ this 
will account for the chasm or non-action which Mr. 
Spelman has ® discovered in Diodorus, that year. In 
order to make out what I advance, I reckon up the 
time thus, viz. 


Months. 

From Ephesus to the battle, “- - - - - - 7 

From the battle to Cotyora, - - - - - - 8 
From their arrival at Cotyora, to their joining Seu- 

thes, (upon a moderate computation,) 6 

Serve under Seuthes, - - - - - = = = 2 
From their leaving Seuthes, to their joining Thim- 

bron, must be near - - - - - = = = Q 


The two months they served under Seuthes, were in 
the middle of winter (suppose December and Ja- 
huary), which is the only mention of the season of the 
year in the whole book. From hence we gather, that 
the battle was fought about the latter end of Septem- 
ber ; that they werein the snows of Armenia about the 
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beginning of January, came to Trebisond towards the 
end of February, and arrived at Cotyora about the 
beginning of June. They set out from hence towards 
the latter end of July, joined Seuthes at the end of 
November, and were incorporated with the troops un- 
der Thimbron, the March following, two full years 
from their first departure from Ephesus, to serve un- 
der Cyrus. The Greeks, it is well known, began their 
year from the * summer solstice. Therefore, as this 
army returned when Thimbron passed over into Asia, 
(as is plain from Xenophon) that is, in the spring 
of the first of the ninety-fifth Olympiad ; so it is ap- 
parent, that Cyrus mustered his forces, and departed 
from Sardes in the spring of the third of the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad ; which was two years before their 
junction with the Lacedemonian general. Arch- 
bishop Usher plainly saw some difficulty in this par- 
ticular ; for, in repeating Xenophon’s words, where 
he tells us, they were eight months from the battle 
to Cotyora, this learned prelate says, * “ It ought to 
“* be five, as the course of the history afterwards re- 
‘« quires ;” meaning, without doubt, that out of the 
fifteen months mentioned by Xenophon, at the end 
of the book, some time ought to be allowed for their 
transactions between their arrival at Cotyora, and their 
joining the Lacedemonians. But, with all due re- 
spect be it spoken, three months is not sufficient for 
this by a great deal: for instance, they staid at Co- 
tyora forty-five days, and served under Seuthes two 
months, besides a very considerable train of actions 
both before and after; all of which together could 
not, according to my computation, take up much less 
than ten months. But further, if we collect the days 
from the field of battle, to their arrival at Cotyora, as 
they lie scattered in Xenophon, we shall find more 
than seven months accounted for, besides two or 
three places where time is not strictly mentioned ; 
which plainly shews that no error can be crept into 
the text ; but that eight months was the time they 
spent in this march. 
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It is true, indeed, that the battle was fought in the 
fourth of the ninety-fourth Olympiad ; but then it 
was in the beginning of it; whereas, Diodorus af- 
firms, that Cyrus * hired his mercenaries, sent to the 
Lacedemonians for assistance, mustered his army at 
Sardes, and began his march this same year; (* sup- 
posing, without doubt, that they spent but fifteen 
months in the whole of their travels) all which, as I 
think I have proved beyond all contradiction, ought 
to be placed in the third of the ninety-fourth Olym- 
piad, Micion being archon of Athens. 

At Cotyora they took shipping, and sailed to Har- 
mene, a port near Sinope ; and from thence to Hera- 
clea. In this second trip, Xenophon informs us, 
that they saw the mouths of several rivers : first, that 
of the Thermodon, then of the Halys, and, after this, 
that of the Parthenius; whereas it is most certain, 
that the Thermodon and Halys are a great way on 
the other side of Sinope, and, consequently, Xenophon 
must have seen the mouths of them in the former 
run, that is, from Cotyora to Harmene. This will 
render what I hinted at above very probable, viz. that 
our author kept no regular journal of this expedition ; 
for, if he had, where could he have more leisure to 
write than on board, where he could have nothing 
else to do, there being pilots to steer the course, and 
sailors to manage the ships ? 

It is evident, from the digression in the fifth book ~ 
* about Diana’s offering, that our author did not 
write * this history in its present form, till several 
years after his return from the Expedition: for he 
there makes mention of his sons going a hunting ; 
whereas it is pretty plain that at the time we are 
speaking of, ® he had no children. He staid in Asia, 
with the troops, till Agesilaus was recalled, and after 
the battle of Cheronea he retired to Scilus. This battle 
was fought in the second of the ninety-fourth Olym- 
piad, near five years after his return from the expedi- 
tion. In this interval he married, and had two 
sons; and when these were grown up, which we 
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must suppose would take up about twenty years, 
* he wrote this account of the transactions of the 
Greeks in Upper Asia. So that if some trivial mat- 
ters have slipt his memory, it is not at all to be won- 
dered at, since it was penned so many years after the 
affairs it mentions were transacted. 

And here I cannot forbear to express some doubt, 
concerning our author's age at the time we are treat- 
ing of. Diogenes Laertius affirms that he died in the 
first of the one hundred and fifth Olympiad ; and Lu- 
cian, that he lived to be upwards of ninety years of 
age. So, when he accompanied Cyrus into Asia, he 
must be at least fifty-one: which to me seems quite 
irreconcileable with the account he gives us of him- 
self. When their commanders were all destroyed, 
the Greeks were under great anxiety, as being in the 
heart of the Persian empire, in the neighbourhood of 
a great army, and all their best officers murdered. 
The army was so dispirited, that no one seemed to 
take any care for its preservation, Xenophon, re- 
volving these things in his mind, says to himself, 
% «Do I stay for the arrival of a general from Greece 
*¢ to take the command upon him? Or do I wait for 
“‘ years to accomplish myself? But I shall in vain 
« hope to grow older, if I this day surrender myself 
“up to the enemy.’ He therefore immediately calls 
up the captains who had served under his friend Prox- 
enus, and proposes the election of officers in the room 
of those that were put to death; and concludes his 
speech, with saying, that if they should choose him 
for their commander, he would not excuse himself by 
reason of his age. These two passages, compared 
with Phalinus calling him boy ® in the second book, 
and his taking notice of himself frequently as the 
youngest officer, do almost prevail upon me to think, 
that he was no more than twenty-three or twenty- 
four years of age; his beard not fully grown, and 
therefore he might with some propriety be called boy. 
Proxenus was but thirty when put to death, and con- 
sequently we must suppose Xenophon to be less, when 
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he talks of excusing his age to the officers who served 
under Proxenus; else what he said must have been 
looked upon as a banter upon the years of his friend, 
and upon the men who served under such a boy. It 
may be answered, that as the Athenians never pressed 
men into their armies, who were above the age of 
forty, so Xenophon might say he would not refuse 
the command by pleading this custom : but this will 
be found to square but very indifferently with alt the 
other particulars ; for had he been upwards of fifty, 
he had been older than Clearchus, * whom all the rest 
submitted to of course, and consequently can never 
be supposed to be the youngest commander, when 
new ones were chosen. Besides, it is not credible, 
that a man would go volunteer in such an expedition 
as this, that is, to march one thousand two hundred 
miles into an enemy’s country, and then, when a 
command was offered him, talk of refusing it upon 
the account of his advanced age. And though the 
Athenians did exempt men from forced service at the 
age of forty, yet this was only with respect to the 
common soldiers: their generals were not thought 
the worse for being above that age. I think I may 
leave it to all the world to judge, whether it would 
not be ridiculous in any general to talk of resigning 
upon account of his age at fifty-one, especially when 
he was affirming upon every occasion, that he was 
one of the youngest officers in the army. 

I cannot take my leave without pointing out a very 
considerable error in Arbuthnot’s tables, which has 
misled Mr. Spelman in reducing the Greek to the En- 
glish measures at the end of the book ; for who could 
have any suspicion of the correctness of a work, 
which, it is supposed, was overlooked by some of the 
greatest geniuses in Europe? These tables make the 
Greek foot somewhat larger than the English foot : 
the pace to contain five feet English, and yet the sta- 
dium to contain about one hundred paces, four feet 
four and a half inches; so that six hundred Greek 
feet are not equal to five hundred and five English 
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feet: and so the gia, which contains four thousand 
eight hundred Greek feet, is made equal to eight hun- 
dred and five paces five feet, that is four thousand 
and thirty English feet. This error arises from com- 
puting by the fathom, instead of the pace ; and if this 
mistake be rectified in the next edition, the tables 
will be correct for any thing I know at present to the 
contrary. The surest way of reducing the ancient 
measures to those of the moderns, is to keep in mind 
the true proportion of their respective feet. Thus nine 
hundred and sixty Greek feet are equal to nine hun- 
dred and sixty-seven English, and therefore the thirty- 
four thousand six hundred and fifty stadia, contain- 
ed in the whole expedition and return of this army, 
avill, when reduced to our measures, amount to three 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-six miles. The 
Greek mile, or gia, is less than an English mile by 
four hundred and forty-five English feet. An En- 
glish mile contains five thousand two hundred and 
forty-one Greek feet. 


R. Forster; 


BOOK V. 


Wx have hitherto related the actions of the Greeks 
in their expedition with Cyrus, and in the march to 
the Euxine sea; how they arrived at Trebisond, a 
Greek city, and offered the sacrifices they had vowed 
to the gods, in return for their safety, in the place 
where they first came into the territories of their 
friends. 

After that they had assembled to consider of the 
remainder of their march, and Antileon of Thuria first 
rose up, and spoke in the following manner. <‘ For 
‘“‘my part, gentlemen! I am already tired with pre- 
‘“* paring my baggage, with walking and running, car- 
‘* rying my arms, and marching in my rank, and with 
“‘mounting the guard and fighting ; and therefore 
** now desire, since we are arrived at the sea, to’ sail 
“from hence forward, freed from these labours, and 
‘ stretched out, * like Ulysses, sleeping to arrive in 
‘‘ Greece.” The soldiers, hearing this, applauded 
him, and first another, and then all present expressed 
the same desire. Upon this Cheirisophus rose up and 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen! Anaxibius is my friend, and, at 
‘* present, admiral ; if, therefore, you think proper to 
“send me to him, I make no doubt of returning 
‘‘ with gallies and ships to transport you; and since 
** you are disposed to go by sea, stay here till I re- 
** tusn, which shall be very suddenly.” The soldiers, 
hearing this, were very well satisfied, and decreed 
that he should set sail immediately. 
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After him, Xenophon got up and spoke to this ef- 
fect. ‘“ Cheirisophus is gone to provide ships for us ; 
‘‘in the mean time we propose to stay here. I shall 
«« therefore acquaint you with what J think proper for 
“us to do during our stay. In the first place, we 
“must supply ourselves with provisions out of the 
“enemy's country, for the market here is not suffici- 
‘ent to supply us: besides, few of us are furnished 
* with money to provide ourselves with what we 
«© want, and the country is inhabited by the enemy. 
«« We shall therefore expose ourselves to lose many of 
«© our men, if, when we go in search of provisions, 
“ we are careless and unguarded: so that I am of 
« opinion, when you go out upon these expeditions, 
« you ought to take * guides, in order to be safe, and 
* not wander about the country without them, and 
« that the care of providing them be left tous.” This 
being resolved, he wenton. “ Hear also what I have 
« farther to say. Some of you will, no doubt, desire 
“to go out for plunder. Let all such therefore ac- 
«¢ quaint us with their intentions, and to what part of 
« the country they propose to go; that we may know 
«the number both of those who go; and of those 
« that stay, and assist the former in any thing they 
« want; and if it shall be found necessary to send 
« out succours, that we may know whither to send 
“them: and that, if any person of less experience 
«undertakes any thing, by endeavouring to know 
«the strength of the enemy, we may be able to ad- 
«vise him.” This also was resolved. ‘ In the next 
«« place, consider this,” says he: ‘‘ The enemy having 
“Jeisure to make reprisals, may, with justice, lay 
«< snares for us, for we have possessed ourselves of 
«« what belongs to them, and they have the advantage 
«of us by being posted upon eminences that com- 
«“mand our camp. For which reason I think we 
“< ought to place out-guards round the camp ; and if, 
«by turns, we mount the guard, and watch the mo- 
** tions of the enemy, we shall be the less exposed to 
«a surprise. Take this also into your consideration, 
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“If we were assured that Cheirisophus would return 
“‘ with a sufficient number of ships to transport us, 
“© what I am going to say would be unnecessary : but, 
“as that is uncertain, L think we ought, at the same 
‘* time, to endeavour to provide ourselves with ships 
‘‘from hence: for, if we are already supplied, when 
* he arrives, we shall have a greater number of ships 
“to transport us; and, if he brings none, we shall 
“make use of those we have provided. I observe 
“© many ships sailing along this coast ; these if we de- 
“© sire the inhabitants of Trebisond to supply us with 
*‘ ships of strength, we may bring to the shore, and, 
** taking off their rudders, place a guard upon them, 
“* till we have enough to transport us in such a man- 
“ ner as we propose.” This also was resolved. ‘“‘ The 
“* next thing I would recommend to your consider- 
“© ation,” says he, “is, whether it may not be reason- 
“‘ able to subsist those belonging to these ships, as 
“long as they stay in our service, out of the public 
“stock, and pay them their freight, that they may 
‘* find their account. in serving us.” This was also 
resolved. ‘I think,” added Xenophon, “ that, if by 
«« this means we should be disappointed of a sufficient 
‘© number of ships, we ought to order the towns, that 
*< border on the sea, to repair the roads, which, as we 
*‘are informed, are hardly passable: for, they will 
*« obey our orders; both through fear and a desire to 
** be rid of us.” 

Upon this they all cried out, that there was no ne- 
cessity to repair the roads. Xenophon, therefore, see- 
ing their folly, declined putting * any question relat- - 
ing to that, but prevailed on the towns near the sea 
to mend their roads, of their own accord; telling 
them, that, if the roads were good, the Greeks would 
the sooner leave their country. The inhabitants of 
Trebisond let them have a galley with fifty oars, of 
which they gave the command to 5 Dexippus, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Sparta: but he, neg- 
lecting to take any transport ships, went away with 
the galley, and sailed out of the Kuxine sea. How- 
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ever, he afterwards received condign punishment ; 

for, being in Thrace in the service of Seuthes, and 

carrying on some intrigues there, he was slain by Ni- 

cander the Lacedemonian. ‘The inhabitants of Tre- 

bisond also supplied them with a galley of thirty oars, 

of which Polycrates, an Athenian, had the command, ' 
who brought all the transport ships he seized to the 
shore before the camp, and the Greeks, taking out 
their cargoes, appointed guards to take charge of 
them, and retained the ships for their passage. In 

the mean time the soldiers went out to get plunder, 

some succeeding, and others not. But Cleanetus, in 

attacking a strong place with his own, and another 
company, was slain together with many others. 

When the provisions in the neighbourhood were so 
far consumed, that the parties could not return the 
same day, Xenophon, taking some of the inhabitants 
of Trebisond for his guides, led out one half of the 
army against the Drillians, leaving the other to guard 
the camp: because the Colchians, being driven out 
of their houses, were got together in great numbers, 
and encamped upon the eminences. ‘These guides 
did not lead them to those places where provisions 
were easy to be had, because the inhabitants were 
their friends ; but conducted them with great cheer- 
fulness into the territories of the Drillians, by whom 
they had been ill treated. This is a mountainous 
country and of difficult access, and the people the 
most warlike of all those who live near the Euxine 
sea. 

As soon as the Greeks entered their country, the 
Drillians set fire to all the places they thought easy to 
be taken, and then went away. So that the Greeks 
found nothing but swine and oxen, and some other 
cattle that had escaped the fire. ‘There was one place, 
ealled their metropolis, whither they had all betaken 
themselves. ‘his place was surrounded with a ° val- 
ley, exceeding deep, and the access to it was diffieult. 
However, the targeteers, advancing five or six stadia 
before the heavy-armed men, passed the valley, and 
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secing there a great many cattle with other things, 
attacked the place. ‘They were followed by many 
pike-men, who had left the camp to get provisions : 
so that the. number of those who passed the valley 
amounted to above two thousand men. ‘These find- 
ing themselves unable to take the place by storm (for 
it was surrounded with a large ditch and a rampart, 
upon which there were palisades, and many wooden 
towers) endeavoured to retreat; but the enemy at- 
tacked the rear, so that, not being able to make their 
retreat (for the pass, which led from the place to the 
valley, was so narrow they could only go one by one) 
they sent to Xenophon, who was at the head of the 
heavy-armed men. The messenger acquainted him 
that the place was furnished with great quantities of 
effects ; ‘‘ But,” says he, ‘ it is so strong, we cannot 
“‘make ourselves masters of it: neither is it easy 
for us to retreat; for the enemy, sallying from 
** the place, attacks our rear, and the recess is diffi- 
** cult.” 

Xenophon, hearing this, advanced to the brink of 
the valley, and ordered the heayy-armed men to stand 
to their arms; then passing over with the captains, 
he considered whether it were better to bring off those 
who had already passed, or to send for the heavy- 
armed men to come over also, in expectation of tak- 
ing the place, He found the first could not be brought 
off without considerable loss, and the captains were 
also of opinion that the place might be taken. Sa 
Xenophon consented, relying upon the victims; for 
the priests had foretold there would be an action, and 
that their 7 excursion would be attended with success. 
He sent therefore the captains to bring over the heavy- 
armed men, and himself staid there, and drew oif the 
targeteers without suffering any of them to skirmish. 
As soon as the heavy-armed men came up, he ordered 
each of the captains to draw up their several com- 
panies in such a manner as they thought most advan- 
tageous. He did this, because those captains, who 
were in a perpetual emulation of gallantry, stood near 
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to one another. While these orders were putting in 
execution, he commanded all the targeteers to advance 
with their fingers * in the slings of their darts, which, 
when the signal was given, they were to lance, and 
the archers with their arrows on the string, which, 
upon a signal also, they were to discharge; at the 
sume time he ordered the light-armed men to have 
their pouches full of stones; and appointed proper 
persons to see these orders executed. When every 
thing was ready, and the captains and lieutenants, 
and the men, who valued themselves no less than 
their leaders, stood all in their ranks, and viewed one 
another, (for by reason of the ground the army made 
a fine appearance) they sung the Pan, and the 
trumpet sounded ; then the army shouted, the heavy- 
armed men ran on, and javelins, arrows, leaden balls, 
and stones thrown by hand flew among the enemy ; 
some of the men even throwing fire at them. The 
great quantity of these missive weapons forced them 
both from the palisades, and the towers; so that 
Agasias of Stymphalus, and Philozenus of Pelena, 
laying down their arms, mounted the rampart in their 
vests only ; when some, being drawn up by their 
companions, and others getting up by themselves, the 
place was taken, as they imagined. Upon this, the 
targeeers and light-armed men, rushing in, plundered 
every thing they could find, while Xenophon, stand- 
ing at the gates, kept as many of the heavy-armed 
men as he could, without: because other bodies of 
the enemy appeared upon some eminences, strongly 
fortified. Not long after, there was a cry heard with- 
in, and the men came flying, some with what they 
had got, and others, possibly, wounded. Upon this, 
there was great crowding about the gates. Those 
who got through, being asked what the matter was, 
said there was a fort within, from which the enemy 
sallied, and wounded our men who were in the place. 

Xenophon, hearing this, ordered Tolmides the crier 
to publish, that all, who desired to partake of the 
plunder, should go in; many, therefore, prepared 
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themselves to enter, and, rushing in, drove back those 
who were endeavouring to get out, and shut up the 
enemy again within the fort. The Greeks plundered 
and carried off every thing they found without it ; 
while the heavy-armed men stood to their arms, some 
round the palisades, and others upon the road that led 
to the fort. Then Xenophon and the captains consi- 
dered whether it were possible to take it, for in that 
case, they secured their retreat, which, otherwise, 
would be exceeding difficult : but, upon consideration, 
the fort was found to be altogether impregnable. 
Upon this they prepared for their retreat, and each of 
the men pulled up the palisades that were next to 
him ; then the useless people, together with the great- 
est part of the heavy-armed men, were sent out to get 
plunder; but the captains retained those, in whom 
each of them confided. 

As soon as they began their retreat, the enemy sal- 
lied upon them, in great numbers, armed with buck- 
lers, spears, greaves, and Paphlagonian helmets ; 
while others got upon the houses on each side of the 
street that led to the fort, so that it was not safe to 
pursue them to the gates of it, for they threw great 
pieces of timber from above, which made it dangerous 
both to stay, and to retire ; and the night coming on, 
increased the terror. While they were engaged with 
the enemy under this perplexity, some god adminis- 
tered to them a means of safety ; for one of the houses 
on the right hand took fire on a sudden : who set fire 
to it is not known ; but, as soon as the house fell in, 
the enemy quitted all those on the right, and Xeno- 
phon being taught this expedient by fortune, ordered 
all the houses on the left to be set on fire. ‘These be- 
ing built of wood were soon in a flame, upon which 
the enemy quitted them also. There only now re- 
mained those in the front to disturb them, it being 
evident they designed to attack them in their retreat 
and descent from the fort. Upon this, Xenophon or- 
dered all who were out of the reach of the missive 
weapons, to bring wood, and lay it in the midway 
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between them and the enemy. When they had brought 
enough, they set fire to it; setting fire at the same 
time to the houses that were next the rampart, in or- 
der to employ the enemy. Thus, by interposing fire 
between themselves and the Barbarians, they, with 
difficulty, made guod their retreat ; the city, with all 
the houses, towers, palisades, and every thing else but 
the fort, was reduced to ashes. 

The next day the Greeks marched away with the 
provisions they had taken ; but, apprehending some 
danger in the descent to Trebisond (for it was a steep 
and narrow defile) they placed a false ambuscade. A 
certain Mysian by birth as well as name, taking four 
or five Cretans with him, stopped in a thicket, affect- 
ing an endeavour to conceal himself from the enemy, 
while the flashing of their brazen bucklers discovered 
them here and there. The enemy, therefore, seeing 
this, were afraid of it, as of a real ambuscade; in the 
mean time the army descended. As soon as the My- 
sian judged they were advanced far enough, he gave 
the signal to his companions to fly in all haste; and 
he himself, leaving the thicket, fled, and they with 
him. The Cretans (expecting to be overtaken) left 
the read, and rolling down into the vallies, got safe 
to a wood ; but the Mysian, keeping the road, called 
out for help, when some ran to his assistance, and 
brought him off wounded. ‘These, after they had res- 
cued him, retreated slowly, though exposed to the 
enemy’s missive weapons, while some of the Cretans 
discharged their arrows in return. Thus they all ar- 
rived at the camp in safety. 

When neither Cheirisophus returned, nor the ships 
they had provided were sufficient to transport them, 
and no more provisions were to be had, they deter- 

_mained to leave the country. To this end they put on 
board all their sick, and those above forty years of age, 
together with the women and children, and all their 
baggage that was not absolutely necessary ; and ap- 
pointed Philesius and Sophznetus, the oldest of the 
generals, to go on board, and take care of them. The 
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rest travelled by land, the roads being mended; and 
the third day they arrived at Cerazunt; ° a Greek city, 
sitiuated in the country of the Colchians near the sea, 
and a colony of the Sinopians. Here they staid ten 
days, during which the soldiers were reviewed in their 
arms, and an account taken of their number, which 
amounted to eight thousand six hundred. These 
were all that were saved out of about ten thousand ; 
the rest were destroyed by the enemy and by the snow, 
and some by sickness. Here each man received his 
share of the money that had been raised by the sale 
of the captives, the tenth part of which they conse- 
crated to Apollo, and to Diana of Ephesus. Of this 
each of the generals received a part, to be appro- 
priated by them to that service. Neon the Asinian 
received that which was designed for Cheirisophus. 
Xenophon, therefore, having caused an offering to 
be made for Apollo, consecrated it in the treasury of 
the Athenians at Delphos, inscribing it with his own 
name and that of Proxenus, who was slain with 
Clearchus, there having been an intercourse of hospi- 
tality between them. As to that part of the money 
which was appropriated to Diana of Ephesus, he left 
it with Megabysus, the Sacristan, of that goddess ; 
when he departed out of Asia in company with 
Agesilaus, with a design to go to Beetia, conceiv- 
ing he might be exposed to some danger with him at 
Cheronea. He enjoined Megabysus, if he escaped, to~ 
restore the money to him, otherwise to make such an 
offering with it, as he thought would be most accept- 
able to the goddess, and dedicate it to her. Afterwards, 
“when Xenophon was banished from Athens, and lived 
-at Scilus, a town built by the Lacedamenians near 
Olympia, Megabysus came to Olympia to see the 
‘games, and restored the deposit. With this money, 
Xenophon purchased some lands in honour of the 
goddess, in the place directed by the oracle, through 
which the river Sellenus happens to run; a river of 
‘the same name running also hard by the temple of 
the Ephesian Diana, and in beth there are shell-fish, 
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" as well as other fish ; besides, there are in this place, 
near Scilus, wild beast of all kinds that are proper for 
the chace. Xenophon also built a” temple and an 
altar with this consecrated money; and from that 
time, offered to the goddess an annual sacrifice of the 
tenth of the product of every season ; and all the in- 
habitants, with the men and women in the neigh- 
bourhood, partook of the feast; and all who were pre- 
sent at it, have barley meal, bread, wine and sweet- 
meats in honour of the goddess, and also their share of 
the victims, that are killed from the consecrated lands, 
and of the game that is taken. For the sons of 
Xenophon, and those of the rest of the inhabitants, 
always makes a general hunting against the feast, 
when all who desired it hunted along with them; and 
‘wild boars, with * roe and red deer, were taken both 
upon the consecrated lands, and upon a mountain 
called Pholoe. ‘The place lies near the road that leads 
from Lacedemon to Olympia, about twenty stadia 
from the temple of Jupiter, that stands in the last of 
these cities. There are groves belonging to it, and 
hills covered with trees, very proper to feed swine, 
goats, sheep, and horses ; so that those belonging to 
the persons who come to the feast, find plenty of pas- 
ture. 

The temple itself stands in a grove of fruit trees, 
that yield all sorts of fruit proper to the season. 
»* Tt resembles, in little, the temple of Ephesus, and 
the statue of the goddess, is as like that of Ephesus, as 
a statue of cypress can be to one of gold. Near to the 
temple stands a pillar with this inscription. ‘ These 
*‘ lands are consecrated to Diana. Let the possessor 
* offer up the tenth part of the annual product in sa- 
“ crifice, and out of the surplus, keep the temple in 
«repair. If he fails, the goddess will punish his 
« neglect ” 

From Cerazunt those who went on board before, 
continued their voyage by sea, and the rest proceed- 
ing by land. When they came to the confines of the 
> Mosyneecians, they sent Timesitheus of Trebisond 
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to them, (between whom and them there was an in- 
tercourse of hospitality) to ask them, in their name, 
whether they desired the Greeks should march through 
their country as friends or as enemies? ‘The Mosy- 
neecians answered it was equal to them; for they 
trusted to their places of strength. Upon this, Ti- 
mesithens informed the Greeks, that the Mosyne- 
cians, who inhabited the country beyond these, were 
at’ enmity with them: so they resolved to send to 
this people to know whether they were disposed to 
enter into an alliance ; and Timesitheus being sent 
upon this occasion, returned with their magistrates. 
When they were arrived, they had a conference with 
the generals of the Greeks, and Xenophon spoke 
to them in this manner, Timesitheus being the inter- 
preter : ee 

- « © Mosyneecians ! we propose to go to Greece by 
“ Jand, for we have no ships: but these people, who, 
“‘as we understand, are your enemies, oppose our 
“‘ passage. You have it in your power, therefore, if 
“ you think proper, by entering into an alliance with 
“us, both to take revenge of them for any injuries 
“« they may have formerly done you, and to keep them 
‘¢ in subjection for the future. Consider then, whe- 
“ ther, if you neglect this opportunity, you are ever 
*¢ like to be supported with so powerful an alliance.” 
To this the chief magistrate of the Mosyneecians made 
answer, that he approved of this, and accepted our al- 
liance. <‘* Let us know then,” said Xenophon, “ what 
<< use you propose to make of us, if we become your 
“ allies ? And of what service you can be to us in our 
‘ passage?” They answered, “ Wehave it in our power 
“to make an irruption, on the other side, into the 
«© country of those who are enemies to us both, and 
«< to send hither ships with men, who will be both 
auxiliaries, and your guides.” 

Upon these terms they gave their faith and received 
ours, and then returned. The next day they came 
back with three hundred canoes, three men being in 
each, two of whom disembarking, stood to their arms 
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in order of battle, and the third remained on board. 
These went away in their canoes, and the rest disposed 
themselves in the following manner. They drew up 
in several lines, each consisting of about one hundred 
men, which, like rows of dancers, faced one another ; 
they had all bucklers, made of the hides of white ox- 
en with the hair on, and shaped like an ivy-leaf; and 
in their right hands a spear, six cubits in length, with 
@ point on the upper part, and on the lower a ball of 
the same wood. They wore vests, which did not 
reach to their knees, of the thickness of the linen 
bags in which carpets are usually packed up: and on 
their heads helmets made of leather, like those of the 
Paphlagonians, from the middle of which there rose 
a tuft of hair braided toa point, resembling a tiara, 
They had also battle-axes made of iron. Then one 
of them led the way, and all the rest followed, sing- 
ing also, and marching in time; when, passing 
through the ranks of the Greeks, as they stood to their 
arms, they advanced immediately against the enemy, 
to a fort that seemed in no degree capable of making 
resistance. This fort stood before the city, which 
they called the metropolis, that contained within it 
the most considerable citadel of the Mosyneecians, 
This citadel was the subject of the present war 
between them ; for those who were in possesion of it 
were always looked upon to have the command of all 
the rest of the Mosyneecians: they told us, that the 
others had seized this place contrary to all justice, it 
belonging to both nations in common, and by seiz- 
ing it had gained the ascendant over them. 

Some of the Grecks followed these men, not by the 
orders of their generals, but for the sake of plunder. 
The enemy, upon their approach, kept themselves 
quiet fora time; but, when they came near the fort, 
they sallied out, and, putting them to flight, killed 
many of the Barbarians, together with some of the 
Greeks who were of the party, and pursued them 'till 
they saw the Greek army coming up to their assist- 
ance, Upon which they turned and fled: and, cut- 
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ting off the heads of the slain, they shewed them both 
to the Greeks and to the Mosyneecians, their enemies ; 
dancing at the same time, and singing a particular 
tune. This accident gave the Greeks great uneasi- 
ness, both because it encouraged the enemy, and be- 
cause their own men, who were of the party, in great 
numbers ran away ; which had never happened be-. 
fore during the whole expedition. Upon this Xeno- 
phon, called the soldiers together, spoke to them in 
this manner. ‘‘ Gentlemen! do not suffer yourselves 
“to be cast down by what has happened ; for the 
* good that attends it is not less than the evil. In 
the first place, this has convinced you, that our 
“* guides are in reality enemies to those to whom we 
“ are so through necessity. Secondly, those Greeks, 
«« who despised our discipline, and thought themselves 
‘‘able to perform as great things, in conjunction 
«© with the Barbarians, as with us, are justly punished ? 
** so that, for the future, they will be less desirous of 
“leaving our army. Prepare yourselves, therefore, 
“to let those Barbarians, who are your friends, see 
“that you are superior to them in courage, and to 
«‘ shew those who are your enemies,that they will not 
* find you the same men now, as when they en- 
*« gaged you, while you were in disorder.” 

‘Thus they passed this day. ‘The next, as soon as 
they had offered sacrifice, and found the victims fa- 
vourable, they took their repast. After that, the ar- 
my being drawn up in columns, and the Barbarians 
placed on their left in the same disposition, they went 
on, the archers marching in the intervals, a little 
within the foremost ranks of the heavy-armed men ; 
for the enemy’s forlorn consisting of light-armed, ad- 
vanced before the rest, and discharged a volley of 
stones among the Greeks. These were repulsed by 
the archers and targeteers. The rest marched slowly 
on, and first went against the fort, before which the 
Barbarians and the Greeks, who were with them had 
been put to flight the day before: for here the enemy 
was drawn up. The Barbarians received the tare 
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geteers, and fought with them: but, when the heavy- ' 
armed men came up, they fled; and the targeteers 
immediately followed, pursuing them up the hill to 
the metropolis, while the heavy-armed men marched 
on in their ranks, As soon as the Greeks had gained 
the top of the hill, and came to the houses of the me- 
tropolis, the enemy being now got together in a body, 
engaged them, and lanced their javelirs ; and with 
other spears, which were of that length and thickness 
that a man could scarce wield one of them, they en- 
deavoured to defend themselves hand to hand. 

However, the Greeks pressing hard upon them, and 
engaging them in a close fight, they fled, and present- 
ly all the Barbarians quitted the town. But their 
king, who resided in a wooden tower situated upon 
an eminence, (whom, while he resides there, and 
guards the place, they maintain at the public ex- 
pence) refused to leave it, as did also those who were 
in the place that was first taken ; so they were burn- 
ed there, together with their towers. The Greeks, 
in sacking the town, found in the houses great heaps 
of bread, made according to the custom of the coun- 
try, the year before ; as the Mosyncecians assured us ; 
and the new corn laid up in the straw ; * it was most 
of it spelt. ‘They found also dolphins cut to pieces, 
lying in pickle in jars; and in other vessels the fat 
of the same fish, which the Mosyneecians used as the 
Greeks do oil. In their garrets were great quantities 
of ’ chesnuts. ‘These they boil, and generally use in- 
stead of bread. There was found wine also, which 
when unmixed was so rough that it appeared sour, 
but being mixed with water became both fragant and 
sweet. 

The Greeks, having dined there, went forward, de- 
livering up the place to those Mosyneecians who had 
assisted them in taking it. As for the rest of the 
towns they arrived at, which belonged to the enemy, 
the easiest of access were either abandoned or surren- 
dered ; the greatest part of which are of this nature. 
They are distant from one another eighty stadia, some 
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more and some less; and yet, when the inhabitants 


call out to one another, they can be heard from one 
town to another; so mvuuntainous and so hollow is 
the conntry. The Greeks proceeding still forwards, 
arrived among their allies, who shewed them boys 
belonging to the rich men, fatted with boiled ches- 
nuts: their skin was delicate and exceeding white, 
and they were very near as thick as they were long, 
Their backs were painted with various colours, and 
all their fore parts ® impressed with flowers. They 
wanted publicly to make use of the women the Greeks 
brought with them. It seems this is their custom. 
The people of this country, both men and women are 
very fair. All the army agreed that these were the 
most barbarous people they had met with in all their 
expedition, and the most distant from the manners 
of the Greeks. For " they do those things in public, 
which others do in private, otherwise they dare not 
do them at all: and in private, they behave themselves 
as if they were in public. They talk to themselves, 
they laugh by themselves, and dance, wherever they 
happen to be, as if they were shewing their skill to 
ethers. ‘Lhe Greeks were eight days in passing 
through the enemy’s country, and that which be- 
longed to the Mosyneecians their allies. 

After that they arrived among the * Chalybians. 
These are few in number, and subject to the Mosynae- 
cians ; and the greatest part of them subsist by the 
manufacture of iton. From thence they came to the 
3 ‘Tibarenians. » This isa much more campaign coun- 
try, and their towns near the sea are not so strong. 
These the generals were disposed to attack, that the 
army might have the advantage of some plunder. 
For this reason they declined receiving the presents 
which the Tibarenians sent them, as a token of hos- 
pitality : but, having ordered those who brought 
them, to wait till they had conferred together, they 
offered sacrifice ; and, after many victims were slain, 
all the priests agreed that the gods by no means al- 
lewed them to make war upon this people. Here- 
s 
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upon they accepted their presents, and marching as 
through a country belonging to their friends, they 
came to * Cotyora, a Greek city, and a colony of the 
Sinopians, situated in the territory of the Tibare- 
nians. ‘3 vy 

Thus far the army travelled by land, having in 
their retreat from the field of battle near Babylon 
to Cotyora, made, in one hundred and twenty-twe 
marches, six hundred and twenty parasangas, that is, 
eighteen thousand six hundred stadia, in which they 
spent eight months. Here they staid forty-five days ; 
during which they first offered saerifiee to the gods ; 
* then, dividing themselves according to their several 
nations, made processions, and. celebrated gymnie 
games. After that they went out to get provisions, 
taking some out of Paphlagonia, and the rest out of 
the country of the Cotyorians : for they vefused te 
supply them with a market, or to admit their sick into 
the city. 

In the mean time ambassadors arrived from Si- 
nope ; these were in pain both for the city of the Co- 
tyorians, which belonged to them, and paid them tri- 
bute, and for the country, which they heard was 
plundered. When they came to the camp of the 
‘Greeks, they spoke thus (Hecatonymus, who was es- 
teemed aman of great eloquence, speaking for the 
rest:) “* Gentlemen! the city of Sinope hath sent us 
“ hither, first to commend you, for that, being Greeks, 
« you have overcome the Barbarians: next, to con- 
«¢ gratulate you upon your safe arrival, through many, 
“‘ and, (as we are informed) grievous hardships. But 
““we have reason to expect that, as we are Greeks 
«also, we shall rather receive favours, than injuries 
« from Greeks: particularly, since we have never 
«« provoked you by any ill treatment. I must acquaint 
«* you then, that Cotyora is our colony, and that having 
« conquered this country from the Barbarians, we 
«have given it to them. For whieh reason, they pay 
«¢ ys the tribute at which they are taxed, in the same 
“‘ manner with the inhabitants of Cerazunt and Tre- 
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« hisond: so that whatever injury vou do them, the 
«gity of Sinope will look upon it as done themselves. 
« Now, we are informed that you have entered their 
“town by force ; that some of you are’ quartered in 
« their houses, and that you take what you want, out 
« of the country, without their consent. These things 
« we cannot approve of ; and, if you continue this be- 
« haviour, we shall be obliged to enter into an alliance 
« with Corylas, and the Paphlagonians, and with any 
« other nation we ean prevail upon to assist us.” 
. Then Xenophon rose up, and spoke thus in behalf 
of the soldiers. “© We are come hither, O men of Si- 
*< nope ! well satisfied with having preserved our per- 
“sons, and our arms ; for, to’ bring our booty along 
“with us, and at the same time to fight with our 
« enemies, was impossible. And now, since we ar- 
* rived among the Greek cities, at Trebisond, for ex- 
«« ample, we paid for all the provisions we had, because 
« they supplied us with a market ; and,-in return for 
«the honours they did us, and the presents they gave 
“to the army, we baid them all respect, abstaining, 
- © from those Barbarians who were their friends, and 
« doing all the mischief we are able to their enemies, 
* against whom they led us. Enquire of them what 
““ usage they have received from us ; for the guides,- 
“whom that city has sent along with us through 
“ friendship, are here present. But wherever we find — 
« no market provided for us, whether among the Bar- 
“ barians or Greeks, we supply ourselves with provi- 
“ sions, not through insolence, but necessity. Thus 
“we made the Carduchians, the Chaldens, and the 
“'Paochians, (though no subjects of the king, yet 
“very warlike nations) our enemies, by being obliged 
“to take what we wanted, because they zefused to 
“supply us with a market ; while we treated the 
« Macronians, though Barbarians, as friends, and took 
«< nothing from them by force, because they supplied 
* ys with the best! market they were able. And, if 
* we have taken any thing from the Cotyorians, who, 
“you say are your subjects, they are themselves tie 
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*‘ eause of it: for they have not behaved themselves 
““to us as friends; but, shutting their gates, weuld 
‘‘ neither suffer us to eome within their walls, nor 
** supply us with a market without : aud of this they 
“Jay the fault upon the person you have sent: hither 
‘‘as their governor. As to what you say coneerning 
“ our quartering in their houses by force, we desired 
‘them to receive our sick under their roofs: they 
*‘ refusing to open the gates, we passed through them 
* into the city, without eommitting any other act of 
‘violence, and our sick lodged now in their houses, 
‘* without putting them to any expence. We have, it 
‘‘ is true, placed a guard at the gates, that our people 
‘* may not be under the power of your governor, but 
“« that we may be at liberty to carry them away when- 
“ever we may think proper. The rest of us, as you 
‘* see, encamp, in order, in the open air, prepared, if 
‘‘any one does us a favour, to return it, if an injury, 
‘‘ to resent it. You threaten to enter into an alliance 
‘« with Corylas and the Paphlagonians, if you see con- 
‘‘ venient, against us. Know then, that if you force 
‘© us to it, we will encounter you both (for we have 
“already engaged much more numerous enemies ;) 
** besides, we have it also in our power, if we think 
* fit, to enter into an allianee with the Paphlagonian ; 
“‘ for we are informed that he wants to make himself 
‘* master both of your city and of the maritime towns. 
‘« We shall therefore endeavour, by assisting him in 
‘* attaining what he desires, to gain his friendship.” 
Upon this, the rest of the ambassadors shewed a vi- 
sible dislike of what Hecatonymus had said; and 
another of them advancing, said they were not come 
to deelare war, but to express their friendship. ‘ And 
‘« if,” says he, “you think fit to come to Sinope, we 
‘“« will receive you in a hospitable manner, and, for 
‘« the present, directions shall be given to the inhabi- 
‘tants of this place to supply you with every thing ; 
** for we are sensible you advance nothing but what 
“istrue.” After this, the Cotyorians sent presents to. 
the army, and the generals of the Greeks also treated 
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e ambassadors with all hospitality. They all con- 
erred together a considerable. time in a very friendly 
manner 5. and, among. other things, the generals en- 
quired concerning the remainder of the way, and both 
ef every. thing that related to their respective concerns. 
Ang je ended that day. 
ext day the generals thought proper to ma 
the: at S together, and to consider of the rest of 
their march, in the presence of the Sinopians ; Some At 
they determined to travel by land, they thought these 
might be of sgnice to conduct them; for they were 
well _acquaintec with Paphlagonia ; and, if by sea, 
they imagined they should also want the assistance of 
the Sinopians, for they alone seemed capable of pro- 
viding a sufficient number of ships to transport them. 
Calling therefore the ambassadors, they consulted to- 
gether: and. the generals desired that, as they them- 
selves were Greeks, they would first shew their hospi- 


tality by their benevolence to Greeks, and by giving: 


them the best advice they were able. 

Then Hecatonymus rose up, and first made an apo- 
Togy, for having said that they would enter into am 
alliance with the Paphlagonian, alleging, that he did 
not sayt this-with a view of making war uponthe Greeks 
but to let them see, that, haying it in their power to 
make an alliance with.the Barbarians, they preferred 
that of the Greeks. . Being called upon to give his ad- 


ans 


“vice, he first invoked the, gods: then said thus: “ If 


« the advice I am going to. give you, appears to: me 
« the best, may I be prosperous): siiaitelibars miser- 

“ able; for the present counsel ig to he of the na- 
**« ture ae those, which are termed * 4 holy. If, there- 
« fore, Lam found to advise you well, A shall have 
“ many to applaud me, and, if ili, many to curse me. 
«J am. sensible,.then, that we shall have niuch more 
“ trouble, if you, return by sea ; for, in that case we 
« shall be obliged to supply you ’ with ships : whereas 
«if you go by land, it will be incumbent on you to 
“‘ficht your way through. However, I must speak 
i. what I think; for I am well acquainted both with 
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“the country of the Paphlagonians, and with their 
“strength. Their country contains many very fair 
‘« plains, and mountains of a prodigious height. And 
“ first of all, I know the place where you must, of 

necessity, enter it; for there is but one pass, and 
that lies between two points of a rock exceeding 
high. These a very few men, posted there may 
defend ; and, if the enemy are once masters of this. 
pass, all the men in the world cannot force their 
way. This I can make appear to any one you think 
proper to send along with me. Om the other side 
of this pass, I am well assured, you will find plains, 
and upon them a body of horse, which the Barba- 
rians themselves think exceeds all the cavalry the 
‘« king is master of. ‘These, though lately summoned, 
did not attend him, their commander being too 
haughty to obey. But, admit you could even seize 
the pass between these mountains unobserved, and 
‘prevent the enemy, and, afterwards, in the plain, 
defeat their horse and foot, whose numbers amount 
to above one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
you will still find several rivers in your way. First. 
the 9° Thermodon, which is three hundred feet over ; 
the passage of which seems to me very difficult, 
particularly, when you jrave a numerous army in 
front, and another in your rear. Secondly, the 
°° Tris: this is also three hundred feet broad. The 
third river you will meet with, is the ” Halys, not 
‘© less than to stadia ia breadth. This you cannot 
‘ pass without boats ; and who is there to supply you 
‘with them? The *® Parthenius is, in like manner, 
«‘impassible. This river you would arrive at, if you 
«* could pass the Halys. So that I do not look upon 
« this road as only difficult, but absolutely impassible. 
«© Whereas if you go by sea, you may sail from hence 
«< to Sinope, and from Sinope to Heraclea ; and, from 
_s Heraclea, there will be no difficulty, either in going 
‘by land, or by sea: for there you will find great 
«© numbers of ships.” 

When he had done speaking, some suspected he 
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said this out of friendship to Corylas (for there was 
an intercourse of hospitality between them ;) others, 
that he expected to be rewarded for his advice ; and 
some, that he said it, fearing lest, if they went by land, 
they should do some damage to the country of the Si- 
nopians. However, the Greeks voted to go by sea. 
After that Xenophon said, ‘‘O men of Sinope! the 
«© soldiers have determined to go in a manner you ad- 
‘s vise. But thus the case stands. We are contented 
*< to go by sea, provided we are furnished with such a 
“« number of ships, that not a man of us shall be left 
“behind, But if it is proposed, that some of us 
« should be Ieft, and some set sail, we are resolved 
« not to go on board at all: because we are sensible, 
«that wherever we are the strongest, we shall not 
““ only be safe, but get provisions atso; and that, if 
“© we are any where found weaker than our enemies, 
“© we expect no better usage than to be made slaves.” 
-The Sinopians, hearing this, desired the Greeks to 
send ambassadors to them, and accordingty they sent 
Callimachus an Arcadian, Ariston, an Athenian, and 
“Samylas an Achaian ; who set out immediately. 

In the mean time Xenophon, considering the great 
number of Greek heavy-armed men, of targeteers, ar- 
chers, slingers, and horse, who, by long experience, 

“were now become good troops, looked upon it as an 
‘enterprise of great reputation to add to the acquisitions 
of Greece, that of a country, with the power annexed 
to it, by building a eity upon the Euxine sea, where 
so great an army could not be got together without a 
vast expence. He had reason to think this city would 
‘grow considerable, both from the number of his own 
“men, and of the neighbouring inhabitants. Calling, 
therefore, Silanus of Ambracia, to him, the same who 
had been soothsayer to Cyrus, he offered sacrifice upon 
this occasion, before he communicated his thoughts 
‘to any of the soldiers. But Silanus, fearing this 
should take effect, and that the army should settle in 
some place, acquainted the soldiers that Xenophon 
proposed to detain them there, and, by building a eity, 
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to acquire reputation, and power to himself,, Thede- 
sign of Silanus in, this was to get, to Greece ANP. 28 
possible, having saved, the three thousand,” daricks 
which he received from: Cyrus, when, sacrificing by 
his order, he told him the truth concerning the ten 
days..| As soonas the soldiers were informed of this, 
some thought it was best for them to, stay there ;. but 
the greatest part disapproved of it; and Timasion the 
Dardanian, and Thorax the Beotian, told some mer- 
ehants. of Heraclea and Sinope, who were present, 
that, if they did not supply the men with money suf- 
ficient to buy provisions when they set sail, they, were 
in danger.of having so great an. army settle in. their 
neighbourhood. _ * For,” said they, i Xenophon is 

«“ the author of this resolution,. and advises us, as aayen 
« as the ships. arrive, immediately to speak to the ar- 

“ my in these terms. Gentlemen! we obseive you 
“areata joss, both how to. get: provisions for your 
‘f voyage, and enrich your families in some measure 
ue owhen»you eome home ; but; if you have a mind to 
«make choice of some part of the inhabited country 
« that lies round the» Euxine sea, and: possess your- 
«selves of it, and that those who are desirous to re- 
“turn heme, may go away, while the rest stay here, 
** we are now furnished with ships for that purpose ; 
*« so that you have it in your, power to. make, an un- 
- expected descent Mpon, any part of the country, you 
“think fit.” 

Racanebuakt uawvinen this, informed their. cities 
of it; and Timasion of Dardanus sent Eurymachus,. 
also e Dardanus, and Thorax of Beeotia with them, 
to confirm it. As soon as the inhabitants of Sinope 
and Heraclea were acquainted with this, they sent to 
Timasion, to engage him, in consideration of a sum 
of money, to persuade the army to sail out of the 
Euxine sea. He was pleased. with the offer, and spoke 
thus in the assembly of the soldiers. ‘‘ Gentlemen! 
«we ought not to think of staying here, or to prefer 
“any other country to Greece. I hear some people 
‘are offering sacrifice upon this oecasion, without 
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‘“‘ low citizens will assist you, for 1 knew they will 
“ receive me with pleasure. ‘Fhence } propose to car- 
«ry you to those parts, where you shall enrich your- 
‘« selves ; for Iam acquainted with Aolia, Phrygia, 
“ and 'Troas, and with all the country belonging to 
*« the government of Pharnabazus ; with one of them, 
“ by being born there, and with. the other, by having 
“‘ served there under Clearchus, and Dereellidas.” 

Immediately Thorax, the Bootian, (who had a per- 
petual contest with Xenophon for the command) rose 
up, and said, if they sailed out of the FEuxine sea, they. 
might settle in the Chersonesus, 2 country of great 
beauty and fertility: where those who were willing, 
might inhabit, and from whence those, who were not 
so, might return home. He added, that it was ridi- 
culous to hunt after lands, among the Barbarians, 
when others, of a great extent, offered themselves in. 
Greece. ‘And, till you arrive there,” says he, ‘I, as. 
“ well as Timasion, promise you pay.” This he said 
from being acquainted with what the inhabitants of 
Heraclea and Sinope had promised to Timasion, upon. 
- condition the army set sail. All this time Xenophon 
was silent. hen Philesius and Lycon, both Achaians, 
said, it was not to be suffered, that Xenophon should 
persuade the soldiers in private to stay, and offer sa~- 
crifice upen this oecasion, without letting the army 
partake of the sacrifice, yet say nothing of all this in 
public. So that he was under a neceessity of rising 
up, and of speaking as follows : 

“Gentlemen ! 1 offer sacrifice, as you are sensible 
“ to the utmost of my abilities, both for you and my- 
‘« self, to the end that my words, my thoughts, and ac- 
** tions may be employed in those things that are most 
“ for the credit and advantage of us all. And even 
** now I was consulting the gods by sacrifice, whether 
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* it would be more expedient to mention this and 
** treat with you about it, or not to concern myself at 
“all in the matter. Here Silanus, the soothsayer, 
“assured me, that the victims, which is of the great- 
*“ est moment, were favourable, (for he knew that T, 
“by being constantly present at the sacrifices, was 
“not unacquainted with these things) but informed 
“me, at the same time, that, according to them, some 
“ fraud and treachery seemed to threaten me: and in 
* this, indeed, he was in the right, since he himself 
“« designed treacherously to accuse me before you ; for 
** he has spread a report that I had already purposed 
“to effect this without your approbation. But the 
* truth is, when I saw you in want, I considered by 
“what means you might possess yourselves of some 
* town, to the end’ that those among you who are 
“ willing, might set sail immediately, and’ that those 
** who were not so, might stay ’till they had acquired 
“ something to carry home to their families. But now 
«J find both the inhabitants of Heraclea and Sinope’ 
“ are sending us ships, and that these men promise* 
“you your pay from the beginning of the month, F 
look upon it as an advantageous circumstance for 
“us to be conducted with safety, to the place we de- 
“sire, and to be ® paid for being preserved. Vor this 
“reason, F not only give over ali thoughts of that 
“kind myself, but desire those who eame to me to 
«< declare themselves in favour of that measure, to de- 
‘sist also. For this is my sense of the matter ; while 
“you continue together as you are now, in great. 
“* numbers, you will be sure to find esteem, and never 
“to want provisions, (for victory carries with it a 
“ right to whatever belongs to the conquered.) But, 
“« if you suffer yourselves to be divided, and the army 
“to be broken into small bodies, you will neither be 
« able to find subsistence, or have reason to be pleased 
““ with your treatment. My opinion therefore, is the 
“* same with yours, that we ought to go on to Greece : 
“« and further, if any one stays behind, or is taken en- 
* deavouring to desert his companions before the 
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* whole army arrives in a piace of safety, that he be 
*¢ punished as an offeader. And whoever is of this 
“‘ opinion, let him hold up his hand.” And they all 
‘held up their hands, sieht sila Craaal 
However Silanus cried out, and endeavoured to 
shew that every one ought to be atdiberty to.go away. 
This the soldiers would not bear, but threatened him, 
if they took him endeavouring to make his.escape, to 
inflict. the punishment on him. After this, when the 
inhabitants of Heraclea were informed that the Greeks 
‘had resolved to sail out of the Euxine Sea, and ‘that 
Xenophon himself had * put the question, they sent 
the ships, but disappointed Timasion and Thorax of 
the money they had promised them to :pay the soldiers. 
Hereupon. those who undertook for it were .confound- 
ed, and,afraid of the army; and taking «with them 
the rest of the generals, who were privy to their for- 
mer designs, (these were all, except Neon-the Asinian, 
who commanded under Cheirisophus, then absent) 
they came to Xenophon, and told him they were sor- 
ry for what had passed, and thought the best thing 
they could do, since they had ships, was to sail to the 
river Phasis, and possess themselves of the country 
belonging to the Phasians.; of whom the son of Aitas 
was at that time king. Xenophon made answer, that 
he would mention nothing of this kind to the army ; 
“But,” says he, “do you.assemble them, and, if you 
** think fit, propose it.” Upon this, Timasion the 
Dardanian gave his opinion that they ought not to 
‘call the soldiers together ; but that each of the gene- 
rals should first endeavour to persuade his.own cap- 
tains to.come.into it. So they departed to put this in 
execution, 
In :the mean time the soldiers were informed of 
what was in agitation; and Neon told them that Xe- 
nophon having prevailed upon the rest of the gene- 
rals, designed to deceive the army, and carry them 
back to the Phasis.. The soldiers hearin g this, resented 
it, and holding assemblies and private meeting's among 
themselves, gave great reason to apprehend they would 
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break out into the same violences they had committed 
upon the persons of the heralds of the Colchians, and 
the commissaries of provisions, all of whom they had 
stoned to death, except those who escaped to the sea. 
As soon as Xenophon perceived this, he resolved im- 
mediately to call the army together, and not to suffer 
them to meet of their own accord : so he ordered the 
crier toassemble them. They readily obeyed the sum- 
mons. ‘Then Xenophon, without accusing the other 
generals of coming to him privately, spoke to them 
in the following manner: 

«<T am informed, gentlemen! that some people ac- 
“ euse me of a design to deceive you, and carry you 
“to the Phasis. Hear me, therefore, for heaven's | 
“« sake, and, if I appear guilty, I do not desire to de- 
«« part hence, before I receive the punishment that is 
«due to my crime: but if you find they accuse me 
* wrongfully, 1 hope you will treat them as they de- 
«‘ serve. I make no doubt but you all know in what 
“« quarter the sun rises, and where it sets ; and that the 
“« way to Greece lies westward, that to the Barbarians, 
“ eastward. 1s there any one therefore who can make 
«you believe that the sun rises where it sets, and 
*« sets where it rises? You are also sensible that the 
«‘ north wind carries you out of the Euxine sea to 
«« Greece, and the south to the Phasis ; and when the 
‘‘ wind is in the north, you always say it is fair for 
«Greece. Can any one therefore so far impose upon 
“* you, as to persuade you to go on board when the 
«* wind is in the south? But suppose I embark you in 
«<a calm: I shall however sail but in one ship, while 
* you sail, at least, in a hundred. How therefore can 
«‘] either compel you to keep me company against 
«< your consent, or deceive you with regard to the place 
«to which | carry you? But let us further suppose 
«« that I do deceive you, and, by some magic art, car- 
«‘ ry you to the Phasis, and also that we land there ; 
«< you will soon be sensible that you are not in Greece ; 
«© and I who have deceived you shall be but one man, 
‘* while you who have been deceived by me, will be 
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« near ten thousand with your arms in your hands. 
«« By what means therefore can one man court punish- 
«© ment more effectually, than by forming designs so 
« prejudicial both to himself and you? But these ru- 
** mours are spread by weak men, who envy me be- 
‘«« cause I am honoured by you; though without rea- 
* son: for which of them do I hinder from proposing 
« any thing for your advantage, if he can, from fight- 
“ ing both for you or himself, if he is willing, or from 
«* watching for your safety, if he is disposed to under- 
« take that care. Why should I hinder them? When 
“‘ you choose your commanders, do I oppose the pre- 
“tensions of any person? I * resign ; let him take 
** the command ; only let him make it appear he can 
« do something for your advantage: but I have said 
“enough of this. If any of you thinks himself in 
«« danger of being deceived, or that any other person 
«* has deceived him in this, let him declare it ; but 
“ since you have heard enough of this subject, I de- 
“sire you would not depart until L have acquainted 
‘you with a thing, that I find begins to shew itself 
«in the army; which, if it makes any progress, and 
«< becomes what it threatens to be, it is high time for 
** us to take proper measures, that we may not appear 
“‘ both to gods and men, to friends and enemies, the 
«* most abandoned, and most infamous ef all men, and 
** consequently incur a general contempt.” ‘The sol-_ 
diers, hearing this, wondered what it might be, and 
desired him to go on; so he resumed his discourse. 
«© You know there were some towns upon the moun- 
“ tains belonging to those Barbarians who where in 
* alliance with the inhabitants of Cerazunt; from 
«< whence some of the people came down to us, and 
** sold us cattle and other things. Some of you, I be- 
“‘ lieve, went into the nearést of these towns, and af- 
«ter you had brought provisions there, returned to 
the camp. Clearatus, one of the captains, finding 
** this place both small and unguarded, because the 
“ inhabitants looked upon themselves to be in friend- 
“ship with us, marched against them in the night, 
r 
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“ with a design to plunder it, without acquaint- 
“ing -any of us with his purpose. For he deter- 
«* mined, if he had made himself master of the place, 
“to have returned no more tothe army, but to have 
««.gone on board the ship in which his companions 
“were sailing by the coast, and, with his booty, to 
«have escaped out of the Euxine sea. And all this 
“© was concerted between him and his companions, 
«© who were-on board, as 1 am now informed. Call- 
« ing, therefore, together as many as he could prevail 
«© upon ‘to follow him, he led them against the town. 
« But the day surprising them in their march, the in-~ 
«habitants got together, and defended themselves 
« from their strong places so well, both with missive 
«© weapons, and their swords, that Clearatus himself, 
«¢ and several others, were slain; part of them, how- 
« ever, escaped to Cerazunt. This happened the same 
«day we left Cerazunt.to march hither. Some of 
<¢ those also who were to sail along the coast, were 
« still in that city having not as yet weiged anchor. 
« After this, as the inhabitants of Cerazunt inform 
« us, three of the elders came from the town, desiring 
<< to be introduced to the assembly of the Greeks ; but 
«« not finding us, they told the citizens of Cerazunt; 
«they wondered what we meant by attacking them. 
«« hese assured them, that the attempt was not coun- 
<< tenanced by public authority ; with which they were 
«« very well satisfied, and resolved to sail hither, in 
«order to give us an account of what had passed, 
« and to let us know that they gave leave to those 
«« who were willing to carry, off the dead, and bury 
«them. It happened that some of the Greeks, who 
«« had fled to Cerazunt, were still there. These, per- 
« ceiving whither the Barbarians proposed to go, had 
« the confidence to throw stones at them themselves, 
«and to encourage others to do the same. by this 
« means these ambassadors, being three in nmuanber, 
« were stoned to death. After the fact was committed, 
« some of the inhabitants of Cerazunt came to the 
“« generals, and informed us of what had happened. 
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* These proceedings gave us great concern, and we’ 
* consulted together with them, in what manner the 
“‘ Greeks who were slain might be buried. While 
* we were sitting in consultation without the quar- 
“ ter of the heavy-armed men, on a sudden we heard 
‘a great uproar, and people crying out, ‘ Knock 
*© 3 them down, knock them down, stone them, stone 
“them ;’ and immediately we saw great numbers 
*‘ running to those who cried out, some with stones 
«in their hands, others taking them up. Upon this 
*‘the inhabitants of Cerazunt, % having been wit- 
“nesses of what had happened in their own town, 
*‘ were frightened, and ran to their ships: some of 
*‘us also, I do assure you, were not without fear. 
“« For my part, I went directly up to them, and asked 
*« them what the matter was? Some of those TF en- 
* quired of knew nothing of it; yet had stones in 
“their hands. At last, meeting with one who did 
** know, he told me that the commissaries of pro- 
** visions oppressed the army in a most grievous 
“manner. While he was saying this, one of the 
“soldiers perceived the commissary Zelarchus, re- 
* tiring towards the sea, and eried out; the rest, 
“ hearing this, as if a wild boar, or a stag had been 
“roused, ran at him. The citizens of Cerazunt, see- 
“ing the soldiers making towards them, and think- 
ing themselves aimed at, fled in all haste, and ran~ 
into the sea. Some of our men ran in after them, 
and those who could not swim were drowned, 
*« What do you think these men were afraid of ? They 
* had committed no crime; they must’ imagine that 
* some madness, like that. of dogs, had seized our 
“men. If these things continue,  eetisider what will 
** be the condition of “the army. You will not have 
** it in your power, by a-general consent, to make ei- 
** ther war or peace, as you see convenient ; but every 
“‘ private man may lead the army upon whatever en- 
“ terprise he pleases. And if, at any time, ambassa- 
*‘ dors come to you to sue for peace, or for any thing 
* else, any one may put them to death, and thereby 
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prevent your being informed of their demands. 
The consequence of which will be, that those, whom 
you, by a general voice, appoint to command you, 
will be no longer regarded; but whoever erects 
himself to be your general, and pleases to cry 


** «Stone them, stone them,’ may, if he finds the 
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same chedience that was lately given, put to death 
not only your commander, but any private man, 
untried. Consider what services these seif-elected 
generals have done for us. If Zelarchus, the com- 
missary, is guilty, he has, by sailing away, escaped 
punishment ; if he is innocent, he has left the army, 
from the fear of being unjustly put to death with- 
out trial. Those who have stoned the ambassadors, 
have done you this piece of service—they have 
made it unsafe for you alone, of all the Greeks, to 
go to Cerazunt, without a force sufficient to pro- 
tect you; and not less so even with * a herald to 
bring off your dead, whom, before this, the same 
persons who killed them, gave you leave to bury: 
for who that had a hand in killing heralds, will 
serve in that capacity? However, we have desired 
the citizens of Cerazunt to bury them. If these 
things are right, give them a public sanction, that, 
as attempts of this kind are to be expected, every 
man may be upon his guard, and endeavour to pitch 
his tent upon places of advantage and strength. 
But, if you look upon them rather as the actions of 
wild beasts, than of men, consider how to pvt a 
stop to them? Otherwise, how, in the name of the 
gods, shall we offer sacrifice with cheerfulness, if 
we are guilty of impiety? Or how shall we fight 
with our enemies, if we kill one another? What 
city will receive us as friends, when they see us 
guilty of such enormities? Who will bring provi- 
sions to us, with any confidence, if we are found to 
offend in things of so great moment? As to the ap- 


‘* plause which we promised ourselves with so much 


confidence, who will speak well of us if we disho- 
nour ourselves by such actions? For 1 am well as- 
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* sured that we should condemn others, were they 


“ guilty of them.” 

Upon this, they all rose up, and said the authors of 
these disorders should be punished ; that it should be’ 
unlawful to begin such enormities for the future, and 
that those who were guilty of it, should be put to 
death. They then ordered that the generals should 
bring them all to their trial; where it should be en- 
quired whether any person had received any other in- 


jury since the death of Cyrus; and appointed the 


captains to be the judges. At the same time, upon 
3 Xenophon’s motion, and the concurrence of the 
priests, it was resolved to purify the army. And the 
army was purified accordingly. 

They further decreed that the genetals themselves 
should be called to an account for their past conduct ; 
and, upon: their trial, Philesius and Xanthicles were 
condemned in a fine of twenty mines, to the amount 
of which sum they had embezzelled ® the eifects that 
had been taken out of the ships, and committed to 
their charge. Sophenetus was fined ten mines, for 
that, being chosen a commander, he had neglected 
his duty. Some accused Xenophon, complaining 
they had been beaten by him, and brought their ac- 
cusation against him for abusing them. Upon this, 
Xenophon rising-up, desired the first person, who ap- 
peared against him, to acquaint the judges where he 
had been beaten. He answered, ‘‘ Where we were 
‘dying with cold, and there was abundance of 


“snow.” Xenophon replied: “If, during the storm ~ 


** you speak of, when we had no victuals, nor so 
“¢ much wine as would serve us to smell to 3) when 
«© many of us were spent with labour, and the enemy 
‘ at our heels, if, in that season I was abusive, l.own 
*‘ myself more ” vicious than-asses, which, through 
‘* viciousness, are said to be insensible of fatigue. 
«« However say, for what reason you were beaten, 
« Did I demand any thing of you, and beat you, be- 
«* cause you refused it?’ Did I insist upon your re- 
storing any thing ? Was it in struggling to subdue 
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«‘ you to my passion, or when I was drunk, that I 
*‘ abused you? And, upon his saying that it was no- 
*« thing of all this, Xenophon asked him whether he 
“ belonged to the heavy-armed men?” He answered, 
“No.”  “ If to the targeteers >” “‘ Neither,” says he : 
‘«‘ but I was driving a mule, at the desire of my com- 
“ rades, being a free man.” Upon this Xenophon 
called him to mind, and asked him, ‘‘ Are you not the 
“* man, who carried the sick person?” ‘ The same,” 
says he; ‘‘ for you forced me to it, and threw about 
“the baggage, that belonged to my comrades.” 
But,” says Xenophon, “ in this manner I threw 
*‘ about their baggage; I distributed it to others to 
carry, with orders to return it to me; and having 
received every thing safe, I restored them to you, 
after you had shewn me the man | gave you in 
“charge.” ‘ But I desire,” says he, ‘‘ you will hear 
“ how this matter was, for it is well worth while.” 
“One of the men being unable to contmue his 
** march, was left behind. This man |] knew no 
« otherwise than that he belonged to the army ; how- 
** ever, I obliged you to carry him, that he might not 
** perish : for, as I remember, the enemy were at our 
« heels.” This the other confessed. ‘‘ Then,” says 
Xenophon, “ after I had ordered you to go before, I 
« quickly overtook vou again, as | came up with the 
“rear guard, and found you digging a pit, with a 
‘design te bury the man; and stopping, I com- 
« mended you: but the man drawing in his leg while 
«* we stood by, all who were present eried out, that 
« he was alive; and you said whatever you thought 
“ fit, as ‘I will notcarry him.’ Upon whieh } struck 
«* you, you say, and you say true: for you seemed to 
““me to be sensible the man was alive.” ‘“ But,” 
says the other, ‘‘ did he die the less after | shewed 
“him to you?” “ We must all die,” replies Xeno- 
phon, ‘‘ but are we for that reason to be buried alive ?” 
At this they all cried out, that he had not beaten him 
ao much as he deserved. Then Xenophon desired 
the rest to inform the judges for what reason each of 
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them had been beaten; but they not rising up, he 
spoke-thus: 

«I own, gentlemen, that I have struck a great 
“many of the men, for not keeping their ranks. 
“ These ought to have been contented with being 
** preserved by your means, while you marched in 
** order, and fought where it was necessary ; but in- 
* stead of that, they wanted to leave their ranks, and 
“yun before you for plunder, that they might have 
“ the advantage over you. Had weall done the same, 
“ we had all been destroyed. I own also, that find- 
“ing some overcome with sloth, unwilling to rise, 
* and ready to abandon themselves to the enemy, I 
« struck them, and foreed them to march. For being: 
“myself once obliged, when it was excessive cold, 
“* to stay for some of the men who were getting their 
“ baggage ready, and sitting for a considerable time, 
«I found myself searcely able to rise and stretch out 
“ my legs. Having, therefore, had the experience of 
* this in myself, afterwards, when I saw any one sit- 
“ ting down, and indulging his sloth, I drove him 
‘« before me; for motion and vigorous efforts: created 
* warmth and * suppleness, while sitting down and 
“rest, | observed, made the blood to congeal, and 
* the toes to rot off; which you are sensible was the 
“ case of a great many. Others, who suffered them- 
* selves to be left behind through laziness, and by 
“ that means hindered you, who were in the van, and 
“us, who were in the rear, from advaneing, 1 might 
possibly strike with my fist, that they might not be 
‘« struck by the spear of the enemy. These, there- 
fore, who have been thus preserved, may, if they 
“have suffered any unjust treatment from me, now 
*‘ be relieved: whereas, had they fallen under the 
** power of the enemy, what relief could they have 
“ had, though their treatment had been ever so griev- 
‘©ous? I speak to you in all simplicity. If I have 
‘* punished any one for his own good, I am willing 
“to submit to the same chastisement that parents 
*s receive from their children, and masters from their 
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«scholars. Physicians, also, use incisions and caus=" 
“* tics for the good of their patients. If you imagine 
« T did-these things through insolence, consider with 
<* yourselves, that now, with the assistance of the’ 
“ gods, I entertain greater hopes and confidence than‘ 
‘‘ at that time, and drink more wine, yet strike no 
“(man ; for I see you are now inacalm. But when 
‘a storm arises, and the sea runs high, do not yow 
‘* find that the # pilot, for a nod only, quarrels with 
‘©those who are at the head of the ship, and the 
“‘ steersman with those at the stern? because, upon 
‘<those occasions; the least fault is enough to ruin: 
‘every thing. You yourselv es then determined that: 
“ their chastisement was just; for you were present 
‘* with arms in your hands, to assist them if you had’ 
«thought proper, not with * billets to give your votes 
‘in their behalf: However, in reality, you neither 
‘* assisted them in escaping the punishment due to 
‘ their irregularity, or me in inflicting it. Thus by 
“ suffering their insolence, you have given a sanction 
“ to their remissness: for I am of opinion, if you 
«‘ observe, you will find that those who were then 
“‘ most remarkable for their neglect of duty; are now 
“* so for their insolence. An instance of this you see’ 
“© in Boiscus,; the Thessalian boxer: he then con- 
«« tended, under pretence of sickness, not to carry his 
« shield, and now, I am informed, he has stripped 
« several of the inhabitants of Cotyora. If you are 
“« wise, therefore, your treatment of this man will be 
“ the reverse of that bestowed on dogs ; for these 
«‘ when they are cursed, are tied up in the day-time, 
« and let loose in the night; whereas, if you do well, 
« you will tie him up in “the night, and let him loose 
‘in the day. I own 1 am surprised to find, that if I 
““have given offence to any of you, you call it to 
«* mind, and publish it; but if 1 have defended any 
“from the cold, or from the enemy, or relieved them 
«‘ when they were sick, or in want, these things are 
** remembered by none of you: if I have commended 
«* any for a proper behaviour, or honoured brave men 
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“to the utmost of my power, these things also are 
“not remembered. Yet it is certain, there is more 
“«* honesty, justice, piety, and pleasure in remember- 
“ing good than ill offices.” 

Upon this the assembly rose, and called to mind 
what was passed; so Xenophon was # acquitted, and 
all was well. 


BOOK Vi. ' 


Fn0m this time, some of the Greeks, while they staid 
here, subsisted themselves by the provisions they 
bought in the market, and others, by those they got 
in plundering the country of Paphlagonia. On the 
other side, the Paphlagonians lost no opportunity of 
robbing the stragglers, and, in the night-time, en- 
deayoured to annoy those who were encamped in: 
places more advanced than the rest. These proceed- 
ings increased the ill blood that was between them. 
Upon this, Corylas, who was at that time governor 
of Paphlagonia, sent ambassadors to the Greeks in 
costly robes, and well mounted, with instructions to 
acquaint them that Corylas desired neither to do an 
injury to the Greeks, or receive any from them. To 
this the generals answered, that they would consider 
of it with the army. In the mean time, they enter- 
tained them with all the hospitality, and invited such 
of the army as they judged most proper; then hav- 
ing killed some of the oxen they had taken, and 
other cattle, they gave them a handsome entertain- 
ment, the company lying on beds made of brush- 
wood covered with grass and leaves, and drinking 
out of horn cups which they found in the country. 

As soon as the libations were over, and they had 
sung the Pean, two Thracians first rose up, and 
danced with their arms to the sound of a flute: they 
eapered very high, and with great agility ; then made 
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use of their swords. At last, one of them struck the 
other, in such a manner that every one thought he 
had killed him, (but the stroke was given with art) 
upon which the Paphlagonians cried out; and the 
other, having despoiled him of his arms, went out 
* singing a song of triumph in honour of Sitalces: 
then other Thracians carried off the man as if he had 
been dead, though indeed he was not hurt. After 
this, some *? Ai‘nians and Magnesians rose up, and 
* danced in their arms what they call the Carpean 
dance ; the manner of which was as follows. One 
of them having laid down his arms, sows, and drives 
a yoke of oxen, looking often behind him, as if he 
were afraid; then a robber approaches, whom the 
other perceiving, he catches up his arms, and ad- 
vancing, fights with him > in defence of his oxen, 
(and all this these men performed in time to the 
flute.) At last, the robber binds the plowman, and 
carries him off with the oxen. Sometimes, the plow- 
man overcomes the robber, and, fastening him to the 
exen, ties his hands behind him, and so drives him 
away. 

After this, Mysus entered with a buckler in each 
hand, and danced sometimes, as if he had been en- 
gaged with two adversaries ; then used his bucklers, 
as if engaged with only one ; sometimes he © whirled 
round ; then threw himself head foremost and fell 
upon his feet, without parting with the bucklers: 
this made a fine sight. Last of all he danced the 
Persian dance, striking his bucklers against each 
ether, and, in dancing, fell upon his knees, then 
sprung up again, and in all this he kept time to the 
flute. He was succeeded by some Mantineans and 
other Areadians, who, being dressed in the hand- 
somest armour they could provide, rose up, and ad- 
vanced in time to a flute that played a point of war. 
They sung the Pean, and danced in the same man- 
ner that is practised in solemn processions. ‘The 
Paphlagonians were amazed to see all these dances 
performed by men in arms, Upon this, Mysus, per- 
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ceiving their astonishment, prevailed upon one of the 
Arcadians, who had a woman dancer, to let him 
bring her in; which he did accordinly, after he had 
dressed her in the handsomest manner he was able, 
and given her a light buckler. She danced the 
7 Pyrrhick dance with great agility: upon which 
there was great clapping; and the Paphlagonians 
asked whether the women also charged with their 
troops. The others answered, that it was they, who 
drove the king out of their camp. This was the end 
of that night’s entertainment. 

The next day the generals brought the ambassadors 
to the army: when the soldiers‘came to a -resolution 
neither to do any injury to the Paphlagonians, or 
suffer any from them. After that, the ambassadors 
departed : and the Greeks, finding they had as many 
ships as they wanted, embarked and sailed with a fair 
wind all that day and the next night, keeping Paph- 
lagonia on their left hand: and the day after they 
arrived at Sinope, and anchored in * Harmene, one 
of its ports. Sinope is situated in Paphlagonia ; it is 
a colony of the Milesians. The inhabitants sent the 
Greeks, as a mark of hospitality, three thousand 
9 medimni of flour, and fifteen hundred © ceramia 
of wine. Hither Cheirisophus came with some gal- 
lies. The soldiers expeeted he would bring them 
something : however he brought nothing, but gave 
them an account that both Anaxibius the admiral, 
and the rest of the Lacedemonians celebrated their 
praise, and that the former promised them, if they 
would come out of the Euxine sea, they should have 

ay. 
"The soldiers staid five days at Harmene ; and look- 
ing upon themselves to be in the neighbourhood of 
Greece, they were more desirous than before, to car- 
ry some booty home with them. * They thought, 
if they made choice of one general, that single person 
would find a readier obedience from the army both 
by night and day, than if the command were vested 
in many; where it was necessary for him to conceal 
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his designs, he would conceal them better, and where 
to prevent the enemy, he would use greater expedi- 
tion, for there would then be no need of conferences, 
but whatever that single person resolved upon, would 
be put in execution: for hitherto in all operations 
the generals were governed by the majority. While 
they had these things under consideration, they cast 
their eyes on Xenophon ; and the captains came to 
him and acquainted him with the resolution of the 
army: and each of them, expressing his affection to 
him, endeavoured to prevail upon him to undertake 
the command. Xenophon was not averse to it, when 
he considered that he should, by this means, increase 
both his credit with his friends, and his reputation in 
his country, and that possibly also, he might be the 
cause of some advantage to the army. 

These considerations led him to desire to be com- 
mander in chief. On the other side, when he re- 
flected that future events being concealed from all 
mankind, he might, for that reason, run a hazard of 
losing the glory he had already gained, he was in 
suspense. While he was in this doubt, he thought 
the best thing he could do was to consult the gods : 
in the presence therefore of two priests, he offered sa- 
crifice to * Jupiter the King, to whom he was di- 
rected by the oracle of Delphos to address himself ; 


and whom he looked upon to be the author of the _ 


dream he had, when, together with the other gene- 
rals, he was first appointed to take charge of the ar- 
my. He called to mind also, that, when he left E- 
phesus in order to be presented to Cyrus, “ an eagle 
cried on his right, sitting however on the ground, 
which the priest, who accompanied him, said was an 
omen, that portended something great, and above a 
private station, something illustrious, though toil- 
some ; for other birds attack the eagle chiefly when 
she is sitting upon the ground. He added that the 
omen foretold nothing lucrative, because, when the 
eagle preys, she is generally upon the wing. While 
therefore he was offering sacrifice upon this occasion, 
U 


TT 
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the god plainly signified to him, that he ought nei- 
ther to seek the command, nor, if they chose him, to 
accept it : and this was the issue of that affair. _How- 
ever the army assembled, and they all agreed to choose 
a single person to command them : this therefore be- 
ing determimed, they proposed him: when it was 
manifest they would choose him, if any one put the 
question, he rose up, and spoke as follows. 

** Gentlemen ! as J am a man, I take a pleasure in 
“the honour you design me, and return you thanks 
*‘ for it ; I also beseech the gods to give me an op- 
“ portunity of being the occasion of some advantage 
“to you: but I cannot think it will be any either to 
“you or myself to give me the preference, when a 
** Lacedemonian is present: on the contrary, if you 
** should want their assistance in any thing, you will, 
«* by this means, be the less entitled to it. Neither do 
‘-T look upon this as a thing altogether safe for me 
“ to engage in: for I am sensible they never ceased 
‘‘ making war upon my country, till they made the 
‘whole city acknowledge, that the Lacedemonians 
‘© were the masters of Athens, as well as of the rest 
““ of Greece: however, upon this acknowledgment, 
«* they desisted, and immediately raised the seige of 
“that city. If, therefore, I, who am sensible of this, 
«‘ should seem, where I have it in my power, to in- 
“‘ validate their authority, I have reason to fear that 
‘‘ I should very soon be taught my duty. As to your 
“ opinion, that the command of a single person will 
‘« leave less room for contest, than that of many, be 
*‘ assured that, if you choose another, you shall find 
«<I will not oppose him; for I look upon it, that, in 
‘‘ war, Whoever opposes his commander, opposes his 
““own safety : ‘* whereas, if you choose me, I shall 
«« not be surprised, if you find others, who will be of- 
‘© fended both at you and me.” 

After he had said this, much greater numbers than 
before rose up, and said, he ought to take upon him 
the command. And Agasias the Stymphalian alleged 
it would be ridiculous to suppose what was mentioned 
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to be true ; because, at that rate, the Lacedemonians 
might as weil be angry, if, when they met to sup to- 
gether, they did not choose a Lacedemonian for their 
president ; for, says he, if that is the case, neither 
ought we, it seems, to be captains, because we are 
Arcadians. Upon this the assembly shewed by their 
murmur that they approved of what he said. 

Xenophon seeing it was necessary to enforce what 
he had alleged, advanced, and went on. - “ But gen- 
*tlemen! that you may know all the circumstances 
“ of this affair, I swear by all the gods and goddesses, 
‘that, after I was acquainted with your resolutions, 
“I sought by sacrifice to know whether it were for 
“your advantage to confer this command upon me, 
‘and for mine to except it: and the gods signified 
“tome, by the victims, in so clear a manner that 
“ the most ignorant man could not mistake it, that I 
“ought to decline the command.” Upon this they 
chose Cheirisophus, who, after he was chosen, came 
forward and said, “ Be assured, Gentlemen ! I should 
“ have given you no opposition, if your choice had 
“fallen upon another.” “But,” says he, “ you have 
“done a service to Xenophon by not choosing him, 
“ since Dexippus has lately accused him to Anaxibus, 
“in the strongest manner he was able, though I en- 
“ deavoured all I could to silence him.” Cheirisophus 
added that he thought Anaxibus would rather desire 
Timasion of Dardanus, who had served under Clear- | 
chus, for his colleague, than himself, though he was 
a Lacedemonian. “ But,” says he, “ since you have 
« made choice of me I shall endeavour, on my part, 
‘* to do you all the service in my power. In the mean 
« time, be ready to sail to-morrow, if the weather is 
«favourable. Heraclea is the port we must all en- 
** deavour to arrive at. When we are there we ~ ill 
« consider of what we have farther to do,” 

The next day they weighed anchor with a fair wind, 
and sailed two days along the eoast: and, in their 
passage, saw the Jasonian shore, where the ship Argo 
is said to have come to land ; and the mouths of se- 
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veral rivers; first that of the 5 Thermodon ; then of 
the ° Halys, and, afterwards, that. of the ” Parthe- 
nius : and, having sailed by the last, they arrived at 
'® Heraclea, a Greek city, and a colony of the Mega- 
rians, situated in the country of the Maryandenians. 
They came to an anchor near to the peninsula of 
Acherusias where Hercules is said to have descended 
to bring up Cerberus, and where they shew, at this 
day, a chasm, two stadia in depth, as a monument of 
his descent. The inhabitants of Heraclea sent the 
Greeks three thousand medimni of barley meal, and 
two thousand ceramia of wine, as hospitable presents, 
with twenty oxen, and one hundred sheep. Here the 
river Lycus about two hundred feet broad, runs 
through the plain. 

The soldiers being assembled, deliberated whether 
they should proceed the rest of the way till they were 
eut of the Euxine, by land or by sea; when Lycon of 
Achaia rising up, said, ‘‘ 1° wonder, gentlemen! at 
‘* our generals, for not endeavouring to find money 
‘* for us to buy provisions : for the presents we have 
“received will not subsist the army three days ; nei- 
** ther is there any place,” says he, ‘‘ from whence we 
““ can supply ourselves. My advice therefore is, that 
‘‘ we demand of the inhabitants of Heraclea no less 
‘“* than three thousand * cyzicenes.” Another said a 
month’s pay, no less than ten thousand: and that 
** we ought to choose ambassadors, and send them 
<‘ immediately to the town while we were assembled, 
‘to the end we might know what answer they 
“thought proper to return, and thereupon consider 
** what measures to take.” Upon this they proposed 
sending, as ambasadors, first Cheirisophus, because. 
they had chosen him for their general; and some. 
naued Xenophon. But both these declined it abso- 
Jutely ; for they concurred in opinion, that they ought. 
not to constrain a Greek city, in friendship with them, 
to supply them with any thing against their will. 
When they found these were unwilling to go, they 
sent Lycon of Achaia, Callimachus of Parrhaise, and 
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Agasias of Stymphalus. These, going to the. town, 
informed the inhabitants of the resolutions of the ar- 
my: it was said Lycon even added threats, if they did 
not comply with all their demands. The inhabitants, 
hearing this, said they would consider of it, and im- 
mediately removed all their ™ effects out of the coun- 
try, and carried all their provisions into the town: at 
the same time the gates were shut, and men in arms 
appeared upon the walls. 

Hereupon, the authors of these shaieibanersd ac~ 
cused the generals of having defeated the design ; and 
the Arcadians and Achaians assembled together ; 
(they were chiefly headed by Callimachus the Parr ha- 
sian, and Lycon the Achaian.) They said it was a 
shame that one Athenian, who brought no forces to 
the army, should have the command both of the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Lacedemonians. They said they had 
the labour, and others the profit ; which was the less 
to be suffered, because the preservation of the army was 
owing to them ; for they said the Arcadians and A- 
chaians had preserved it, and that the rest of the army 
was nothing ; (and it was true the Areadians and A- 
chaians made above half the army) if, therefore, they 
were wise, they ought to assemble, and, having chosen 
their own generals, to march by themselves, and en- 
deavour to get some booty. This was resolved : and 
those Arcadians and Achaians, who served under Chei- 
risophus, leaving him and Xenophon, joined to the 
rest, and chose their own generals, to the number of 
ten. These they voted to execute whatever should 
be approved of by the majority. Here, therefore, 
ended the generalship of Cheirisophus, the sixth or 
seventh day after he was chosen. 

Xenophon was inclined to march in their company, 
looking upon that as safer than for every one to tra- 
_vel by himself ; but Neon, who had been informed by 
Cheirisophus, that Cleander, the Lacedzemonian ” go- 
yernor of Byzantium, said he would come to the port 
of Calpe, with some gallies, persuaded him to. go by 
himself. He gave him this advice to the end that 
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none should partake of this opportunity, but only 
they, with their own soldiers, should go on board the 
gallies : and Cheirisophus, partly discouraged at what 
had happened, and partly through the hatred he, from 
that time, conceived against the army, permitted 
Xenophon to do as he thought fit. The latter had 
some thoughts also of leaving that part of the army 
that remained with him, and of sailing away; but 
while he was offering sacrifice to Hercules the Con- 
ductor, and consulting that god, whether it were bet- 
ter for him to march on with the rest of the soldiers, 
or to leave them, the god signified, by the victims, 
that he should go on with them. By this means the 
army was divided into three bodies : the first consisted 
of Arcadians and Achaians, being above four thousand 
five hundred in number, all heavy-armed men ; the 
second, of fourteen ‘hundred heavy-armed men, and 
seven hundred targeteers, belonging to Cheirisoplius, 
the Jast being Thracians, who had served under Clear- 
ehus ; and the third of seventeen hundred heavy-arm- 
ed men, and three hundred targeteers, who followed 
Xenophon ; the horse, which amounted to abowt for- 
ty, were solely commanded by him. 

The Arcadians having furnished slisthiselWet with 
ships from the inhabitants of Heraclea, first set sail, 
‘that. by falling upon the Bithynians unawares, they 
might get the greater booty. With this view they land- 
ed in the port of Calpe, situated about the middle of 
** Thrace. Cheirisophus, leaving Heraclea, travelled 
‘through the country ; but, when he arrived in Thrace, 
he kept near the sea, because he was in an ill state of 
health ; and Xenophon, having provided himself with 
ships, landed upon the confines of Thrace, and of the 
territory of Heraclea, and, from thence, marched, 
' through the middle of the country. 
~ In what manner, therefore, the generalship of Chei- 
risophus was abrogated, and the Greek army divided, 
has been already related, |The actions of each of them 
were as follows: The Arcadians, landing by night 
at the port of Calpe, marched to the next villages, at 
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the distance of about fifty stadia from the sea. When 
it was light, each of their generals led his own divi- 
sion to a village, and, where any of the villages seemed 
larger than the rest, they marched in a body formed of 
two divisions: at the same time they fixed upon a 
hill where they were all to re-assemble ; and, as their 
irruption was unexpected, they ** took many slaves be- 
sides great numbers of cattle. 

The Thracians, who escaped, got together : for, be- 
ing targeteers, many of them made their escape from 
the Greeks, who were heavy-armed men. Being now 
assembled in a body, they first attacked the division 
eommanded by Smicres one of the Arcadian generals, 
‘while he was upon his march to the place of rendez- 
vous with a considerable booty. For some time, the 
Greeks fought as they marched ; but, while they were 
passing a valley, the Thracians put them to flight, 
and killed Smicres with all his men. They also de 
feated another division commanded by Hegesander, 
one of the ten generals, eight only escaping, and, with 
them, Hegesander himself. The rest of the generats 
came to the place of rendezvous, some with difficulty, 
and others without any at all. "The Thracians, after 
this advantage, gave notice to one another, and as- 
sembled, with great resolution, in the night: and as 
soon as it was day, great numbers of horse and tar- 
geteers were drawn up round the hill, upon which _ 
the Greeks were encamped ; and their numbers con- 
tinually increasing, they attacked the heavy-armed 
“men, with great security ; for the Greeks had neither 
archers, darters, or horse ; while the others, advanc- 
ing with their light-armed men, and horse, lanced their 
darts, and, when the Greeks offered to attack them, 
retreated with ease ; and assailing them in different 
places, gave several wounds, without receiving any ; 
so that the Greeks could not stir from the place, and 
were at last debarred from water by the Thracians, 
Being reduced to great extremity, terms of accommo- 
dation were proposed, and other things were agreed 
“upon ; but the Thracians. refused to give hostages, 
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which the Greeks insisted on. This put a stop to 
the treaty; and this was the situation of the Arca- 
dians. 

In the mean time, Cheirisophus, marching with 
safety along the coast, arrived at the port of Calpe. 
While Xenophon was upon his march through the 
middle of the country, his horse, who were upon the 
scout, met with some ambassadors, who were travel- 
ling the road. When they were brought to Xeno- 
phon, he asked them, whether they had any where 
heard of another Greek army. These men informed 
him of every thing that had passed ; that the Greeks 
were actually besieged upon a hill, and that the whole 
army of the Thracians had surrounded them on all 
sides. Upon this he ordered the men to be strictly 
guarded, that he might use them as guides, where 
it was necessary; and having placed his scouts he 
assembled the soldiers, and spoke to them as follows ; 

“©Gentlemen ! part of the Arcadians are slain, and 
“the rest besieged upon a hill. It is my opinion, 
“« that, if these are destroyed, all hopes of our own 
“* safety are desperate, the enemy being so numerous, 
«* and so much emboldened by their success. The best 
* thing, therefore, we can do, is immediately to march 
** to their relief; that if they are still alive, we may 
“‘ have their assistance in battle, rather than, by being 
“left alone, be alone exposed to the danger of it. 
«* Let us, therefore, for the present, march on till 
« supper-time, and then encamp; and while we are 
‘* upon our march, let Timasion, with the horse, ad- 
«« vance before, keeping us still in sight, and recon- 
* noitre the country, to prevent surprise.” At the 
same time, he sent those of the light-armed men, who 
were most prepared for expedition, to the sides and 
tops of the hills, with orders if they saw any thing to 
give notice. He ordered them also to set fire to every 
. combustible thing they met with. “‘ For,” says he, 
“‘ we have no place to fly to: it is a great way back 
‘to Heraclea; a great way through the country to 
“ Chrysopolis, and the enemy is near at hand, In- 
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« deed, it is not far to the port of Catpe, where we 
‘© conclude Cheirisophus is arrived, if he bas met with 
«no accident ; but, when we are there, we shall find 
‘© neither ships to transport us, nor provisions to sub- 
“sist us even for one day. However, if those who 
‘© are besieged should perish, it will be more disad- 
“‘ vantageous for us to hazard a battle in conjunction. 
‘with the troops belonging to Cheirisophus only, 
“‘than, if they are preserved, to join all our forces, 
‘and make our preservation a common concern. 

** But let us go with this resolution, either to die with 
« honour, upon this occasion, or perform the greatest 
“ of all actions ia preserving so many Greeks. Pos- 
“« sibly, god has ordained this with a design of hum- 
“ bling those who magnified their prudence, as supe- 
“« rior to ours, and of rendering us, who derive all our, 
“hopes from the gods, more renowned than they. 
«« Follow then your leaders, and be attentive to the 
* orders you receive, that you may obey them.” 

_ When he had said this, he put himself at their head.. 
The horse, spreading themselves over the country, as. 
far as was proper, set fire to every thing where they 
passed, and the targeteers, marching abreast upon the 
eminences, set fire also to every thing they found com-. 
bustible, as did the army also to what the others hap-- 
pened to leave ; so that the whole country seemed in. 
a blaze, and the army appeared very numerous, When 
it was time, they encamped on a hill, and discovered 
the enemy’s fires, from whom they were distant about 
forty stadia; upon this they made as many fires as 
they could. But when they had supped, orders were 
given that all the fires should immediately be put out : 
and having placed guards, they went to sleep. The 
next morning, by break of day, after they had invoked 
the gods, they put themselves in order of battle, and 
marched with all the haste they could. Timasion and, 
the horse, with the guides, advancing before the ar- 
my, found themselves, before they were aware, upon 
the hill where the Greeks had heen besieged. Here: 
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they saw neither friends nor enemies, (of which they 
gave notice to Xenophon and the army) but only some 
old men and women, with a few sheep and oxen, that 
were left behind. At first, they wondered what the 
matter was, but, afterwards, they understood by the 
people who were left, that the Thracians went away, 
as soon as the evening came on; and the Greeks 
the next morning ; but whither, they said, they could 
not tell. ; 

Xenophon and his men, hearing this, after they 
had eat their breakfast, got their baggage ready, and 
marched on, desiring as soon as possible, to join the 
rest of the Greeks at the port of Calpe. In their 
march, they saw the footing of the Arcadians and A- 
chaians in the road leading to Calpe ; and, when they 
overtook them, they were pleased to see one another, 
and embraced like brothers. The Arcadians asked 
Xenophon’s men, why they had put out their fires ? 
“ for,” said they, “ we thought at first, when we saw 
“no more fires, that you designed to attack the ene- 
‘my in the night ; (and they, as we imagined, were 
“ apprehensive of this, and for that reason went away, 
“ for they retired about that time) but you not com- 
ing, and the time wherein we expected you being 
“* expired, we concluded, that, being informed of our 
“« situation, you were terrified, and had retired to the 
“ sea-side. Whereupon, we resolved not to be far be- 
«hind you: and this was the reason of our marching 
« hither also.” 

That day they encamped upon the shore near the 
port. This place, which is called the port of Calpe, 
is situated in the Asiatic Thrace. This Thrace begins 
at the mouth of the Euxine Sea, and extends on the 
right hand, as far as Heraclea. ‘To which place, from 
Byzantium, * it is as far as a Trireme galley can row 
in the longest day. Between these two cities there is 
no town belonging either to the Greeks, or their al- 
lies ; but all the coast is inhabited by Thracians or 
Bithynians ; and whatever Greeks are thrown upon 
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their coast by shipwreck, or by any other accident, 
fall into their hands, they are said to abuse them in 
the most savage manner. The port of Calpe lies in 
the mid-way between Heraclea and Byzantium. A 
promontory runs out into the sea, of which that part 
which lies contiguous to it, is a craggy rock, in height, 
where it is lowest, not less than twenty fathom. ‘The 
neck of land, by which this promontory is joined to 
the continent, is about four hundred feet in breadth ; 
and the space within this neck is ample enough to af- 
ford habitation for ten thousand men. The port lies 
under the rock upon the western shore 3 and, close to 
the sea, flows a spring plentifully supplied with fresh 
water; this spring is commanded by the rock. This 
place affords great plenty of timber, particularly that 
which is proper for building ships, in great quantities, 
and in great perfection close to the sea. The moun- 
tain that lies next the port, reaches about twenty sta- 
dia into the mid-land. ‘The soil is a mould free from 
stones ; but that part of it, which lies next the sea, 
and extends above twenty stadia, is covered with great 
numbers of stately trees of every kind. The rest of 
the country is pleasant and spacious, abounding with 
villages well inhabited ; for it produces barley, wheat, 
and all sorts of legumens, panic, sesame, a sufficient 
quantity of figs, vines in abundance, yielding a sweet 
wine, and every thing else but olive-trees. This is 
the nature of the country. 

The soldiers encamped along the shore : had they 
entered into any of the villages, they would not have 
quartered there; because they suspected they were 
drawn thither by the artifice of some people, who 
were desirous to build a city there. For the greatest 
part of them had not engaged in this service through 
want, but induced by the reputation of Cyrus, some 
even bringing soldiers with them, who had spent 
their fortunes, some having left their fathers and mo- 
thers, and others their children, with a design to re- 
turn, when they had acquired enough to enrich them ; 
for they heard that the other Greeks, who before serves 
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under Cyrus, had made their fortunes. This being 
their situation, they were desirous to return in safety 
to Greece. 

The morning after the junction of their forces Xe- 
nophon offered sacrifice concerning their going out of 
the camp; (for there was a necessity to lead them 
eut in order to get provisions) he also proposed to 
bury the dead. The victims being favourable, the 
Arcadians also followed him, and they buried the 
greatest part of the dead, where each of them lay, 
(for their bodies having lain five days, there was no 
possibility of bringing them away) some of them they 
removed out of the roads, and, laying them in a heap, 
buried them with all the decency that their present 
circumstances would acmit of. As for those whose 
bodies could not be found, they erected a large ** ce- 
notaph, with a great funeral pile, which they crowned 
with garlands. Having performed these things they 
returned to their camp: and after they had supped, 
went torest. The next day there was a general meet- 
ing of the soldiers, (they were chiefly assembled by 
Agasias of Stymphalus, one of the captains, and Hie- 

-ronymius of Elis, a captain also, and by the oldest 
Arcadian officers) in which they came to this resolu- 
tion, that, for the future, whoever proposed dividing 
the army should be punished with death ; that the 
army should march in the same disposition it was 
in before, and that the same generals should com- 
mand. -Cheirisophus having lost his life by a medi- 
cine he tock in a fever, Neon the Asinzan succeeded 
him. 

After this Xenophon rising up, said, “‘ Gentlemen ! 
** it seems we are under a necessity both of travelling 
«by land, for we have no ships, and of marching 
“ away immediately ; for, if we stay, we shall want 
«‘ provisions. We, therefore, shall offer sacrifice ; in 
«the mean time, if, upon any other occasion, you 
«* were prepared to fight, prepare yourselves for it now 
«* for the enemy have resumed their courage.” After 
this, the generals offered sacrifice in the presence of 
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Arexion of Arcadia, the priest: for Silanus of Ambra- 
cia had hired aship, and made his escape from Hera- 
clea. But the victims they sacrificed concerning their 
departure were not favourable; so they staid there 
that day ; and some had the confidence to report, that 
Xenophon, being desirous to build a city there, had 
prevailed upon the priest to declare that the victims 
were not favourable to their departure. Upon this, 
Xenophon ordered a herald to publish that any one, 
who was willing, might be present at the sacrifice the 
next day, and that, if there was any priest among 
them, he should also attend, and assist in inspecting 
the victims; he offered sacrifice accordingly in the 
presence of great numbers ; and, though victims were 
three times sacrificed concerning their departure, still 
they were not favourable. This gave the soldiers 
great concern ; for the provisions they had brought 
with them were all consumed, and there was no mar- 
ket near. 

Hereupon they re-assembled, and Xenophon said, 
«‘ Gentlemen ! the victims you see, are not yet favour- 
* able to our departure ; at the same time, ] see you 
“ are in want of provisions ; it is necessary, therefore, 
“in my opinion, to offer sacrifice concerning this.” 
Upon which one of the men, rising up, said, “ It is 
“« with reason the victims donot favour our departure, 
“for a ship coming in yesterday by accident, I was 
© informed that Cleander, the Lacedemonian gover- 
“nor of Byzantium, designed to come hither from 
“thence with transports. and gallies.” Upon this 
they all concluded to stay for him. However they 
could not avoid going out to get provisions, concern- 
ing which he again offered sacrifice three times, and 
still the victims were not favourable ; the soldiers 
now came to Xenophon’s tent, complaining they had 
no provisions: but he told them he would not lead 
them out, while the victims forbad it. 

The next day he sacrificed again, and, it being a ge- 
neral concern, almost all the army crowded round the 
sacrifice: but the victims fell short. Still the gene- 
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rals did not think fit to lead out the army, however 
they called them together : and Xenophon said, ‘‘ Pos- 
“«* sibly the enemy may be assembled in a body, and 
«‘ then we shall be under a necessity of fighting : if, 
*« therefore, we leave our baggage in the. place of 
« strength, and march out prepared to fight, it is. pos- 
“‘ sible the victims may be more favourable.” ‘The 
soldiers, hearing this, cried out it was to no purpose 
to lead them to the place he mentioned, but that they 
ought immediately to. offer sacrifice. They had ne 
victims left: so they bought some oxen out of a cart, 
and sacrificed them ; and: Xenophon begged. of Clea- 
nor the Arcadian, to shew an earnestness, if this sa- 
crifice promised any thing. Notwithstanding this the 
victims were not favourable, 

Here Neon, who had succeeded Cheirisophus, see- 
ing the men oppressed with want, was desirous to gra- 
tify them, and, having found out 2 man belonging te 
Heraclea, who said he was acquainted with some vil- 
lages in. the neighbourhood, where they might get 
provisions, ordered proclamation to be made that who- 
ever was willmg might go out to supply themselves, 
there being a guide ready to conduct them. Upon 
this two thousand men went out of the camp with jJa- 
velins, leather bags, sacks, and other vessels. While 
they were in the villages, dispersed in plunder, some 
horse, belonging to Pharnabazus, first fell upon them: 
these. were, come to the assistance of the Bithynians, 
designing, Jointly with,them, to hinder, if possible, 
the Greeks from penetrating into Phrygia. This body 
of horse killed no less than five hundred of the Greeks ; 
the rest fled to a mountain. 

The news of this defeat, was brought to the camp 
by,ane-of those who escaped. Xenophon, since the 
victims were not favourable that day, taking an ox 
out of one of the carts (for there were no other vic- 
tims) sacrificed it, and then went out to their relief 
with all the: men who were not above fifty years of 
age; anc, having brought off the rest, they returned 
tothecamp. It was now near sun-set, and the Greeks 
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ate their supper in great consternation ; when, on a 
sudden, some Bithynians, coming up through the 
thickets, surprised the advanced guard, and, killing 
some of them, pursued the rest to the camp; and, 
the alarm being given, all the Greeks ran to their 
arms. But it was not thought advisable to pursue 
the enemy, or leave their camp in the night; for the 
country was full of thickets ; so they lay that night 
upon their arms, taking pee effectually to remote 
their out-guards. 

In this manner they ea the night. The next 
day, as soon as it was light, the generals led them to 
the place of strength, and the army followed, with 
their arms and baggage, and before noon they had 
dug a trench quite across the neck of land that leads 
to the promontory, and fortified the whole length of 
it with palisades, leaving three gates. In the mean 
time a ship arrived from Heraclea, laden with barley- 
meal, cattle, and wine. Xenophon rising early of- 
fered sacrifice concerning an expedition against the 
enemy, and the first victim was favourable. When 
the sacrifice was near an end, Arexion of Parrhasie, 
the priest, saw an eagle on the favourable side, and 
called out to Xenophon to lead on. After the men 
had passed the trench, they stood to their arms, and 
the generals ordered proclamation to be made, that 


the soldiers, as soon as they had dined, should march | 


with their arms, leaving those who had care of the 
baggage, and the slaves behind. All the rest went 
out except Neon ; for it was thought most advisable 
to leave him to command those who remained in the 
camp; but, when the captains and soldiers were 
about to leave them, they were ashamed to stay be- 
hind, while the rest marched out; so they left only 
those who were above five and forty years of age. 
These, therefore, staid in the camp, and the rest 
marched forward. Before they had gone fifteen sta- 
dia, they came to the dead bodies, and, ” extending 
one of their wings upon a single line, where the first 
of them lay, they buried all those that fell within the 
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line. After they had buried these as they marched 
along, they formed a line of the other wing, where 
the first of the bodies lay unburied, and in the same 
manner buried those that fell in their way: and when 
they came to the road that led from the villages, 
where the dead bodies lay in heaps, they brought 
them all together, and buried them. 

It being now past noon, they marched clear of the 
villages, and, while the men were employed in taking 
whatever provisions they met with within reach of 
the line, on a sudden they discovered the enemy 
marching over seme hills opposite to them. Their 
army was disposed in a line, and very numerous both 
in horse and foot ; for Spithridates and Rathines 
were there with the forces they had received from 
Pharnabazus. As scon as the enemy saw the Greeks, 
they halted at the distance of about fifteen stadia. 
Upon this, Arexion the Greek priest, immediately of- 
fered sacrifice, and the very first victim was favour- 
able. ‘Then Xenophon said to the generals, “‘ Gen- 
“‘tlemen ! it is my opinion that we ought to place 
‘““ some bodies of reserve behind the line Gf battle, to 
“ sustain it, if necessary, and that the enemy when 
«* disordered may be received by these bodies of re- 
“ serve, that will be fresh and in order.” All this 
met with general approbation. ‘‘ Do you therefore,”, 
continues he, ‘‘ advance-against the enemy, that now 
““we have seen them, and been seen by them, we 
““ may not stand still ; and 1 will form the bodies of 
‘“* reserve in the rear, in the manner you approve of, 
«‘ and follow you.” 

Upon this the generals advanced in silence ; and 
Xenophon having separated from the main body, the 
three hindmost ranks, consisting of abont two hun- 
dred men each, placed one, commanded by Samolas 
of Achaia, behind the right wing, another, of which 
Pyrias of Arcadia had the command, behind the cen- 
tre; and the third, commanded by Phrasias, an Athe- 
nian, behind the left wing ; these had orders to fol- 
low the line of battle at the distance of about one 
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liundred feet. As they marched on, these in the 
front coming to a valley *, that was large and diffi- 
cult to pass, halted, not knowing whether it was 
passable or,not, and an order was given for all the 
generals and captains to come up to the front; Se 
nophon wondered what should stop their march; 
but, as soon as he heard the order, he rode up in all 
haste. As soon as the officers were got together, So- 
phenetus, the oldest of the generals, said it °° was 
not advisable to pass a valley of such difficulty ; but 
Xenophon, answering with some earnestness, said, 

*« You know, gentlemen! that I never willingly 
** sought dangers ‘for you ; because I am sensible you 
“‘ want safety, more than glory ; but this is our pre- 
“sent situation. It is not posstble for us to go 
“hence without fighting ; for, if we do not engage 
*‘ the enemy, as soon as we offer to depart, they will 
«* pursue us, and fall upon us in our retreat. Consi- 
«der therefore with yourselves, whether it is better 
*¢ for us to attack them with our arms to cover us, or 
“* to see them pursuing us, when we are defenceless. 
“ You know also that there is no honour to be got 
‘« by flying from an enemy, while even cowards guin 
* courage by pursuing ; for which reason I had ra- 
*‘ ther pursue with half the number of forces, than 
** retreat with twice as many. Besides, 1 am confi- 
dent that you yourselves do not * expect the ene- 
‘“my will stand, if we attack them; but we are all 
* sensible, that if we retire, they will have courage 
“ enough to follow us. However, to be on the other 
“ side, with a didicult valley in our rear when we 
fe engage, is not that an advantage worth contend- 
“ing for ? May the * enemy find every passage open 
“to their flight ! whereas the situation of the place 
‘* ought to instruct us that we can have no hope of 
‘safety, but in victory. I wonder any one should 
- think this valley more dreadful than so many other 
‘* places we have passed through. Shall we not find 
“this very place, where we now are, difficult to 
“march over, if we do mot overcome the horse? 
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‘« Will not the mountains we have traversed be diffi- 
** cult to repass with such numbers of targeteers at 
‘our heels? But admit even that we arrive at the 
“sea coast in safety, how * large a valley is the Eu- 
“xine sea? Where we shall neither find ships to 
“* transport us, or, if we stay there, provisions to sub- 
*‘ sist us. And, if we make haste thither, we must 
** haste abroad again to get provisions. We had bet- 
‘* ter therefore fight now we have eaten something, 
‘than to-morrow, when we are fasting. Gentle- 
‘© men! the sacrifices are favourable, the omens hap- 
*‘ py, and the victims assure us of success. Let us 
‘go on. Since the enemy have seen us all, they 
*‘ ought not to eat their supper with satisfaction, or 
** encamp where they please.” 

Upon this the captains bid him lead on, and no 
one contradicted it: he therefore put himself at their 
head, and ordered every man to pass the valley in his 
rank, for he thought it would be more expeditious 
for the army to pass over in a body, than if they filed 
off over the bridge, that lay across the valley. After 
‘they had passed it, Xenophon, coming up to the fore- 
most ranks, said, ‘ Remember, gentlemen! how ma- 
““ny battles, with the assistance of the gods, you 
‘“‘have gained, and what those are to expect who 
““tnurn their backs upon the enemy. Consider also 
‘that we are at the gates of Greece. Follow Her- 
“‘ cules your conductor, and exhort one another by 
“name. There is a pleasure in reflecting that who- 
‘ever, upon this occasion, says or does any thing 
brave and glorious, will be remembered by those 
** whose applause he is ambitious of.” 

This he said as he rode along the ranks: then put 
himself at the head of the line of battle, and, having 
placed the targeteers upon the wings, he marched 
against the enemy. We had also ordered the heavy- 
armed men to earry their pikes on’ their right shoul- 
ders, till the trumpet sounded ; then to present them, 
and move slowly on: and that none should run, 
when they pursued, Upon this the word was given, 
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« Jupiter the Preserver, and Hercules the Conductor.” 
The enemy, encouraged by the advantage of their 
post, stood their ground; and, when our men drew 
near, the Greek targeteers shouted, and ran on be- 
fore they were ordered. The enemy's horse, with the 
body of Bithynians, advaneed against them, and both 
together put the targeteers to flight: but, when the 
line of battle, consisting of the heavy-armed men, 
marched briskly up to meet them, and, at the same 
time, the trumpet sounded, and the men sung * the 
Pean, then shouted, and presented their pikes, they 
no Jonger stood their ground, but fed. ‘Timasion 
pursued them with the horse; and his men, being 
but few in number, killed as many of them as they 
could. The enemy’s left wing, which was opposite 
to the Greek horse, was presently dispersed: but the 
right, not being closely pursued, rallied upon a hill, 
‘As soon as the Greeks saw them make a stand, they 
thought the easiest and safest thing they could do, 
was to charge them immediately. Accordingly, they 
sung the Pan, and advanced directly: but the ene- 
my did not stand: the targeteers pursued them till 
their right wing was also dispersed. However, few 
of them were killed, for the enemy’s horse being very 
numerous, kept the Greeks in awe. When our men 
saw the body of horse belonging to Pharnabazus still 
unbroken, and the Bithynian horse flocking to them, 
and observing, from a hill, what was doing, though 
they were spent with labour, yet they resolved to 
charge them also, as well as they could, that they 
‘might give them no time to recover their spirit and 
breath. So they formed themselves, and marched 
‘against them. Upon this, the enemy’s horse fled 
down the hill with as much precipitation, as if they 
had been pursued by horse: for there was a valley to 
‘receive them, whieh the Greeks knew nothing of, 
because, as it was late, they had given over the pur- 
suit, before they came to it. Then returning to the 
place, where the first action happened, they erected a 
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trophy, and came back to the sea about sunset. For 
they had near sixty stadia to their camp. 

After this, the enemy employed themselves in their 

own concerns, removing their families and 4 effects 
to the greatest distance they could. In the mean 
time, the Greeks waited for the arrival of Cleander, 
with the gallies and transports ; and going out every 
day, with their sumpter-horses and slaves, they fur- 
nished themselves in all security, with wheat, barley, 
wine, legumens, panic, and figs; for the country 
produced every thing but oil. While the army lay in 
their camp to refresh themselves, the men had liberty 
to go out for plunder; and upon those occasions, 
the booty was their own: but when the whole army 
went out, if any one straggled from the rest, and got 
any thing, they determined it should belong to the 
public. ‘The camp now abounded in all things, for 
‘provisions came from every side out of the Greek ci- 
ties ; and people, who sailed along the coast, being 
informed that a city was going to be built with a ha- 
ven, willingly put in there: and those of the enemy, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, sent to Xenophon, 
hearing he had the conduct of the intended settle- 
‘ment, to know what they should do to deserve his 
friendship; and he shewed them to the soldiers. In 
the mean time, Cleander arrived with two gallies, but 
no transports. It happened, that when he came, the 
army was gone out to get provisions, and a party of 
stragglers, going up the mountain in search of plun- 
der, took a great number of sheep; but being afraid 
they would be taken from them, they informed Dex- 
ippus of it, (the same who ran away with the fifty- 
oar galley from Trebisond) and desired him to secure 
the sheep, agreeing that he shonld retain some of 
them for his pains, and restore the rest. 

Immediately Dexippus drove away the soldiers who 
stood round them, and told him the sbeep belonged to 
the public; then went to Cleander, and informed him 
that they endeavoured to take them away by force, 
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Cleander ordered him to bring the man who at- 
tempted it before him. Upon that, Dexippus seized 
one ef the men, and was carrying him away, when 
Agasias, meeting him, rescued the man; for he be- 
longed to his company: and the rest of the soldiers: 
who were present, threw stones at Dixippus, calling 
him traitor. This put not only him, but many of the 
men also, who belonged to the gallies, in fear, and 
made them fly to the sea; and Cleander himself was 
among those who fled. Hereupon, Xenophon, and. 
the rest of the generals, endeavoured to suppress the 
tumult, and told Cleander, that there was no danger, 
and that all this was occasioned by the standing or- 
der of the army. But Cleander, being inflamed by 
Dexippus, and himself nettled for having discovered 
so much fear, said he would sail away, and cause 
them to be proclaimed enemies, and that as such, 
none of the Greek cities should receive them : for the 
55 Lacedemonians were, at that time, the masters of 
all Greece. 

The Greeks looked upon this as an affair of bad 
consequence, and begged of him not to do it; but he 
said it could not be otherwise, unless they delivered 
up the man who began throwing stones, together 
with the person who rescued him. This was Aga- 
sias, the constant friend of Xenophon; for which 
reason Dexippus had accused him. In this perplex- 
ity, the commanders called the army together, and 
some of them treated Cleander as a man of no im- 
portance ; but Xenophon thought the affair of no 
small consequence, and, rising up, said : 

‘« Gentlemen, I look upon it as a matter of great 
“ moment, if Cleander goes away, as he threatens, in 
* this disposition : for we are now in the neighbour- 
« hood of the Greek cities, and as the Lacedzemo- 
“< nians preside over Greece, every single Lacedzemo- 
“ nian can effect whatever he pleases in these cities, 
«< If, therefore, this man first shuts us out of Bazan- 
« tium himself, then gives notice to the rest of the 
«‘ Liacedeemonian governors, not to receive us inte 
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“ their cities, as men refusing obedience to ‘the La- 
* cedemonians, and absolutely ungovernable; this 
*« character of us will, at last, reach the ears of Anax- 
*< tbius, the admiral, and then it will be difficult for 
“us either to stay where we are, or to sail away ; 
“ for, at this time, the Lacedemonians command 
“both at sea and land. We ought not, therefore, 
“‘ for the sake of one or two men, to exclude our- 
“selves from Greece, but to obey them in every 
“thing; for the cities to which we belong, obey 
“them. As to my own particular (for I hear Dexip- 
‘© pus tells Cleander, that Agasias had never done 
* this, if I had not given him orders) for my part, I 
“say, Iam ready to clear both you and Agasias of 
** this accusation, if he will say that I was the author 
“ of any of these things, and to condemn myself, if 
“ 1 began throwing stones, or any other violence, to 
the last of punishments, and will submit to it, 
« My advice also is, that, if Cleander should accuse 
‘‘ any other person, he ought to surrender himself te 
“him to be tried; by this means you will be free 
“from censure. As things now stand, it will be 
“hard, if we, who expect to meet with applause and 
« honour in Greece, should, instead of that, not even 
“be in the same condition with the rest of our 
“ countrymen, but be excluded from the Greek ci- 
i ie 

After this, Agasias rose up, and said, “ Gentlemen, 
“‘T call the gods and goddesses to witness, that nei- 
““ther Xenophon, nor any other person among you, 
** ordered me to rescue the man ; but seeing Dexip- 
“pus (who you know has betrayed you) carrying 
“away a brave man belonging to my company, [ 
“ thought it was not to be borne, and own I rescued 
«him. Think not of delivering me up, for I will 
« surrender myself to Cleander, as Xenophon advises, 
** to be tried by him, and used as he thinks fit. Let 
«this be no cause of war between you and the La- 
“ cedemonians ; but let every man return with safe- 
“ ty to whatever part of Greece he pleases. I only 
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«« desire you will choose some of your own number, 
*«“ and send them with me, to Cleander, that, if 1 omit 
«any thing, they may both speak and act in my be- 
« half’ Upon this, the army gave him leave to 
cheese such persons as he thought proper to accom- 
pany him: and he chose the generals. Agasias, and 
the generals accordingly went to Cleander, together 
with the man who had. been rescued by Agasias; and 
the generals spoke to Cleander in the following man- 
ner: 

«The army has sent us to you, O Cleander, and 
“* desires, if you accuse them all, that you will your- 
‘« self pass sentence upon them all, and treat them as 
** you think fit : if one, or two, or more of them, they 
“‘ have thought proper they should surrender them- 
“‘ selves to you, and submit to your judgment. If, 
‘*« therefore, you accuse any of us, here we are before 
““ you: if any other, let us know it; for no man shall 
“«* refuse to submit to your judgment, who will submit 
* to our command,’ After this, Agasias, advancing’, 
said, ‘“¢ I am the person O Cleander, that rescued the 
‘©man, whom Dexippus was carrying away, and that 
«‘ gave orders to our men to strike Dexippus ; for I 
“knew the soldier to be a good man, and that 
** Dexippus who had been chosen by the army to 
*“ command the galley we begged of. the inhabitants 
“of Trebisond, in order to get ships together to 
* transport us, had run away with the galley, and 
** betrayed the soldiers, to whom he owed his preser« 
“vation. ‘Thus, he is the cause not only of our hav- 
‘ing deprived the inhabitants of Trebisond of their 
«© galley, but of our being looked upon as ill men, and, 
‘as far as it lay in his power, of our ruin ; for he had 
*‘ heard, as well as we, that if we went by land, it 
** was impossible for us to pass the rivers, that lay in 
** our way, and return to Greece. Such is the cha+ 
‘ racter of the person, from whom | rescued the man. 
‘« If either you, or any one belonging to you, had been 
“carrying him away, and not one ef our own de- 
‘* serters, be assured that I should have attempted no 
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«such thing. Know, then, that if you put me to 
*« death, you will destroy a brave man, for the sake of 
“© a eoward, and a villain.” 

Cleander, hearing this, said, he could not approve 
of the conduct of Dexippus, if he had been guilty of 
these things; ‘ But,’ adds he, “in my opinion, 
** though Dexippus were the worst of men, no vio- 
** jence should be offered to him, but that he ought 
«* to be tried, (in the manner you yourselves propose) 
«and punished, if guilty. As for you, leave Agasias 
*« with me, and depart ; and when I give you notice, 
«be present at his trial. 1 neither accuse the army, 
** nor any other person, since Agasias himself owns 
«he rescued the man.” Upon this, the soldier, who 
had been rescued, said, «‘ Though you seem to think, O 
« Cleander, that I was apprehended as an offender, 
«yet know, that I neither struck any one, or threw 
“‘ stones at any; I only said the sheep belonged to 
«© the public: for the soldiers had made an order, that 
«“when the whole army went out, whatever booty 
“« was taken by any partieular person, should belong 
‘to the public. ‘This was all I said, and, for this, 
« Dexippus seized me with a design to carry me away, 
«‘ that, every man’s mouth being stopped, he might 
«* have his share of the booty, and secure the rest for 
«« his accomplices, contrary to *° the standing order of 
«the army.” To this, Cleander answered, ‘ Since 
« you are that kind of man, stay here, that we may 
** consider what to do with you also.” 

After this Cleander and his company went to din- 
ner; and Xenophon assembling the army, advised 
them to send some persons to Cleander to intercede 
for the men. Hereupon they resolved to send the ge- 
nerals and captains, together with Dracontius, the 
Spartan, and other proper persons, to intreat Cleander, 
by all means, to release them. As soon as Xenophon 
came to him, he said, ‘* The men you demanded, O 
«“ Cleander! are in your hands, and the army makes 
«you not enly master of their fate, but of its own. 
«« However, they now conjure you to give up these 
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‘two men to them, and not to put them to death ; 
‘* because, upon all occasions, both of them have taken © 
*« great pains to do service to the army. If they can 
‘* prevail upon you in this, they promise you, in re- 
“turn, if you ‘think fit to be their general, and the 
“*« gods are propitious, to let you see both how observ- 
“ant they are, and how incapable, while they obey 
‘«t{heir commander, and heaven assists them, of fear- 
‘ing an enemy. They also beg of you, that, when 
** you are with them, and have taken upon you the 
* command, you will make trial of Dexippus, and of 
“‘ themselves and others, and then reward each, ac- 
** cording to his merit.” Cleander, hearing this, said, 
«* By 7 Castor and Pollux, I will return you an an- 
** swer immediately. I not only give you up the men, 
«* but will come to you myself; and, if the gods are, 
*‘ in any degree, favourable, I will conduct you into 
“Greece. Your discourse is very different from the 
** reports I have heard of some of you, as if you were 
«‘ endeavouring to render the army disaffected to the 
«© Lacedemonians.” 

After this, those who were sent by the army, ap- 
plauded him, and returned with the two men. Clean- 
der offered sacrifice concerning the journey, and con- 
versed in a friendly manner with Xenophon, and they 
two contracted an * intercourse of hospitality ; and, 
when he saw the obedience, and exact discipline of 
the army, he was still more desirous of commanding 
them : but after he had offered sacrifice for three days, 
and the victims were not favourable, he called the ge- 
nerals together, and said, “ The victims will not al- 
«low me to conduct the army, but let not that dis- 
** courage you, for it looks as if this was reserved for 
“you. Go on therefore; and, when you are arrived 
** at Byzantium, we will receive you in the best man- 
«© ner we are able.” 

Upon this, the soldiers thought proper to make him 
a present of the sheep that belonged to the public; 
these he accepted, and gave them to the army again, 
and then sailed away. The soldiers having * sold 
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the corn they had brought with them, and the rest of 

the booty they had taken, marched on through Bithy- 

nia; and meeting nothing in the direct road to carry 

with them into the territories of their friends, they’ 
resolved to march back one day and a night: and, 

having done so, they took great numbers both of slaves 

and cattle; and, after six days march, arrived at* Chry- ° 
sopolis, a town of Chalcedonia, and there they staid: 
seven (lays, to sell their booty. 


A 


DISSERTATION 


UPON THE 
ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION, 


ee 


T suaxt take this opportunity to consider what the 
-learned and polite author of the history of Heaven 
has advanced upon the subject of the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition ; he contends, it seems, that it is all a fiction ; 
his reasons are these: he begins by proving, from 
Herodotus and Strabo, that the Colchians, who are 
supposed to have been the possessors of the Golden 
Fleece, were a colony of the Aigyptians, and that, 
like them, they were famous for their linen manufac- 
ture, which drew the Greeks to Colchis, in order to 
traffic with them : upon this foundation that gentle- 
man builds the following system ; he supposes that, 
when the Colchians were to be summoned to leave 
their fishing for gold, with fleeces, in the river Phasis, 
in order to apply themselves to their linen manufac- 
ture, they put a shuttle into the hands of Isis, and 
because {}28 INN Argonatoun signifies, in Hebrew, 
the manufacture of linen, he concludes that the Greek 
merchants, who were at Colchis, called this shuttle, 
from the resemblance which it has to a ship, Argonaus. 
He goes on, and says that }w* jashon, signifies, in 
Hebrew, to sleep, and 41/3 mideh, a measure; and 
that, when the Colchians were summoned to ‘leave 
fishing for gold, with their fleeces, and apply them- 
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selves to their linen manufacture, they were obliged 
to watch great part of the night, and, consequently, 
their sleep was regulated ; from whence he infers, 
that the Greeks, hearing the words jashon and mideh 
often pronounced by the Colchians, framed the fable 
of the Ship Argo, Jason, Medea, and the Golden 
Fleece. ‘This is the system of that learned gentleman, 
which, I am apt to believe, will hardly find so great 
success in the world as all the rest of that author’s 
writings have deservedly met with. Iam very wil- 
ling to allow that the Colehians were a colony of the 
figyptians, and that, according to the testimony of 
Herodotus, they spoke the same language, and had 
the same religion, the same laws, the same customs, 
and the same manufactures particularly that of linen. 
But is an affinity between some Hebrew words, and 
the names of Argonaut, Jason, and Medea a sufficient 
authority to overthrow an Expedition supported by 
the concurrent testimony of all ancient authors, both 
Greeks and Romans, poets and historians? But this 
affinity will still have less weight, when it is consi- 
dered that the language the Colchians spoke, being, 
with great reason, supposed, by this gentlemen, to be 
the Aigyptian, an affinity between the Hebrew words, 
and those names, will be no proof of what is con= 
tented for, unless an affinity between the Agyptian 
and Hebrew languages be first established ; but that 
is a task not easy to be performed, since the Aigyp- 
tian language is so far lost, that not one letter of it 
has escaped: there are, indeed, some few AXgyptian 
words to be met with in the Greek and Latin authors, 
but then they are written in the characters of the lan- 
guage those authors write in; but even these few 
words contradict the supposition of that affinity be- 
tween the Aigyptian and Hebrew languages ; as for 
example, Pliny tells us that Obeliscus signifies, in 
/igyptian, a ray of the sun, which is very probable, 
because their obelisks were dedicated to the sun, 
whereas, in Hebrew, 35) kran, signifies a ray of the 
sun, But the author, of all others, who will furnish 
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us with most materials for this purpose, is Diodorus 
Siculus, from whom I shall take some passages, which 
will evidently shew that the supposition of an affini- 
ty between the Agyptian and Hebrew languages, 
which is the point laboured throughout by the author 
of the History of Heaven, is without foundation. 
Diodorus tells us that the two foremost of the long 
catalogue of divinities, adored by the Agyptians, 
were the sun and moon, worshipped by them under 
the well-known names of Osiris and Isis, and that 
the first isan Aigyptian word, which being translated 
into the Greek language, signifies aoavipSa2~os, Many- 
eyed : this word is not, I believe, to be met with in 
the sacred writings, but 27 rab, in Hebrew, signifies 
many, and }‘y ngin an eye, neither of which has the 
least affinity to the Egyptian word Osiris: the same 
author tells us that Isis is an Augyptian word also, 
which, being translated into Greek, signifies warud 
old, this, in Hebrew, is }pt zeken: here again there 
is not the least shadow of an affinity. The same au- 
thor says that Athena, the A. gyptian Pallas, is also 
an Egyptian word, signifying, in Greek, ze the air, 
the sky, or visible Heaven, so that he very justly ga- 
thers that the epithet yaaxa2., blue-eyed, was much 
more applicable to Pallas from that sense of the word, 
than because she was supposed by the Greeks, to 
have blue eyes. In Hebrew, the sky is mynuw sha- 
maim. Here again there is no pretence to any affi- 
nity between the two languages. ‘Towards the end of 
the first book, the same author observes that Charon 
in Aigyptian, signifies aug; in Greek, a pilot, from 
whence he says the Greeks took the name of their 
imaginary ferryman, as they took the fable of his car- 
rying over the souls of the departed, and of their 
twials before the three infernal judges, from the real 
trial which all the deceased, among the Aigyptians, 
underwent, before they were suffered to be honoured 
with funeral rites, Upon this occasion, Diodorus 
Siculus, with great reason, complains that the Greeks 
by turning this practice of the A.gyptians into a fa- 
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ble, have defeated the end of its institution ; for, he 
says, the fictions, propagated by their poets, of the 
rewards of the virtuous, and of the punishments of 
the wicked, instead of promoting a reformation of 
manners, are laughed at by ill men, and received with 
general contempt ; whereas, among the Aigyptians, 
the punishments of the wicked, and the rewards of 
the virtuous, being not fictitious, but visible to all the 
world, and the daily subject of honour or infamy to 
the families of both, are, of all others, the greatest in- 
_ citement to virtue. Now the Hebrew word for a pi- 
lot is 5am Hhoble, which is far enough from Charon. 
The last AX.gyptian word I shall make use of, shall 
be from Herodotus, who says that, in the Agyptian 
language, crocodiles are called champse, xeatovras 32, ob 
xooxddeiror, &AAG veurspat. I am sensible there is some di- 
versity of opinions concerning the sea monster, valled 
in the book of Job, }m> Leviathan ; however, there 
is little room to doubt of its being a crocodile, which 
cpinion is supported by Bochart, who proves it by a 
passage of the Thalmud, where it is said that the 
mva55 Calbith, or the Ichneumon, as he calls it, is 
the terror of the Leviathan. But the description of 
it, in the book of Job, will, I believe, be found to be 
applicable te no other animal. ‘* Canst thou fill his 
‘‘ skin with barbed irons? or his head with fish- 
“< spears? Behold the hope of catching him is vain : 
‘“« Shall not a man be cast down even at the sight of 
“ him? None is so fierce that dare stir him up.— Who 
“* can open the doors of his face? His teeth are terrible 
“‘ round about. His seales are his pride, shut up to- 
* gether as with a close seal; one so near to another 
** that no air can come between them ; they are joined 
* one to another, they stick together, that they can- 
‘““not be sundered. When he sneezes, the light 
‘« flashes, and his eyes are like the eye-lids of the 
«© morning.— When he raiseth up himself the mighty 
‘‘ are afraid.— The sword of him that layeth at him 
‘‘cannot hold; the spear, the dart, or the breast- 
“plate. He esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as 
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« rotten wood.” After this description of the fierce- 
ness of the Leviathan, and of his offensive and defen- 
sive weapons, I am surprised that it should ever have 
been taken for the whale, which is a creature terrible 
in nothing but his bulk, and of a sluggish, rather 
than a fierce disposition. Now, it is certain that no 
two words can be, in all respects, more distant from 
one another, than Leviathan and Champse : and, in- 
deed, how should the Aigyptian language have any 
resemblance to any other, when, if the account given 
by Herodotus is to be depended on, the Jonians and 
Carians, who assisted Psammitichus in destroying his 
brother kings, being eleven in number, were the first 
persons, speaking a different language, who ever set- 
tled in fiigypt, wearos yee ovros ("Iwvis re wel of Kiges) tv Aiyd- 
ar” dAryrwcon xeToxicIneav, From this settlement of 
the lonians and Carians in Augypt, Herodotus dates 
the beginning of the intercourse between the Ai- 
gyptians and the Greeks, and, very probably, their in- 
tercourse with the Phoenicians began soon after, from 
whom possibly, they may have taken some terms re- 
lating to commerce, and to some other things they 
might have learned from them, which, from the affi- 
nity between the Phoenician and Hebrew languages, 
may have some distant resemblance to a few terms 
of the latter. There are a few more Aigyptian words 
to be met with in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
which have no more affinity with the Hebrew, than 
those I have mentioned; it is possible the Chinese 
language may, for some reasons that do not belong 
to this subject, be found to have more affinity with 
that of the AXgyptians. But, if the concurrent testi- 
mony of so many authors is not thought sufficient to 
establish the reality of the Argonautic Expedition, we 
must call in the assistance of the stars to support it ; 
half the sphere is peopled with Argonauts, or fur- 
nished with something relating to them : no wonder 
when either Chiron, the master of Jason, or Museus, 
one of the Argonauts, was the first inventor of it, and 
adorned it with asterisms. There is the golden ram, 
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the ensign of the vessel, in which Phryxus fled to 
Colchis ; the bull with brazen hoofs tamed by Jason ; 
and the twins, Castor and Pollux, two of the Argo- 
nauts, with the swan of Leda, their mother. There 
is the ship Argo, and Hydrus the watchful dragon, 
with Medea’s cup, and a raven upon its carease, the 
symbol of death. ‘There is Chiron the master of Ja- 
son with his altar and sacrifice. There is the Argo- 
naut Hercules with his dart and the vulture falling 
down; and the dragon, crab, and lion, which he 
slew ; and the harp of the Argonaut Orpheus. but, 
it may be said that the Argonautic Expedition is as 
fictitious as the asterisms, by which it is delineated. 
However, the position of the Aquinoxes, and Sol- 
stices, in relation to those asterisms, at the time of 
that expedition, is not fictitious ; and we know that 
those four cardinal points then answered to the mid- 
dle, that is the fifteenth degrees, of Aries, Cancer, 
Chele, and Capricorn ; this position, I say, is not 
fictitious, any more than the retrogradation of the Al- 
quinoxes, and Solstices, not after the rate of one hun- 
dred years to a degree, as Hipparchus, and the Greek 
astronomers thought, but after the rate of seventy- 
two only, as the modern philosophers have disco- 
vered ; the cause of which retrogradation, or, to speal 
in the language of the astronomers, of which pre- |, 
cession of the Aiquinoxes, was unknown to all of 
them, till Sir Isaac Newton, by that amazing saga- 
city, which was peculiar to him, and which gave him 
so visible a superiority over all other philosophers of 
all nations, and all ages, not only discovered, but 
clearly demonstrated, that it is owing to the broad 
spheroidical figure of the earth, and that this figure 
arises from the rotation of the earth round its axis. 
It will, 1 believe, be thought strange that such a 
cloud of authorities should be dispelled by the single 
breath of one man, supported by no other arguments, 
than a strained analogy between three or four He- 
brew words, and the names of Argonaut, Jason, and 
Medea. I shall end this long, and 1 fear, tedious 
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note with declaring that, though I have the misfor- 
tune of differing in opinion with the author of the 
History of Heaven upon this occasion, yet I have all 
the deference in the world both for his learning, and 
his polite manner of communicating it to the public ; 
and all possible gratitude for the pleasure and in- 
struction J have had in reading his works. 


BOOK VII. 


a 


Tue preceding discourse contains a relation of the 
actions the Greeks performed, during their Expedition 
with Cyrus to the battle, of those they achieved after 
his death, during their retreat, till they came to the 
Kuxine Sea, and of those they performed, after their 
departure thence, both by sea and land, till they ar- 
rived at Chrysopolis, a city of Asia, situated without 
the mouth of that sea, 

After this, Pharnabasus, fearing lest the Greeks 
should make an irruption into the country under his 
command, sent to Anaxibius, the admiral, (who hap- 
pened to be then at Iyzantium) to desire he would 
transport the army out of Asia, with assurance, that 
in return, he would do every thing that could reason- 
ably be expected. Hereupon, Anaxibius sent for the 
generals and captains, to Byzantium; and promised, 
if the army came over, they should have pay. The 
rest of the officers told him they would consider of it, 
and let him know their resolution; but Xenophon 
said he proposed to leave the army, and wanted to 
sail away. However, Anaxibius desired he would come 
over with the army, before he left it, which the other 
consented to. 

In the mean time, Seuthes, the Thracian, sent Medo- 
sades to Xenophon, to desire he would let him have 
his assistance in prevailing upon the army to pass in- 
to Kurope, assuring him he should have no reason to 
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repent it. Xenophon said, “ The army will certainly 
‘pass over: let him not, therefore, give any thing 
«« either to me, or to any other person, upon that ac- 
“count. As soon as it is transported, I shall depart ; 
“Jet him, therefore, apply to those who stay, and may 
“ be of service to him, in such a manner as he thinks 
“ fit.” 

After this, the whole army passed over to Byzanti- 
um; but Anaxibius gave them no pay; however, he 
published an order, that the soldiers should go out of 
the town, with their arms and baggage, as if he de- 
signed to dismiss them, and to take an account of 
their numbers at the same time. ‘The soldiers were 
uneasy at this, because they had no money to furnish 
themselves with provisions for their march, and packed 
up their baggage with reluctance. 

Xenophon, having before contracted an intercourse 
of hospitality with Cleander, the Lacedemonian go- 
vernor, went to take his leave of him, designing to 
set sail immediately. But, he said to him, “I desire 
“© you will not do it; if you do, you will be blamed ; 
“for you are already accused by some people as the 
« cause of the army’s creeping so slowly out of the 
“ town.’ Xenophon answered, “I am not the cause 
‘‘ of this; but the soldiers, being in want of money 
“ to buy provisions, are for that reason, of themselves, 
“unwilling to leave the town.” ‘* However,” says 
Cleander, ‘‘I advise you to go out with them, as if 
‘you designed to proceed; and, when the army is 
** out of the town to depart.” ‘Let us go then,” 
says Xenophon, “to Anaxibius, and settle it in this 
“manner :” and coming to him, they informed him 
of what they had determined. He advised them to 
pursue it, and that the army should immediately go 
out with their baggage: at the same time he de- 
sired they would also give notice, that whoever ab- 
sented himself from the review and muster, should in- 
cur their censure. Upon this the generals first, and, 
after them, the rest of the army went out of the town. 
They were now ‘all out, except a few, and Eteonicus 
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stood ready at the gates to shut and bolt them, as soon 
as they were all gone. 

Anaxibius therefore, calling together the generals’ 
and captains, said, ‘‘ You may supply yourselves with 
«* provisions out of the Thracian villages, where there ' 
« is great plenty of barley and wheat, and of all things ' 
«* necessary : aS soon as you have furnished your- 
** selves, go on to the ’ Chersonesus, where Cyniscus 
«« will give you pay.” Some of the soldiers overheard * 
this, or, possibly, one of the captains informed the 
army of it. In the mean time, the generals enquired 
concerning Seuthes, whether he were a friend, or 
an enemy; and whether they were to march over 
the holy mountain, or round through the middle of 
Thrace. 

While they were engaged in this discourse, the sol- 
diers snatched up their arms, and ran hastily to the 
gates, with a design to force their way back into the 
town. But Eteonicus, with those about him, when 
they saw the heavy-armed men running to the gates, 
immediately shut and bolted them. Upon this, the 
soldiers ? knocked at the gates, and complained they 
were treated with great injustice, in being shut out of 
the town, as a prey to the enemy ; threatening to eut 
the gates asunder, if they would not open them. 
Some ran to the sea, and got over the ? mole into the 
town ; and others, who happened to be within, ob- 
serving what was doing at the gates, cleft the bars 
with hatchets, and set them open: upon this they all 
rushed in. 

Xenophon seeing what passed, and being afraid the 
army should fall to plundering, and, by that means, 
an irreparable mischief should be done, not only to 
the town, but to himself, and the soldiers, ran in all 
haste, and got within the gates, together with the 
crowd. As soon as the inhabitants saw the army 
break in, they fied out of the market, some hurrying 
to the ships, others to their houses, and those, who 
were within doors, ran out: some hauled down the 
gallies into the sea, in hopes of saving themselves 
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in them: and all thought themselves undone, the 
town being taken. Upon this, Eteonicus fied to the 
citadel; and Anaxibius running down to the sea, sailed 
round to the same place, in a fisher-boat, and imme- 
diately sent for the garrison from Chalcedon : for 
he did not think that in the citadel sufficient for its 
defence. 

As soon as the soldiers saw Xenophon, they crowded 
about him, and said, “‘ You have now an opportu- 
«nity, O Xenophon! of making yourself a man 
« You are master of a town, of gallies, of money, 
«and of so many people: you have now the power, 
«if you think fit, of making us rich, and we that of 
«‘ making you considerable.” ‘‘ You say well,” says 
Xenophon ; “and 1 will follow your advice ; if, there- 
«fore, this is your desire, place yourselves in your 
«ranks immediately, and handle your arms.” He 
gave these orders with a design to quiet them, and, 
for the same reason, directed the rest of the officers to 
give orders that their men also should stand to their 
arms. The soldiers drew up of their own accord, the 
heavy-armed men presently forming themselves into 
a body of fifty deep, and the targeteers repairing to 
each of the wings. The place where they stood was 
called the Thracian square, and being free from 
houses, and even, was very proper for a parade. 
When they all stood armed in their ranks, and their 
minds were appeased, Xenophon addressed himself to 
the assembly, in the following manner. 

«Gentlemen ! I am not at all surprised at your re- 
“« sentment, and that you look upon yourselves as very 
« ill used, by being imposed on. But, if we indulge 
« our anger, and not only take revenge of the Lace- 
«‘ demonians, who are present, for this imposition, 
“but plunder the city, that is in no degree guilty, 
« consider what will be the consequence: we shall, 
« from that moment, be the declared enemies both of 
«« the Lacedemonians, and of their allies ; and of what 
« nature this war will be, may be easily guessed, by 
«those who have seen, and call to mind what has 
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““ happened of late years. For, when ¢ we Athenians 
“entered upon the war with the Lacedemonians, and 
“ their allies, we had a fleet of no less than four hun- 
** dred gallies, some of which were at sea, and others 
“in * the docks: we had a great sum of money in 
“ the treasury, and an annual revenue payable both 
“‘ by the citizens, and foreigners, of no less than ® one 
‘thousand talents: we had the command of all the 
*“Tslands ; we were possessed of many cities both in 
“ Asia and Europe, and even of Byzantium, where 
““we now are: yet, with all these advantages, we 
** were overcome by them, as you all know. What 
«then have we now to expect, when the Lacedzemo- 
**nians and the Achzans are united, and the Atheni- 
“ans, with those who were then in alliance with 
“‘ them, are all become an accession to their power ? 
“« When ” Tissaphernes, and all the rest of the Bar- 
« barians, who inhabit the sea-coast, are our enemies, 
* and the king of Persia himself the most inveterate 
** of all, against whom we have made war with a de- 
“sign to deprive him of his kingdom, and, if possi- 
*< ble, of his life too ? When all these join their forces 
* is there any one so void of sense, as to flatter him- 
“self that we shall prove superior to them? For hea- 
“ven’s sake, gentlemen! let us not go mad, and 
*« perish with dishonour, by becoming the proclaimed 
“enemies to our fathers, our friends, and our rela- 
“ tions ? For these all live in the cities that will make 
“* war upon us: and not without reason ; if, having 
“ declined to possess ourselves of any town belonging 
“to the Barbarians, whom we vanquished, we should 
“ plunder the first Greek city we arrive at. For my 
“part, I wish, before I see you guilty of such things, 
«JT may be buried ten thousand fathom deep: and 
«© would advise you, as you are Greeks, to endeavour, 
« by your obedience to the masters of Greece, to ob- 
“ tain justice.. But, if your endeavours should prove 
«« ineffectual, we ought not, however, though wronged, 
“to deprive ourselves of all possibility of returning 
“home. My opinion therefore now is, that we should 
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‘© send some persons to Anaxibius, to acquaint him, 
« that we did not come into the town with a design 
“* to commit violence, but if possible, to obtain favour ; 
« and, if we fail in this, to let him see that we are 
“« ready to leave it again, not because we are imposed 
‘upon, but because we are willing to obey.” 

This was resolved upon: so they sent Hieronymus 
of Elis, Eurylochus of Arcadia, and Philesius of A- 
chaia to him with these instructions. While the sol- 
diers were yet assembled, Cyratades, a Theban, came 
to them. This man was not banished from Greece, 
but wandered about, from an ambition to command 
armies, offering himself to any city, or nation, that 
had occasion for a general. He told them, he was 
ready to conduct them to that part of Thrace, called 
the * Delta, where they should make their fortunes, 
and that till they arrived there, he would supply them 
with meat and drink in plenty. While he was say- 
ing this, the soldiers received an answer from Anaxi- 
bius, who assured them they should have no cause to 
repent of obeying him; that he would give an ac- 
count of this to the magistrates of Sparta, and would, 
himself, consider in what he could be of most service 
to them. Upon this, they accepted Cyratades for their 
general, and went out of the town. And Cyratades 
appointed to come the next day to the army, with vic- 
tims, and a priest, and also meat and drink for the 
men. As soon as they were out of the town, Anaxi- 
bius caused the gates to be shut, and public notice to 
be given, that, if any of the soldiers were found with- 
in the walls, they should be sold forslaves. The next 
day, Cyratades came to the army with the victims, 
and the priest : he was followed by twenty men, loaded 
with barley-meal, and as many, with wine; three 
more brought as many olives, another, as much gar- 
lick, and a third, as many onions as he could carry ; 
and having ordered these things to be set down, as if 
he intended to 9 divide them among the troops, he of- 
fered sacrifice. 

Here Xenophon sent for Cleander, and desired 
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him to procure liberty for him to go into the town, 
and embark at Byzantium. When Cleander came, 
he said, ‘It is with great difficulty that I] have pre- 
«‘ vailed ; for Anaxibius says it is not proper that the 
* soldiers should be near the town, and Xenophon 
‘‘ within ; the inhabitants being engaged in factions 
** and animosities : however, he says, you may come 
*« in, if you propose to sail with him.” Upon which, 
Xenophon took leave of the soldiers, and went into 
the town with Cleander. 

The victims not being favourable to Cyratades, the 
first day he distributed nothing to the soldiers. The 
next, both the victims and Cyratades, with a garland 
upon his head, preparing to offer sacrifice, stood be- 
fore the altar, when Timasion the Dardanian, Neon 
the Asinian, and Cleanor the Orchomenian, came to 
Cyratades, and forbade him to offer sacrifice, adding, 
that unless he gave provisions to the army, he should 
not command it. Upon this, he ordered them to be 
distributed ; but the provisions falling short of one 
day’s subsistence for every man, he renounced the ge- 
neralship, and, taking the victims, departed. 

Hereupon Neon the Asinian, Phryniscus of Achaia, 
and Timasion of Dardanus, who staid with the army, 
led them into some villages of the Thracians, that lay 
near Byzantium, where they encamped. Here the 
generals disagreed, Cleanor and Paryniscus being de- 
sirous to carry the army to Seuthes (for he gained 
them, by making a present of a horse to one, and of 
a woman to the other), and Neon, to the Chersonesus, 
upon this presumption, that, if they came into the do- 
minions of the Lacedemonians, he should have the 
sole command. ‘Timasion wanted to go back into 
Asia, expecting, by this means, to return home. The 
soldiers were for this: but, much time being spent 
in this contest, many of the soldiers sold their arms 
in the country, and sailed away as they could ; others 
gave them to the country-people, and settled in the 
cities, mingling with the inhabitants. Anaxibius was 
pleased to hear the army was disbanding, for he con- 
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cluded this would be most acceptable to Pharnaba- 
ZUus. 

While ° Anaxibius was upon his voyage from By- 
zantium, Aristarchus met him at Cyzicus. He was 
sent to succeed Cleander, as governor of Byzantium. 
He informed Anaxibius, that Polus was upon the 
point of coming into the Hellespont, to succeed him 
in the command of the fleet ; and Anaxibius ordered 
Aristarchus to sell all the soldiers of Cyrus, whom he 
found in Byzantium. As for Cleander, he had sold 
none of them, but, out of compassion, took care of 
those who were sick, and obliged the inhabitants to 
receive them into their houses; but Aristarchus, as 
soon as he arrived, sold no less than four hundred of 
them. When Anaxibius came to " Parium, he sent 
to Pharnabazus in pursuance of their agreement ; but 
he finding that Aristarchus was going to Byzantium, 
in quality of governor, and that Anaxibius was no 
longer admiral, neglected him, and made the same 
terms with Aristarchus, concerning the army of Cyrus, 
that he had before made with Anaxibius, 

Upon this Anaxibius, calling Xenophon to him, 
desired, by all means, that he would set sail for the 
army immediately, and both keep them in a body, and 
draw together as many as he could of those who were 
dispersed, then leading them to ” Perinthus, trans- 
port them forthwith into Asia. He ordered at the 
same time, a thirty-oar galley to attend him, and 
not only gave him a letter, but sent an express with 
him, to let the Perinthians know that they were 
immediately to furnish Xenophon with horses to car- 
ry him to the army. Xenophon crossed the Pro- 
pontis, and arrived at the army. He was received 
by the soldiers with great joy, who followed him 
cheerfully, in hopes of passing over from Thrace into 
Asia. 

8 Seuthes, hearing that Xenophon was returned, 
sent Medosades to him by sea, to desire he would 
bring the army to him, promising whatever he thought 
most effectual to persuade him. Xenophon an- 
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swered, ‘‘ that it was not possible for any thing of this 
«« kind to be done :” whereupon the other went away. 
When the Greeks came to Perinthus, Neon drew off 
his forces, and encamped apart with about eight hun- 
dred men; the rest remained together under the 
walls of the town. 

After this, Xenophon was employed in getting 
ships to transport the troops in Asia ; when Aristar- 
chus the governor, arriving from Byzantium with 
two gallies, at the desire of Pharnabazus, forbade the 
masters of the ships to transport them; and, going 
to the army, commanded the soldiers not to go over 
into Asia. Xenophon told him that ‘* Anaxibius had 
** ordered it, and,” says he, “ he sent me hither for 
*‘that purpose.’ Upon which Aristarchus replied, 
«© Anaxibius is not admiral, and I am governor here ; 
* and if I take any of you attempting to go over, I'll 
“throw them into the sea.’ Having said this, he 
went into the town. The next day, he sent for the 
generals and captains ; and, when they came near the 
walls, Xenophon had notice given him, that, if he 
went into the town, he should be apprehended, and 
either suffer some punishment there, or be delivered 
over to Pharnabazus. When he heard this, he sent 
them on before him, saying, ‘‘ he had a mind to offer 
‘« sacrifice ;” and returning, he sacrificed, in order to 
know whether the gods would allow him to endea- 
vour to carry the army to Seuthes: for he saw, that 
it was neither safe to pass over into Asia, since the 
person who would oppose it had gallies at his com- 
mand ; neither was he willing to shut himself up in 
the Chersonesus, and expose the army to a general 
scarcity, where, besides the want of provisions, they 
would be under a necessity of obeying the governor 
ef the place. 

While Xenophon was thus employed, the generals 
and captains came from Aristarchus, and brought 
word that he had sent them away, for the present, 
but had ordered them to come back to him in the 
evening. This made the treachery still more mani- 
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fest : Xenophon therefore, finding the sacrifice pro- 
mised security both to himself and the army, in go- 
ing to Seuthes, took with him Polycrates, the Athe- 
nian, one of the captains, and, from each of the ge- 
nerals, except Neon, a person in whom they confided ; 
and went, that night, to the army of Seuthes, which 
lay at the distance of sixty stadia. When they drew 
near to it, he found several fires, but nobody near 
them, which made him at first conclude that Seuthes 
had decamped ; but, hearing a noise, and the men 
calling out to one another, he understood that Seuthes 
had, for this reason, ordered fires to be made before 
his night-guards, that they, being in the dark, might 
not be seen, neither might it be known where they 
were ; while those, who approached the camp, could. 
not be concealed, but were discovered by the light. 
Observing this, he sent the interpreter, whom he hap- 
pened to have with him, and ordered him to acquaint 
Seuthes that Xenophon was there, and desired a con- 
ference with him. They asked whether it was Xeno- 
phon the Athenian, one of the army; and, upon his 
saying it was he, they returned with great alacrity, 
and, presently after, about two hundred targeteers 
appeared, who conducted Xenophon and his company 
to Seuthes. They found him in a “ castle very much 
upon his guard, and, round the castle, stood horses 
ready bridled : for, living in continual fear, he fed his 
horses in the day-time, and stood upon his guard all 
night. It was reported that formerly, * Teres, the 
ancestor of this man, having entered this country 
with a considerable army, lost great numbers of his 
men, and was stripped of his baggage by the inha- 
bitants : they are called Thynians, and, of all people, 
are said to be the most dangerous enemies in the 
night. 

When they were near the castle, Seuthes ordered 
Xenophon to come in with any two of his company : 
as soon as they were entered, they first saluted each 
other, and, according to the Thracian custom, drank 
to one another in horns full of wine, (Medosades be- 
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ing present, who was the ambassador of Seuthes upon 
all occasions,) then Xenophon began to speak ; 
“«“ You sent Medosades to me, O Seuthes! first to 
«* Chalcedon, to desire I would co-operate with you 
«in getting the army transported out of Asia; and 
“© promised, if 1 effected it, to return the obligation, 
** as Medosades informed me.” Having said this, he 
asked Medosades if it was true, who owned it. Then 
Xenophon went on, “ After I arrived at the army 
«* from Parium, Medosades came to me again, and 
** assured me, if I brought the army to you, that you 
«* would not only treat me as a friend, and a brother, 
« in other respects, but that you would deliver up to 
«* me those maritime towns, of which you are in pos- 
*‘ session.” After this, he again asked Medosades if 
he said so, who owned that also.” ‘ Then,” said Xe- 
nophon,, “ let Seuthes know the answer I made to 
«© you at Chalcedon.” ‘ You answered first that the 
““ army had resolved to go over to Byzantium, and, 
« therefore, there was no reason to give any thing, 
“© either to you, or to any other person, upon that ac- 
“count: you added that, as soon as you had crossed 
« the sea, you designed to leave the army, which hap- 
«“ pened accordingly.” ‘* What,’ says Xenophon, 
« did I say when you came to  Selymbria?” “ You 
« said that what I proposed was impracticable, because 
«‘ the army had determined to go to Perinthus, in or- 
«< der to pass over in Asia.” ‘ Here lam then,” said 
Xenophon, “ with Phryniscus, one of the generals, 
«< and Polycrates, one of the captains ; and, without, 
“‘ are those who are most confided in by each of the 
‘«< generals, except Neon, the Lacedemonian : and, if 
“©you desire that our stipulation should receive a 
*‘ greater sanction, let them also be called in. Do 
« vou, therefore, Polycrates! go to them, and tell 
«them, from me, that I desire they would leave their 
<‘ arms without, and do you leave your sword there 
©* also, and come in.” 
Seuthes, hearing this, said, he should distrust no 
Athenian ; for he knew them to be ” related to him, 
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and looked upon them as his affectionate friends. 
When all proper persons were come in, first Xeno- 
phon asked Seuthes what use he proposed to make of 
the army? To this he answered: ‘* Mesades was my 
“father, under whose government were the Malan- 
« deptans, the Thynians, and the Thranipsans. My 
“father, being driven out of this country, when the 
“ affairs of the Odrysians declined, died of sickness, 
‘‘and I, being then an orphan, was brought up at 
“the court of Medocus, the present king. When I 
“ grew up, I could not bear to subsist upon another 
“man’s liberality. As I was sitting, therefore, by 
“him, I begged of him to give me as many troops 
“© as he could spare, that, if possible, I might take re- 
** venge on those who had expelled our family, and 
“be no longer, like a dog, supported at his table. 
“ Upon this, he gave me those forces, both of horse, 
“and of foot, which you shall see, as soon as it is 
“day ; and I now subsist by plundering my pater- 
* nal country with these troops: to which if you 
*« join your forces, I have reason to believe, that, with 
** the assistance of the gods, I shall easily recover 
“my kingdom. This is what I desire at your 
« hands.” 

«« Let us know then,” says Xenophon, * what you 
** have in your power to give to the army, the cap- 
“tains, and the generals, if we come; to the end 
«that these may make their report.* He promised 
to every common soldier a cyzicene, two to the cap- 
tains, and four to the generals; with as much land 
as they desired, besides yokes of oxen, and a walled 
town near the sea. “If,” says Xenophon, “I en- 
«« deavour to effect what you desire, but am prevented 
*¢ by the fear that may be entertained of the Lacede- 
** monians, will you receive into your country any 
«« who shall be desirous to come to you?” He an- 
swered, “ Not only that, but I will treat them like 
‘«« brothers, give them a place at my table, and make 
«them partakers of every thing we shall conquer : 
«to you, Xenophon! 1 will give my daughter, and 
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“if you have one, I will buy her, according to the 
‘Thracian custom, and give you Bisanthe for your 
‘* habitation, which is the handsomest town belong- 
‘* ing to me near the sea.” 

After they heard this, they exchanged hands, and 
went away; and arriving at the camp before day, 
each of them made his report to those who sent them. 
As soon as it was light, Aristarchus sent again for the 
generals and captains to come to him, but they de- 
clined it, and determined, instead of going to Aristar- 
chus, to call the army together: and all the soldiers 
assembled, besides those belonging to Neon; who 
encamped at the distance of about ten stadia from the 
rest. When they were assembled, Xenophon rose 
up, and spoke as follows : 

“Gentlemen! Aristarchus, with his gallies, hin- 
*‘ ders us from sailing to the place we proposed ; so 
“that it is not safe for us to embark, He would 
“« have us force our way, over the holy mountain, in- 
“to the Chersonesus. If we gain that pass, and ar- 
** rive there, he says he will neither sell any more of 
** you, as he did in Byzantium, nor deceive you any 
“longer; but that you will then be the better in- 
‘< titled to receive pay. He promises also that he 
« will no longer suffer us, as he does now, to want 
“‘ provisions. ‘Thus Aristarchus says. On the other 
«‘ side, Seuthes engages that, if you go to him, you 
«shall find your account in it. Consider, therefore, 
«‘ whether you will deliberate upon this matter, while 
“< you stay here, or after you are returned to the place, 
«‘ where you may supply yourselves with provisions, 
«* My opinion is, since we have neither money to 
«« purchase what we want, nor are suffered to supply 
«* ourselves without it, that we retnrn.to the villages, 
«© where the inhabitants, being weaker than we are, 
«* do not oppose it ; and where, after we are supplied 
‘ with what is necessary, and have heard in what 
*« service each of them propose to employ us, we may 
“‘ choose that measure which shall appear most to 
“our advantage, Whoever, therefore, is of this 
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opinion, let him hold up his hand.” And they all 
held up theirhands. ‘‘ Go then,” continued he, ‘‘and 
“wet your baggage ready, and, when the order is 
“« given, follow your leader.” 

After this, Xenophon put himself at their head, and 
they followed him. But Neon, together with some 
other persons sent by Aristarchus, would have per- 
suaded them to turn back: however, they regarded 
them not. When they had marched about thirty sta- 
dia, Seuthes met them. As soon as Xenophon saw 
him, he desired he would draw near, that as many of 
the army as possible might hear what he had to pro- 
pose for their advantage. When he came up, Xeno- 
phon said, “ We are marching to some place, where 
“‘ the army may find provisions, and where, after we 
« have heard what you and the Lacedemonians have 
“to propose to us, we shall be determined by that 
“which appears most to our advantage. If, there- 
“ fore, you will conduct us to some place,where there 
“is great abundance, we shall look upon ourselves 
“under the same obligation to you as if you enter- 
“ tained us yourself.’ Seuthes answered, ‘1 know 
“ where there are many villages that lie together, and 
‘* are well supplied with all sorts of provisions ; they 
“ are so near that you may march thither, with ease, 
“before dinner.’ ‘Lead the way, therefore,” said 
Xenophon. The army being arrived in the villages 
in the ® afternoon, the soldiers assembled, and Seu- 
thes spoke to them in the following manner: ‘ Gen- 
** tlemen ! I desire you will assist me with your arms; 
“and I promise to each of you a  cizycene for your 
«* monthly pay, and to the captains and generals, what 
“js customary. Besides this, I will do honour to 
“every man, who shall deserve it. As to meat and 
“ drink, you shail supply yourselves with both, as you 
«do now, out of the country. But, I must insist 
*“ upon retaining the booty , that by selling it, 1 may 
«* provide for your pay. We ourselves shall be suffi- 
“ cient to pursue and discover those of the enemy who 
« fly, and seek to conceal themselves, and, with your 
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«« assistance, we will endeavour to overcome those who 
*« resist.” Xenophon then asked him, “ how far from 
«‘ the sea he proposed the army should follow him ?” 
He answered, ‘“‘ never more than seven days march, 
«¢ and often less.” 

After that, every man who desired to offer any thing, 
had liberty to speak, and several of them agreed that 
the proposals of Seuthes were very advantageous ; 
for, it being now winter, it was neither possible for 
those who desired it, to sail home, nor for the army 
to subsist in the territories of their friends, if they 
were to pay for every thing they had. ‘They consi- 
dered also that it would be safer for them to remain, 
and find subsistence in an enemy’s country, jointly 
with Seuthes, than by themselves ; and that, if, while 
they were in possession of so many advantages, they 
also received pay, it would be a piece of good fortune 
they had no reason to expect. Then Xenophon said, 
« If any one has any thing to say against this, let him 
«« speak, if not, * let him give his vote for it ;” and, 
there being no opposition, they gave their votes for it, 
and it was resolved accordingly ; and Xenophon im- 
mediately told Seuthes, “they would enter into his 
“* service.” 

After that, the soldiers encamped in their ranks ; 
while the generals and captains were invited by Sen- 
thes to sup with him at his quarters in a neighbour- 
ing village. When they came to the door, one Hera- 
clides of Maronea addressed himself to those he thought 
in a capacity of making presents to Seuthes, and first. 
to some Parian deputies, who were there, being sent 
to establish a friendship with Medocus, king of the 
Odrysians, and had brought presents both for him and 
his queen: to these he said, “ that Medocus lived up 
«‘ in the country, twelve days journey from the sea ; 
<< and that Seuthes, now he had taken this army into 
«< his service, would be master of the sea-coast: be- 
«ing therefore your neighbour,” says he, “ it will be 
“© very much in his power to do you both good and 
«« harm: so that if you are wise, you will make a pre- 
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« sent to him of what you have brought, which will 
«‘ be laid out much more to your advantage, than if 
“© you give it to Medoeus, who lives at so great a dis- 
“‘ tance from you :” by this means, he prevailed up- 
on them. Afterwards he came to Timasion of Dar- 
danus, hearing he had cups, and * Persian carpets, 
and told him it was the custom for those who were 
invited to supper by Seuthes, to make him presents ; 
adding, that, ‘ if he becomes considerable in this 
“‘ country, he will be able both to restore you to yours, 
“and to enrich you when you are there.” In this 
manner, he * procured for Seuthes, addressing him- 
self to each of them. When he came to Xenophon, 
he said, “* You are not only of the most considerable 
“city, but are yourself in the greatest reputation with 
** Seuthes, and may possibly desire to be master of 
** some place of strength with lands, in these parts, 
‘© as others of your countrymen are: it is therefore 
** worth your while to honour Seuthes in the most 
‘* magnificent manner. I give you this advice, be- 
“* cause I wish you well; for I am satisfied the more 
** your presents exceed those of your companions, the 
** more the advantages you will receive from Seuthes 
«« will exceed theirs.” When Xenophon heard this, 
he was in great perplexity ; for he had brought with 
him, from Parium, only one servant, and just mo- 
ney enough for his journey. 

Then the most considerable of the Thracians, who 
were present, together with the Greek generals and 
captains, and all the deputies of towns who were 
there, went in to supper; at which they placed them- 
selves in aring. After that, every one of the guests 
had a tripod brought him: these were about twenty 
in number, full of meat cut in pieces, and large lea- 
vened loaves were skewered to the meat. The *dishes 
were always placed before the strangers preferably to 
the rest of the company ; for that was their custom. 
Seuthes then set the example of what follows ; he 
took the loaves that lay before him, and breaking 
them into small pieces, threw them about to those he 
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he thought. proper; he did, the same by the meat, 
leaving no more for himself than what served for a 
waste. The rest, before whom the .meat was served, 
did the same thing, There was an. Arcadian in com- 
pany, whose name. was Aristus, a great eater: this 
man, instead of employing his time in throwing about 
the victuals, took .aloaf of three *+ choenixes in his 
hand, and, laying some meat upon his knees, ate his 
supper. In the mean ,time, they carried about horns 
of wine, and every body took one: When the cup- 
bearer brought the.horn to Aristus, he, seeing Xeno- 
phon had ‘done ‘supper, said, “ Go, give it to him, he 


“is at leisure; 1 am not so yet.’ When Seuthes. 


heard him speak, he asked) the cup-bearer what he 
said, who told. him; for he could speak Greek : up- 
on this, there was great laughing. 

The * cup going round, a, Thracian entered, lead- 
ing in a white horse, and taking. a horn full of wine, 
‘© Seuthes !”” says he, ‘‘ I drink.to you, and make you 
‘< a present of this horse, with which. you may take 
“< any one you pursue, and, in.a retreat, you will have 
“< no reason to fear the enemy.’ Another brought a 
boy, which he, in the same manner, presented, drink- 
ing to him ¢ and another, clothes; fer his wife, ‘Ti- 
masion, drinking to him, made*him a present of a 
silver cup, and a carpet worth ten * mines. Then one 
Gnesippus, an Athenian, rose up, and-said, ‘ There 
““was a very good old custom, which ordains that 
«« those who haye. any. thing, shall make presents to 
«the king, to. shew their respect; but the kings 
«* shall make presents’ to those who have nothing. 
«. Let this custom be observed,” says he, “ that I 
“< also may have. something. to present you with, and 
«< shew my respect.’ Xenophon was at a loss what 
to do; for he had the honour done him to be placed next 
to Seuthes; and Heraclides had ordered the cup-bearer 
to give him the horn. However he stood, up boldly, 
(for by this time he had drank ” more than usual) 
and, taking the horn, said, ‘‘O Seuthes! I present you 
‘«‘ both with myself, and with these my companions, 
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“as your faithful friends : I am confident none of 
<< them will refuse the condition, but all contend with 
‘me in their zeal for your service. Here they now 
‘are, with a view of asking no other favour PROE 
“ you, but to undertake labours and dangers for your 
“sake. By whose assistance,.if the gods are favour- 
«* able, you may become master of a large tract of coun- 
“« try, by recovering that. part of it, which belonged to 
“* your paternal kingdom, and conquering the rest : by 
‘‘ their assistance, also, you will make yourself master 
“* of many horses and of many men, and beautiful wo- 
“ men, whom you need not. take away by force; on 
** the contrary, they will come and offer themselves to 
“* you, with presents in their hands.” Upon this, Seu- 
thes got up, and ‘pledged Xenophon, pouring * what 
remained in the horn upon the person who sat next 
to him: After this, some Cerasuntzeans came in ; 
these sounded a charge with pipes, and trumpets 
‘made of raw hides, keeping time, as if they played 
upon the *'magade. Upon this, Seuthes himself got 
up, and shouted in a warlike manner, then, with 
great agility, sprung out of the place where he stood, 
imitating a man who avoids a dart. ‘There came in 
also buffoons. . 

When it was about sunset, the Greeks rose up, and 
said it was time to place the guards for the night, 
and give ‘the word: At the same time; they desired 
Seuthes to give orders that none of the Thracians 
might come into the Greek camp in the night ; “for,” 
said they, ** some of that nation are our enemies, 
«‘ though you are our friends.” As they went out Seu- 
thes got up, shewing no signs of being drunk, and, 
going out also, he called the generals to him, and 
said,“ Gentlemen! the enemy, as yet, knows no 
“« thing of our alliance ; if, therefore, we fall upon 
*‘ them, before they ‘are either upon their guard 
*< against a surprise, or prepared for their defence, it 
* will be the most effectual means of gaining great 
‘* booty, and taking many prisoners” The generals 
were of the same opinion, and desired ‘him ‘to lead 
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them. Then Seuthes said, “ Do you make yourselves 
“« ready, and stay for me; when it is time, I will come 
‘‘ back to you; and, taking the targeteers and you 
“‘ with me, with the assistance of the gods, I will 
“lead you against the enemy.” Upon this Xenophon 
said, ‘* Consider then, since we are to march by night, 
“‘ whether the Greek custom is not preferable. In 
‘the day-time either the heavy-armec men, or the 
*‘ horse march in the van, according to the nature of 
*‘ the ground ; but in the night it is always the cus- 
“tom, among the Greeks, for the slowest corps to 
‘lead the way. By this means, the army is less sub- 
“* ject to be separated, and the men have fewer op- 
“* portunities of straggling without being taken notice 
‘of; it often happening, in the night, that the 
“* troops, when separated, fall upon one another, and, 
* not being able to distinguish friends from enemies, 
‘both do and suffer great damage.” Seuthes an- 
swered, “© You say well, and I will conform to your 
‘custom ; and will take care you shall have guides, 
** such as, among the oldest of my people, are best 
** acquainted with the country ; while I bring up the 
* rear with the horse: and if there is occasion, I can 
“© soon come up to the front.’ ‘The Athenians gave 
the word by reason of their alliance to Seuthes. Af- 
ter this, they went to rest. 

When it was about mid-night, Seuthes came to 
them with the horse clad in their coats of mail, and 
the targeteers with their arms. After he had deli- 
vered the guides to them, the heavy-armed men 
marched in the van, the targeteers followed, and the 
horse brought up the rear. As soon as it was day, 
Seuthes, riding up to the front, extolled the Greek 
eustom: “ For it has often happened to me,” said 
he, “ when I have been upon a march in the night, 
‘“* though with a few troops, to have my horse sepa- 
“ rated from the foot ; whereas now, at break of day, 
“‘ we appear, as we ought, all together. But do you 
“¢ halt here, and repose yourselves, and when F have 
“taken a view of the country, | will come back te 
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* you.” Having said this, he met with a path, which 
led him to the'top of a mountain, where, coming to 
a great deal of snow,:/he examined the road, to see 
whether there were any foot-steps of men, pointing _ 
either forward, or backward: and finding the way 
untrodden, he returned presently, and said, ‘« Gentle- 
«men! our design will succeed, God willing: we 
‘* shall surprise the people: but Iwill lead the way 
*- with the horse, that, if we discover any one, he may 
““ not escape, and give notice to the enemy: do you 
« come after ; and, if you are left behind, follow the 
“track of the horse. After we have have passed 
*« these mountains, we shall come to a great many 
“rich villages.” 

When it was noon, Seuthes, having reached the 
summit of the mountains, and taken a view of the 
villages, rode back to the heavy-armed men, and 
said, ‘‘ | now propose to send the horse to scour the 
“ plain, and the targeteers to attack the villages ; do 
« you follow as fast as you can, that, if they find any 
‘ resistance, you may support them.” When Xeno- 
phon heard this, he alighted from his horse: upon 
which Seuthes said, “ W hy do you alight, when ex- 
* pedition. is required? ?” The other answered, “ I 
«know that, by myself, I can be of no service ; be- 
“« sides, the heavy-armed men will march with greater 
** speed and alacrity, if. I lead them on foot.” 

. After this Seuthes, and, with him, Timasion, with 
about forty of the Greek horse, went away. Then 
Xenophon ordered those of each company, who were 
under thirty years of age, and prepared: for expedi- 
tion, to advance; and; weit these, he ran forward ; 

while Cleanor broughtup the rest of the Greeks, When 
they were in the villages; Seuthes, riding up to Xe- 
nophon with ‘about fifty horse, said; «* What you 
** foretold. has happened : the men are taken; but 
“*« our horse have left me, and are gone away without 
“a commander, some following the pursuit one way, 
 some‘another; and I am afraid lest the enemy should 
“<rally, and.do-us ‘some \mischief : some of as must 
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“also remain in the villages, for they are full of 
‘« men.” Xenophon answered, ‘‘ With the troops I 
“have, I will possess myself of the eminences. Do 
‘© you order Cleanor to extend his line, in the plain, 
“against the villages.” After they had put these 
things in execution, they got together about one 
thousand slaves, two thousand oxen, and ten thou- 
sand head of other cattle: and there they quartered 
that night. 

The next day, after Seuthes had burned all the vil- 
lages, without leaving a single house, (in order to 
terrify the rest by letting them see what they were 
to expect, if they refused to submit) he returned ; and 
sent the booty to Perintheus to be sold by Heraclides, 
that he might, by that means, raise money to pay the 
soldiers. Inthe mean time, Seuthes and the Greeks 
encamped in the plain of the Thynians: but the 
inhabitants left their houses, and fled to the moun- 
tains. 

Here fell a great snow, and the cold was so severe, 
that the water the servants brought in for supper, 
and the wine in the vessels, were frozen, and the 
noses and ears of many of the Greeks were parched 
with the cold. This explained to us the reasen that 
induces the Thracians to wear ® foxes’ skins over their 
beads and ears, and vests, that not only cover their 
breasts, but their thighs also, with cassocks reaching 
down to their feet, when they ride, instead of cloaks. 
Seuthes sent some of the prisoners to the mountains, 
to acquaint the inhabitants that, if they did not come 
down, and, returning to their habitations, submit to 
him, he would burn their villages also, together 
with their corn, and then they must perish with hun- 
ger. Upon this, the women and children, with the 
old men, came down, but the younger sort encamped 
in the villages under the mountain: which when 
Seuthes observed, he desired Xenophon to take with 
him the youngest of the heavy-armed men, and fol- 
low him; and, leaving their camp in the night, 
they arrived by break of day at the villages : but the 
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greatest part of the inhabitants quitted them : for 
the mountain was near. However, Seuthes ordered 
all they took to be pierced with darts. ‘ 

There was present an Olynthian, his name Epi- 
sthenes, who was a lover of boys: this man, seeing 
a handsome boy just in his bloom, with a buckler in 
his hand, going to be put to death, ran to Xenophon, 
and begged of him to intercede for so beautiful a 
youth. Upon this, Xenophon went to Seuthes, and 
desired he would not put the boy to death, acquaint- 
ing him at the same time, with the character of Epi- 
sthenes, and that he once raised a company, in which 
he considered nothing but the beauty of his men zat 
the head of whom he always behaved himself with 
bravery. Hereupon, Seuthes said, ‘‘O Episthenes ! 
*“are you willing to die for this boy?’ The other, 
stretching out his neck, answered, ‘“ Strike, if the 
“* boy commands, and will think himself obliged to 
‘“me.” Seuthes then asked the boy whether he 
should strike Episthenes, instead of him. This the 
boy would not suffer, but begged he would kill nei- 
ther. Upon this, Episthenes, embracing the boy, 
said, ‘“‘ Now Seuthes! you must contend with me for 
“him ; for I will not part with the boy.” This 
made Seuthes laugh ; who, leaving this subject, 
thought proper they should encamp where they were, 
to the end the people, who had fled to the mountains, - 
might not be subsisted out of these villages. So he, 
descending a little way into the plain, encamped 
there ; and Xenophon, with the chosen men, quar- 
tered in the village, that lay nearest the foot of the 
hill, and the rest of the Greeks, not far from him, 
among those they call the mountain Thracians, 

A few days after, the Thracians, coming down 
from the mountains to Seuthes, treated concerning 
-hostages and a peace. Hereupon, Xenophon went 
to him, and let him know that the post they were in 
was very disadvantageous, that the enemy was not 
far off, and that he had rather encamp abroad in any 
other place, than in a strait, where they were in 
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danger of being destroyed : but Seuthes bid him fear 
nothing, and shewed him their hostages, then in his 
custody. Some of the Thracians, coming down from 
the mountain, besought Xenophon also’ to assist 
them in obtaining a peace. He promised his assis- 
tance, and encouraged them with this assurance, that, 
if they submitted to Seuthes, they had nothing to 
fear. But they, it seems, were spies sent to amuse 
them with these proposals. 

This passed in the day-time: the following night, 
the Thynians came down from the mountain, and 
attacked them ; their leaders were the masters of eve- 
ry house, it being difficult for any other to find the 
houses in the dark; because they were surrounded 
with great palisades to secure the cattle. When they 
came to the door of each habitation, some threw in 
darts, others clubs, which they carried, with a design 
as they said, of breaking off the points of the pikes ; 
and some were employed in setting fire to the houses : 
these called out to Xenophon by name, to come out, 
and meet his fate, threatening, if he refused to burn 
him in the house. 

By this time the fire came through the roof, and 
Xenophon and his men were within, with their cors- 
lets on, their shields and swords in their hands, and 
their helmets upon their heads ; when Silanus Maces- 
tius, a youth of eighteen years of age, gave the sig- 
nal by sounding a trumpet ; upon which, the rest al- 
so, at oneée, rushed out_of the other houses with their 
swords drawn. Whereupon the Thracians ‘fled, co- 
vering ‘their backs with their bucklers, according to 
their ‘custom : and some of them, endeavouring to 
leap over the palisades, were taken hanging on them, 
their bucklers being set fast ; others, missing the way 
out, were killed, and the Greeks pursued them out of 
the villave. Hewever, a party of the Thynians, com- 
ing back in the dark, threw darts at some of the 
Greeks, as they ren by a house that was on ‘fire, ‘tak- 
ing their aim from an obscure place at’ those who 
‘were in the light, and wounded Hieronymus, Hnodias, 
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and Theagenes, a Locrian, all captains ; but nobody 
was killed, though some had their clothes and bag- 
gage burned. Seuthes came to their relief with se- 
ven horse, the first he met, bringing with him a Thra- 
cian trumpeter, who, from the time the other found 
they were attacked, and set out to relieve them, conti- 
nued sounding till. the action was over; which did 
not a little contribute to terrify the enemy : when he 
came, he embraced the Greeks, saying he expected to 
find a great number of them slain. 

After this, Xenophon desired Seuthes to deliver to 
him the hostages, and march up to the mountain 
with him, if he thought proper: if not, that he would 
leave it to his conduct. The next day, therefore, Seu- 
thes delivered to him the hostages, who were elderly 
men, the most considerable as they said, of the Moun- 
tain Thracians, and he himself set out with his own 
forces. By this time, the army of Seuthes was in- 
creased to three times the number it before consisted 
of ; for many of the Odrysians, being informed of 
what Seuthes was doing, came down to his assistance. 
When the Thynians saw, from the mountain, great 
numbers of heavy-armed men, of targeteers, and of 
horse, they came down and sued for peace, promising 
to do every thing that was required of them, and de- 
sired Seuthes would take pledges for their fidelity. He, 
calling Xenophon to him, informed him of what they 
said, letting him know at the same time, that he 
would not make peace, if he desired to take revenge 
of them for attacking him. Xenophon answered, 
that he was sufficiently revenged, if these people were, 
instead of free men to become slaves: but withal, ad- 
vised him, for the future, to take for hostages those 
who had most power to do him harm, and to let the 
old men stay at home. All the Thracians, therefore, 
in this part of the country submitted to Seuthes. 

They next marched into the country, called the 
Delta, belonging to the Thracians, which lies above 
Byzantium. This country did not belong to the 
kingdom of Mesades, but to that of Teres, the Odry- 
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sian, one of their ancient kings: here they found 
Heraclides, with the money he had raised by the sale 
of the booty. And here Seuthes, having ordered 
three yokes of mules (for there were no more) and se- 
veral of oxen to be brought out, sent for Xenophon, 
and desired he would accept the first, and distribute 
the rest among the generals and captains ; but Xeno- 
phon said, “ £ shall be satisfied, if I, receiving your 
‘‘ favours another time, give these to the generals 
“and the captains, who, with me, have attended 
“‘ you in this expedition.’ Upon which, Timasion, 
the Dardanian, received one yoke of mules, Cleanor 
the Orchomenian, another, and Phryniscus, the A- 
chaian, the third. The yokes .of oxen he distributed 
among the captains; but gave the army no more than 
twenty days pay, though the month was expired: for 
Heraclides said he could not sell the booty for more. 
Xenophon was concerned at this, and said, “‘ O. Hera- 
* clides ! you do not seem to have so great a regard 
** for Seuthes, as you ought to have: if you had, you 
«* would have brought the army their full pay : though 
“‘ you had taken up at interest, and even sold your 
‘© own clothes to raise as much as would have com= 
** pleted it, if you could not get the money by any 
** other means.” 

This reproach gave Heraclides great uneasiness, 
and made him apprehend he should lose the favour of 
Seuthes ; and, from that day, he laboured all he could 
to give Seuthes ill impressions of Xenophon; on 
whom not only the soldiers laid the blame of their not 
receiving their pay, but Seuthes also resented his ear- 
nestness in demanding it. And whereas, before, he 
was for ever telling him that, when he arrived at the 
Sea, he would put him in possession of * Bisanthe, 
Ganus, and Neon Teichus: from this time, he never 
mentiond any thing of that kind; for Heraclides, 
upon this occasion, had also recourse to calumny, sug- 
gesting thatit was not safe to entrust places of strength 
with a person who was at the head of an army. 

Upon this, Xenophon considered with himself what 
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was to be done*® about pursuing their expedition 
against the upper Thracians ; when Heraclides, car- 
rying the rest of the generals to Seuthes, desired them 
to assure him that they could lead the army as well 
as Xenophon, and promised that, in a few days, he 
would give them their pay complete for two months, 
advising them at the same time to continue in the ser- 
vice of Seuthes. Upon which Timasion said, “ If 

** you would give me five months pay, I would not 
‘¢ serve without Xenophon ;” and Phryniscus and 
Cleanor said the same thing. 

- This made Seuthes chide Heraclides for not calling 
in Xenophon ; so they sent for him alone; but he 
being sensible this was an artifice in Heraclides, con- 
trived to create a jealousy in the rest of the generals, 
took not only all the generals, but likewise all the 
captains along with him: and, all of them approving 
of what Seuthes proposed, they pursued their expe- 
dition, and marching through the country of the 
Thracians, called ‘the Melinophagi, with the Euxine 
Sea on their right hand, they arrived at #* Salmydessus. 
Here many ships upon their arrival in the Euxine 
Sea strike, and are driven ashore, the coast being full 
of shoals, that run a considerable way into the sea. 
The Thracians, who inhabit this coast, raise pillars, 
ia the nature of bound-stones ; and every man plun- 
ders the wreck that is cast upon his own coast. It is 
said, that before they erected these pillars, many of 
them lost their lives by quarrelling with one another 
about the plunder. In this place are found many 
beds, boxes, books, and several other things, which 
sailors usually carry in their chests. The army, after 
they had subdued this people, marched back : that 
of Seuthes was now grown superior in number to the 
Greeks ; for many more of the Odrysians were come 
down to him, and the Thracians, as fast as they sub- 
mitted, joined the army. They now lay encamped in 
a\plain above Selymbria, about fifty stadia from the 
sea: as yet no pay appeared, and not only the sol- 
diers were displeased at Xenophon, but Seuthes him- 
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self was no longer disposed in his favour : and when- 
ever he desired to be admitted to him, business of 
many kinds was pretended. 

Two months were now very near elapsed, when 
Charminus, the Lacedemonian, and Polynicus, ar- 
rived from Thimbron. They gave an account that 
the Lacedemonians had resolved to make war upon: 
Tissaphernes, and that Thimbron had sailed from: 
Greece with that design. They added that he had 
oecasion for this army, and that every common sol- 
dier should have a* darick a month, the captains two, 
and the generals four. Upon the arrival of the La- 
cedemonians, Heraclides, hearing they were come for 
the army, immediately told Seuthes it was a happy 
incident; ‘* For,” says he, “ the Lacedemonians 
‘are in want of the army, and you are not so, In 
“ resigning it, you will confer an obligation on them, 
“‘and the soldiers will no’ longer ask you for their 
«‘ pay; but will leave the country.” 

Seuthes, hearing this, ordered the Lacedemonians 
to be brought in: and, upon their saying they came 
for the army, he told them he was willing to resign 
it, and desired they would account him their friend 
and ally: he also invited them to his table pursuant 
to the laws of hospitality, and gave them a magnifi- 
cent entertainment. But he did not invite Xenophon, 
or any one of the other generals. The Lacedemo- 
nians inquiring what kind of man Xenophon was, 
he answered that he was in other respects, no ill man, 
but a friend to the soldiers; which hurts him. 
«* But,” said they, “ is he a popular man with them ?” 
‘altogether so,” says Heraclides. ‘* Then,” answer- 
ed the Lacedemonians, “ will not he oppose our car- 
“‘ rying away the army?” ‘‘If you call the soldiers 
“© together,” says Heraclides, ‘‘ and promise them pay, 
“ they will have no regard to him, but will quickly 
“follow you.” ‘‘ How,” replied they, ‘ shall they 
“« be assembled for that purpose?” ‘* Early to-morrow 
“‘ morning,” says Heraclides, ‘‘ we will bring you to 
“them, and | am confident, (added he,) that as soon 
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“as they see you, they ae cheerfully assemble.” 
This was the result of that day’s business. 

The next, Seuthes, and Heraclides brought the 
Lacedemonians to the army, which assembled for 
that purpose. These informed them, that the Lace- 
dzemonians had resolved to make war upon Tissapher- 
nes, “‘ who,” said they, ‘“has injured you. If there- 
“«* fore, you engage with us, you will both revenge’ 
“* yourselves of an enemy, and receive each of you a 
«© darick a month, the captains two,.and the generals 
“ four.’ This was well received by the soldiers: and 
presently one of the Arcadians rose up to accuse Xe- 
nophon. Seuthes was also present, being desirous to 
know the result, and, for that purpose, had placed 
himseif within hearing with his interpreter; though 
he himself understood most things that were spoken in 
Greek. The Arcadian said: ‘Know then, O Lace- 
*¢ demonians, that we should long since have engaged 
** ourselves in your service, if Xenophon had not pre- 
*« vailed upon us to come hither; where, though we 
«‘ have been upon duty both night and day, during 
‘« this severe winter we have * acquired nothing, 
*« while he enjoys the reward of our labour, and Seu- 
** thes enriches him personally, and deprives us of our 
‘* pay: so that,” continued he, “if 1 could see this 
‘*man stoned to death, and punished for leading us 
*‘ about, I should think I had received my pay, and 
“no lopger regret my labour.” After him, another 
got up, and then another: upon which, Xenophon 
spoke as follows : 

«There is nothing a man ought not to expect, 
<< since 1 find myself accused by you for that, in which 
“‘ my conscience tells me I have had all the zeal in 
** the world for your service. I was already set out 
“© in order to go home, when I turned back, be assured, 
“«* not because I heard you were in prosperity, but ra- 
“© ther because I was informed you were in difficulties, 
«* with this intent that I might serve you, if it was in 
““my power. When I came to the army, though Seu- 
* thes sent several messengers to me with many pro- 
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mises, in case I prevailed upon you to go to him, 
yet I never endeavoured it, as you yourselves know; 
but led you to that place, from whence I thought 
you would have the quickest passage into. Asia. 
This I looked upon as a measure the most agree- 
able both to your interest and inclination. But 
when Aristarchus arrived with the gallies, and pre- 
vented your passage, I then (as it became me) called 
you together, that we might consider what was to 
be done. Upon that occasion you heard, on one 
side, Aristarchus ordering you to go to the Cherso- 
nesus, and, on the other, Seuthes proposing terms 
to engage you in his service, when all of you de- 
clared you would go with Seuthes, and all gave your 
votes for it. Say then, if 1 committed any crime in 
carrying you whither you all resolved to go. If, 
when Seuthes began to break his promise concern- 
ing your pay, I then commended him, you would 
have reason both to accuse and hate me; but if I, 
who was before his greatest friend, am now his 
greatest enemy, how can you any longer with jus- 
tice blame me, who have given you the preference 
to Seuthes, for those very things, about which I 
quarrel with him? Possibly, you may say that I 
have received your pay of Seuthes, and that al] 1 
say is artifice ; but, is it not plain, that if Seuthes 
paid me any thing, it was not with a view of being 
deprived of that part of your pay which he gave me, 
and of paying you the rest? On the contrary, if he 
had given me any thing, I dare say, his design 
would have been to excuse himself from paying you 
alarge sum, by giving measmallone. If therefore, 
you are of opinion, that this is the case, it is in your 
power presently to render this *7 collusion useless to 
both of us, by * insisting upon your pay: for it is 
evident that Seuthes, if 1 have received a bribe from 
him, will, with justice, redemand it, when I fail in 
performing the contract, in consideration. cf which 
I was bribed. But my conscience tells me that I 


‘am far from having received any thing that belongs 
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“to you: for I swear by all the gods and goddesses, 
“ that I have not even received from Seuthes what he 
“« promised me in particular. He is present himself, 
<< and, as he hears me, he knows whether I am guilty 
“‘ of perjury or not: and that you may still have more 
“ reason to wonder, I also swear, that I have not only 
“ received less than the rest of the generals, but even 
“than some of the captains. For what reason then 
“ did I do this? I flattered myself, gentlemen, that 
‘« the greater share | had of this man’s poverty, the 
“* ereater I should have of his friendship, when it was 
** in his power to shew it; but I see him now in pros- 
“* perity, and, at the same time, distover his temper. 
“«« Possibly, some may say, are you not then ashamed 
“to be thus stupidly deceived? I should, indeed, be 
‘«* ashamed to be thus deceived by an enemy ; but, in 
** my opinion, there is a greater shame in deceiving 
«a friend, than in being deceived by him. If it is 
‘ allowed to be upon one’s guard against a friend, I 
‘know you have all been very careful not to give 
‘«‘ this man a just pretence to refuse the payment of 
“‘ what he promised: for we have neither done him 
“ any injury, neither have we hurt his affairs through 
“ negligence, or through fear declined any enterprise 
“he proposed to us. But, you will say, we ought 
“then to have taken some assurance, that although 
“he had been desirous to deceive us, he might not 
«© even have had it in his power. Hear then what I 
“should never have mentioned before him, unless 
«© you had’ shewn yourselves either entirely inconsi- 
“ derate, or very ungrateful to me. You remember 
« under what difficulties you laboured, from which I 
“ extricated you by carrying you to Seuthes. When 
“* you offered to- go into Perinthus, did not Aristar- 
«< chus the Lacedzmonian, shut the gat®s against you ? 
«* Did not you, upon that, encamp in the open field ? 
‘ Was not this in the middle of winter? Was there 
« not a scarcity of provisions in the market, and a 
“scarcity of the means to purchase them? In the 
“mean time, you were under a necessity of staying 
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in Thrace, (for the gallies lay at anchor 9% to ob- 
** serve your motions, and hinder your passage,) and 
*‘ while you staid, you staid in an enemy’s country, 
“‘ where great numbers both of horse and targeteers 
“© were ready to oppose you. It is true, we had heavy- 
*© armed men, who, by going to the villages in a body, 
** might possibly provide themselves with a small 
** quantity of corn; but we were not prepared to pur- 
‘‘ sue the enemy, or supply ourselves with slaves and 
‘‘ cattle : for, at my return, I found neither the horse 
“© nor targeteers any longer ina body. While, there- 
«fore, you were in so great necessity, if, without 
“‘ even insisting upon any pay, I had procured Seu- 
** thes to become your ally, whe had both horse and 
“* targeteers, which you were in want of, do you think 
** T should have made ill terms for you? It was ow- 
‘ing to their assistance, that you not only found 
«* greater quantities of corn in the villages, the Thra- 
‘« cians being thereby obliged to precipitate their flight, 
«but had also your share both of cattle and slaves. 
«‘ From the time also we had the assistance of these 
«‘ horse we saw no enemy, though before they boldly 
« harassed us both with their horse, and targeteers, 
‘© and by hindering us from going off in small parties, 
** prevented our supplying curselves with provisions 
“in any quantity. But if the person whose assist- 
“ance procured you this security, has not also paid 
*“ you very considerably for being secure, can you 
* look upon this as a moving calamity ? And, for this, 
«do you think yourselves obliged, by no means, to 
“suffer me to live?) But in what circumstances are 
“¢ you, now you are leaving this country? After you 
«« have passed the winter in plenty, have you not, as 
“an accession to this advantage, the money you have 
<¢ received from Seuthes? For you have lived at the 
«‘ expense of the enemy; and while you have been 
‘« thus employed, none of you have either been killed, 
“«« or taken prisoners. Ifyou have gained some reputa- 
* tion against the Barbariansin Asia, is not that entire, 
*‘ and have you not added a new glory to it by the 
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“ conquest of the European Thracians? I own I 
“ think you ought to return thanks to the gods for 
‘« those very things, as for so many blessings, for which 
«you are displeased with me. ‘This is the situation 
«¢ of your affairs : consider now, I beg of you, that of 
<‘ mine. When I first set sail in order to return home, 
“1 went away attended with great praise from you, 
«and, through you, with reputation from the rest of 
“© Greece: I had also the confidence of the Lacede- 
“ monians: (otherwise they would not have sent me 
“« back to you) : now, I go away suspected by the La- 
‘«* cedemonians, through your means, and hated by 
«© Seuthes, upon your account, whom ] proposed, by 
** uniting my services to yours, to have made an ho- 
«« nourable refuge both to myself and my children, if 
«| should have any: while you, for whose sake chief- 
“ly I have made myself odious, and that to persons 
«‘ far more powerful than myself; while you, I say, 
“© for whom | cease not, even now, to procure all the 
“ advantages I am able, entertain such thoughts of 
“me. You have me in yeur power, I neither fled 
«“ from you, nor endeavoured it ; and if you do what 
«you say, know that you will put to death a man 
«© who has often watched for your safety ; who has 
“ undergone many labours and dangers with you, 
«while he not only did his own duty, but that of 
«others ; who, by the favour of the gods, has with 
“€ you raised many trophies of the Barbarians’ defeats, 
«© and who laboured to the utmost of his power, to en- 
“ gage you to make none of the Greeks your enemies, 
« For you are now at liberty to go whithersoever yon 
<please, either by sea or land, without control. 
« This then is the season, when there is so great an 
*€ appearance of prosperity ; now you are going to sail 
“« for a country, where you have long since desired to 
“© be; when those, who are most powerful, want your 
«« assistance ; when pay is offered, and the Lacedemo- 
“© nians, who are allowed to be the best generals, are 
“come to command you; this, I say, you think the 
‘‘ proper season to put me to death. You did not 
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«think fit to do it when we were in difficulties ; O 
«men of admirable memories! then you called me 
« father, and promised ever to remember me as your 
** benefactor. However, those who are now come to 
“* command you, are not void of sense ; so that I be- 
** lieve your behaviour to me will not recommend you 
*‘to them.” Xenophon said no more. 

Then Charminus, the Lacedemonian, rose up and 
‘spoke in the following manner: ‘“ Gentlemen, you 
“* seem to have no just cause of displeasure against 
“‘ this man; since I myself can give testimony in his 
«favour: for Seuthes, when Polynicus and I en- 
«* quired what kind of man Xenophon was, had no- 
_“ thing else to lay to his charge, but that he was a 
«reat friend to the soldiers, which, say$ he, hurts 
“him both with regard to the Lacedemonians, and 
“to myself.” After him, Eurylochus, of Lusi, an 
Arcadian, got up, and said: ‘ My opinion is, O La- 
«* cedemonians, that the first act of generalship you 
“ exercise, should be to obtain our pay of Seuthes, 
“either with, or without his consent; and that till 
“then, you ought not to carry us away.” Polyera- 
tes, the Athenian, next rose up, and. spoke in favour 
of Xenophon: ‘‘ Gentlemen,” says he, “ I see Hera- 
*‘clides also present in the assembly, who, having 
<< received the booty we acquired by our labour, and 
*‘ sold it, has neither paid the # money to Seuthes, 
“nor to us; but, having robbed both, still keeps 
«« possession of it. If, therefore, we are wise, let us 
«apprehend him ; for this man is no Thracian, but 
« being himself a Greek, does an injury to Greeks.” 

Heraclides, hearing this, was thunder-struck, and, 
eomivg to Seuthes, said, “ If we are wise, we shall 
«« withdraw ourselves out of the power of these peo- 
« ple.’ So they mounted on horse-back, and rode 
off to their own camp; from whence Seuthes sent 
Ebozelmius his interpreter, to Xenophon, to desire 
him to remain in his service, with a thousand of the 
heavy-armed men, assuring him, at the same time, 
that he would give him the places of strength near 
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the sea, and every thing else he had promised him. 
To this, he added, as a secret, that he was informed 
by Polynicus, that if he put himself in the power of 
the Lacedemonians, he would certainly be put to 
death by Thimbron. Many other persons aiso, be- 
tween whom and Xenophon there was an intercourse 
of hospitality, gave him notice, that he lay under a 
suspicion, and ought to be upon his guard. Xeno- 
phon, hearing this, offered two victims to “ Jupiter 
the King, and consulted him whether it were better 
and more advantageous for him to stay with Seuthes, 
upon the terms he proposed, or to depart with the ar- 
my; and Jupiter signified to him that he ought to 
depart. 

After that, Seuthes encamped at a greater distance, 
and the Greeks quartered in the villages, from whence 
they might get most provisions, before they returned 
to the sea. These villages Seuthes had given to Me- 
dosades, who, seeing every thingin them consumed 
by the Greeks, resented it; and taking’ with him an 
Odrysian, a man of the greatest power of all those 
who had come from the Upper Thracia, to join Seu- 
thes, and about fifty horse, came to the Greek army, 
and called Xenophon to come to him, who, taking 
some of the captains, and other proper persons, went 
to him. Then Medosades said : “ You do us an in- 
«* jury, O Xenophon, in laying waste our villages. 
«« Wherefore we give you notice, lin the name of 
«* Seuthes, and this man, from Medocus, king of the 
“© Upper Thrace, to leave the country ; otherwise we 
«¢ shall not allow you to remain here ; and if you con- 
“tinue to infest our territories, we shall treat you as 
« enemies,” 

When Xenophon heard this, he said: “‘ What you 
«say is of such a nature, that it is even a pain to me 
“to give an answer to it: however, I shall return 
« one for the information of this youth, that he may 
“be acquainted both with your behaviour, and with 
“ours. Before we entered into an alliance with you, 
“we marched through this country at our pleasure, 
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** and laid waste, and burned any part of it we thought. 
** proper ; and you yourself, when you came to us in 
“the quality of an ambassador, staid with us, with- 
*‘ out the apprehension of an enemy. Whereas you, 
«‘ who are subjects of Seuthes, either never came into 
* this country at all, or, if you came hither, you kept 
“your horses ready bridled while you staid, as ina 
* country belonging to those who were more power- 
‘* ful than yourselves. But now, since, by becoming 
“our allies, you have got possession of it, you would 
“* drive us out of this country, though you received it 
“from us, as a Conquest we were willing to resign, 
** for you yourself are sensible the enemy was not 
“* strong enough to dispossess us; and not only want 
** to send us away # without any acknowledgment for 
«* the benefits you have received, but also to hinder us, 
“as far as you are able, from encamping in the coun- 
“« try, as we pass through it ; and this you urge, with- 
“out reverence either to the gods, or to this man, 
“‘ who sees you now abounding in riches ; you, who 
“* before you entered into an alliance with us, lived by 
«‘ plunder, as you yourself have owned. But why do 
“* you say this to me?” continues he, ‘‘ for I have no 
“‘ longer the command ; but the Lacedemonians, to 
‘* whom you resigned the army, that they might.carry 
“it away, which you did without consulting me, most 
“‘ admirable men ! and without giving me an opportu- 
‘* nity of obliging them by delivering the army tothem, 
“as I had disobliged them by carrying it to you.» . 
As soon as the Odrysian heard what Xenophon 
said; ‘‘O Medosades !” says he, ‘I am ready to 
** sink into the earth with shame, when I hear this. 
«© Had I known it before, I should not have accom- 
«© panied you, and shall now depart ; for Medocus, my 
“ sovereign, will not approve of my conduct, if I 
<< should drive our benefactors out of the country.” 
Having said this, he mounted on horseback, and 
rode away, with all the rest of the horse, except four, 
or five. Upon which, Medosades (for he was un- 
easy to see the country laid waste) desired Meno- 
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phon to eall the two Lacedemonians. He, taking 
some proper persons along with him, went to Char- 
minus and Polynicus, and told them Medosades de- 
sired they would come to him, designing to order 
them, as he had him, to leave the country. ‘It is 
“my opinion, therefore,” says he, ‘‘ that you will re- 
“* ceive the pay due to the army, if you let him know 
** that the soldiers have desired you to assist them in 
~ obtaining it, either with or without the consent of 
“‘ Seuthes ; and that they engage to follow you, with 
“« cheerfulness, if they succeed in their demands. 
«Tell him, at the same time, that you find their 
** claim is founded in justice, and that you have pro- 
“ mised them not to depart till they sueceed in it.” 
The Lacedemonians, hearing this, said, they would 
acquaint him with it, and with whatever else would 
prove most effectual: and immediately set out with 
proper persons to attend them. When they arrived, 
Charminus said, “* O Medosades! if you have any 
“« thing to say to us, speak; if not, we have some- 
“thing to say to you.” Medosades, with great sub- 
mission, answered, “‘ Seuthes and I have this to say: 
“* we desire that those who are become our friends, 
“‘ may suffer no ill treatment from you ; for whatever 
** injury you do to them, you will now do to us, since 
*< they are our subjects,” The Lacedzemonians replied, 
« We are ready to depart, as soon as those who have 
*« forced them to submit to you, have received their pay : 
“ otherwise, weare come to assist them,and take revenge 
*< of those men, who, in violation of their oaths, have 
«wronged them. If you are of that number, we shall 
“ begin by doing them justice against you.” 

Then Xenophon said : “ Are you willing, O Medo- 
« sades! to leave it to the people, in whose country 
“ we are,(since yousay they are your friends) to deter- 
«* mine whether you, or we, shall leave it >’ This he 
refused, but desired, by all means, the two Lacedzemo- 
nians would go to Seuthes about the pay, and said it 
was his opinion Seuthes would hearken to them: but 
if they did not approve of that, he desired they would 
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send Xenophon with him, assuring them of his as- 
sistance in obtaining it. In the mean time, he begged 
they would not burn the villages. Upon this, they 
sent Xenophon with such persons as were thought 
most proper to attend him. When he cametoSeuthes, 
he said, ‘I am not come, O Seuthes! to askany thing 
* of you, but to demonstrate to you as well as I am 
“ able, that you had no just cause to bedispleased with 
«‘ me for demanding of you, on the behalf of the sol- 
“ diers, the pay which you cheerfully promised them ; 
** since I was convinced that it was not less your in- 
“ terest to give it, than theirs to receive it: for I 
*« know, in the first place, that next to the gods, they 
*‘ have rendered you conspicuous, by making you king 
** over a large extent of country, and great numbers 
* of people: so that your actions, whether commend- 
‘* able or infamous, cannot possibly be concealed from 
*‘ public notice. In this situation I look upon it asa 
“‘ matter of great moment to you notto have it thought 
“* that you send away your benefactors without reward- 
“ ing their services ; and not less so, to have your praise 
“* celebrated by six thousand men. But, above all, that 
“< it concerns you, in no degree, to derogate from the 
“ credit of what you say; for I observe the discourse of 
“© men without credit to be vain and ineffectual, and to 
“ wander disregarded ; while that of persons who are 
“‘ known to practise truth is not less effectual to obtain 
“* what they desire than the power of others; 1 know al- 
* so, thatif they propose to reform any one, their threats 
“ are not less powerful to that end, thanthe immediate 
“punishment inflicted by others; and if such men 
‘* promise any thing, they succeed no less by promising 
“ than others by giving presently. Recollect with your- 
“* self what you paid us, before you received our assist- 
“ance. 1 know you paid us nothing. But the confi- 
‘© dence you created inus of your performance of what. 
“ you promised, induced such numbers of men to join 
“ their arms to yours, and conquer a kingdom foryou, 
“ not only worth fifty talents, (the sum these men now 
* look upon to be due to them) but many times that 
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*‘sum. In the first place, therefore, for this sum, you 
*< sell your credit, to which you owe your kingdom. 
“« After that, call to mind of what consequence you 
* thought it to you to obtain what you now have con- 
“* quered, and possess. I know you wished to obtain it 
‘* rather than to gain manytimes thatsum. Now] look 
“upon it to be a greater injury, as well as disgrace to 
‘Jose the possession of this conquest, than never to 
“have gained it ; as itis more grievous to a rich man 
“* to become poor than never to have been rich, and 
“* more afflicting to a king to become a private man 
“‘ than never to have been a king. You are sensible 
“ that these people, who are now become your subjects, 
““ were not prevailed upon to submit to you by their 
“affection for you, but by necessity: and that they 
““ would endeavour to recover their liberty, if they 
““were not restrained by fear. Whether therefore, 
** do you think they will be more afraid and more 


“« devoted to your interest if they see not only these 
* soldiers disposed to stay, if you desire it, and pre- 
““ sently to return, if necessary, but others, from the 
“ advantageous character these give of you, ready to 
“come to your assistance in any thing you require of 
“them; or, if they are possessed with an opinion that 
“« hereafter none will ever engage in your service from 
“a distrust created by your present behaviour; and that 
“ these have a greater affection for them than for you? 
** Besides, these people did not submit to you because 
“* they were inferior t» us innumbers; but because they 
wanted leaders. This danger, therefore, you are also 
exposed to: they may choose for their leaders some of 
our men, who think themselves wronged by you, or 
those who have still more power, the Lacedsemonians : 
especially, on one side the soldiers shew greater 
alacrity to engage in their service, upon condition 
that they force you to give them their pay ; and, 
* on the other, the Lacedemonians, from the want 
“they have of the army, consent to the condi- 
tion. It is also no secret that the Thracians, 
“who are now become your subjects, had rather 
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«‘ march against you than with you: for, if you con- 
“« quer, they are slaves; and, if you are conquered, free. » 
«« But if you think it incumbent on you to have any 
«‘ regard to the country, now it is your own, whether 
«* do you think it will receive less damage if these sol- 
«‘ diers, having received what they insist upon, leave 
“« it in peace, or if they stay init, as in an enemy’s 
«* country ; while you endeavour to raise more nume- 
« rous forces, which must also be supplied with provi- 
«« sions, and with these make head against them ? And 
«¢ whether do you think the expense will be greater, 
< if the money due to these is paid, or if this is still 
«« suffered to remain due, and it becomes necessary for 
«< you to take other forces into your pay: powerful 
«© enough to subdue the former? But Heraclides, I find 
«« by what he declared to me, thinks this sum very 
«‘eonsiderable. It is certainly much less considerable 
«© to you now both to raise and pay than the tenth 
«* part of it was before we came toyou: for the quantity 
«- of money is not the measure of the greatness or 
«¢ smallness of the sum, but the ability of the person 
«« who is either to pay or to receive it : and your an- 
«* nual income now exceeds the whole of what before 
«you were worth. In what I have said, O Seuthes! 
«¢ T have had all the consideration for you that is due 
“to a friend, to the end that both you may appear 
«worthy of the favours the gods have bestowed rn 
«« you, and I not lose my credit with the army. For 
« be assured that if I desired to punish an enemy, it is 
«< not in my power to effect it with this army, or to 
<* assist you, if I were again inclined to attempt it: 
«* such is their disposition with regard to me. And 
«* now I call both upon you, and the gods, who know 
<¢ the truth of what I say, to witness that I never had 
«* any thing from you in return for the services you 
«< have received from the army, or ever demanded of 
«© you, for my own use, any thing that was due to 
«‘ them, or claimed what you promised me. I also 
«* swear that though you had been willing to perform. 
«* your promise to me, yet I would not have accepted 
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*¢ any thing, unless the soldiers, at the same time, 
«had received what was due to them: for it would 
‘‘have been a shame for me to succeed in my own 
‘« pretensions, and to suffer theirs to remain without 
“ effect ; particularly, since they had done me the ho- 
«‘ nour to choose me for one of their generals. He- 
«« raclides, I know, looks upon all things as trifles 
«‘ when compared to possession of riches, by what 
“* means soever acquired : but I, O Seuthes! am of 
‘* opinion, that no possession does more become and 
** adorn a man, particularly a prince, than that of vir- 
“tue, justice, and generosity ; for whoever enjoys 
‘* these, is not only rich in the numerous friends he has, 
“but in those who desire to become so: if he is in 
‘« prosperity, he has many ready to rejoice with him ; 
«« and, if in adversity, to relieve him. But if neither 
<* my actions nor my words are able to convince you 
« that I am your sincere friend, consider what the sol- 
“‘ diers said; for you were present and heard the 
«© speeches of those who were desirous to asperse me. 
* They accused me to the Lacedemonians, that I 
‘* was more devoted to your interest than to that of 
“‘ the latter; and, at the same time, objected to me 
*‘that I studied your advantage more than theirs: 
«« they also said that I had received presents # from 
«< you. Now, do you think they accused me of re- 
* ceiving these presents, because they discovered in 
“© me any indisposition to your service, or because they 
“ observed in me the greatest zealto promote it? I 
‘© am indeed of opinion that all men ought to shew 
“ an affection to those from whom they have received 
«‘ presents. Before J did you any service, you gave me 
«‘ a favourable reception by your looks, your words, 
** and your hospitality, and never could satisfy your- 
*« self with making promises. Now, you have accom- 
‘* plished what you desired, and are become as consider- 
** able as I could make you, finding me thus fallen 
“into disgrace with the soldiers, you dare neglect 
‘me. But YT am confident, time will inform you 
*‘ that you ought to pay them what you promised, 
2c 
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*« and also that you yourself will not suffer those who 
* have been your benefactors to load you with re- 
«* proaches. I have, therefore, only this favour to ask 
“ of you, that when you pay it, you will study to leave 
«« me in the same credit with the army in which you 
« found me.” 

When Seuthes heard this, he cursed the man who 
had been the cause of their not having been paid long 
since; (every one concluding he meant Heraclides.) 
«For my part,” says he, “ I never designed to deprive 
«‘ them of it, and will pay them what is due.” Then 
Xenophon said again: ‘‘ Since you are resolved to 
“pay the money, 1 desire it may pass through my 
‘* hands, and that you will not suffer me to be in a 
‘ different situation with the army now, from what I 
** was in when we came to you.” Seuthes answered, 
«You shall not suffer in the opinion of the soldiers 
*« by my means ; and, if you will stay with only one 
“thousand heavy-armed men, I will give you not 
«< only the places of strength, but every thing else I 
«* promised.” The other made answer, ‘ That is not 
«« possible, so dismiss us.” ‘I know,” replies Seu- 
thes, ‘ you will find it safer for you to stay with me, 
“‘than to depart.” Xenophon answered, ‘I com- 
«* mend your care of me: however I cannot possibly 
“stay, but wheresoever I am in credit, be assured 
“that you shali also find your advantage in it.” 
Upon this Seuthes said, ‘‘ I have very little money ; 
““no more than one * talent, which 1 give you; 
«« but I have six hundred oxen, four thousand sheep, 
«*and one hundred and twenty slaves; take these 
“with you, together with the hostages of those 
“‘“who wronged you.” Xenophon replied smiling, 
«« But if these are not sufficient to raise the money 
«‘ that is due, whose talent shall I say I have? Is it 
* not more adviseable for me, since my return is 
** attended with danger, to take care I am not stoned ? 
«You heard their threats.” The remainder of the 
day they staid there. 

The next he delivered to them what he had pro- 
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mised; and sent persons with them to drive the cattle, 
In the mean time, the soldiers said that Xenophon was 
gone to Seuthes with a design to live with him, and 
to receive what the other had promised him: but, 
when they saw him returned, they were rejoiced, 
and ran to him. As soon as Xenophon saw Char- 
minus, and Polynicus, he said, ‘‘ The army is obliged 
““to you for these things. I deliver them to you ; do 
« % vou sell them, and distribute the money among the 
“ soldiers.’ They, having received the things, and 
appointed persons to dispose of them, sold them ac- 
cordingly, and incurred great censure. Xenophon 
had no share in the management, but openly prepared 
to return home : for he was * not yet banished from 
Athens. But his * friends in the army came to him, 
and begged he would not leave them until he had 
carried away the army, and delivered it to Thim- 
bron. 

After this, they crossed the sea to * Lampsacus, 
where Euclides, the Phliasian priest, the son of 
5° Cleagoras, who painted the dreams in the Lyceum, 
met Xenophon, and after congratulating him upon 
his safe return, asked him how much gold he had. 
The other swore to him that he had not money enough 
to carry him home, unless he sold his horse and his 
equipage. However Euclides gave no credit to him ; 
but after the inhabitants of Lampsacus had sent him 
presents in token of their hospitality, and Xenophon 
was offering sacrifice to Apollo in his presence, Eu- 
clides upon viewing the entrails of the victims, said, 
he was now convinced he had no money: * But,” 
added he “I find if there should ever be a prospect 
* of any, that there will be some obstacle, and, if no 
« other, that you will be an obstacle to yourself.” 
Xenophon owned this; upon which Euclides said, 
«The * Meilichian Jupiter is an obstacle to you ;” 
and asked him whether he had, at any time, offered 
sacrifice in the same manner, “as I,” says he, “ used 
«© to sacrifice for you at Athens, and offer a holocaust.” 
Xenophon answered that since he had been from 
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home, he had not sacrificed to that god; the other 
advised him to offer sacrifice to that divinity, assuring 
him that it would be for his advantage. The next day, 
Xenophon going to * Ophrynion offered sacrifice, and 
burned hogs whole, according to the custom of his 
country; and the entrails were favourable. The 
same day, Biton and Euclides arrived with money for 
the army. These contracted an intercourse of hospi- 
tality with Xenophon, and hearing he had sold his 
horse at Lampsacus for fifty daricks, and suspecting 
he had sold him through want, because they were in- 
formed he was fond of him, they redeemed the horse, 
and restored him to Xenophon, refusing to accept 
the price they had paid for him. 

From thence they marched through Troas, and 
passing over Mount Ida, came first to * Antandrus : 
then continued their march along the coast of the 
Lydian sea, to the plain of Thebes. From thence 
through * Atramyttium, and Certonicum, by Aterne 
to the plain of Caicus, and reached Pergamus, a city 
of Mysia. Here Xenophon was entertained by Hel- 
las, the wife of Gongylus, the Eretrian, and the mo- 
ther of Gorgion and Gongylus. She informed him 
that Asidates, a Persian, lay encamped in the plain, 
adding, that with three hundred men, he might sur- 
prise him in the night, and take him with his wife 
and children, and all his riches, which were very con- 
siderable. At the same time, she sent a person, who 
was her cousin-German, together with Daphnagoras, 
for whom she had a particular value, to conduct them 
in the enterprise. Xenophon therefore while these, 
were with him, offered sacrifice: and Agasias the He- 
lean priest, being present, said the victims were very 
favourable, and that the Persian might be taken pri- 
soner. Accordingly, after supper, he set out, taken 
with him those captains, who were most his friends 
and had ever been faithful to him, that he might pro- 
cure them some advantage. Others, to the number 
of six hundred, accompanied him whether he would 
oer no; but the captains rode on before them, lest 
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they should be obliged to give them a share of the 
booty, which they looked upon as their own. 

They arrived about midnight, when they suffered 
the slaves that lay round the castle, together with a 
considerable quantity of effects, to escape, to the end 
they might take Asidates himself with his riches ; but 
not being able to take the place by assault, (for it 
was both high and large, well fortified with battle- 
ments, and defended by a good number of brave men) 
they endeavoured to make a breach in the wall, which 
was eight bricks thick. However by break of day 
the breach was made ; which was no sooner effected, 
than one of those who were within, ran the foremost 
man through the thigh with a* large spit. After 
that, they sent such a shower of arrows, that it was 
no longer safe to approach the wall. In the mean 
time, their cries, and the signals they made by light- 
ing fires, drew Itabelius, with his forces, to their as- 
sistance. There came also from Comania, the garri- 
son, consisting of heavy-armed men together with some 
Hyrcanian horse, who were in the king’s pay, being 
about eighty in number, and eight hundred targe- 
teers; besides others from Parthenium, Apollonia, 
and the neighbouring places, and also horse. 

It was nowtime for the Greeks to consider how to 
make their retreat To effect this, they took all the 
oxen, and sheep that were there, and then forming 
themselves into a hollow square, and placing them 
with the slaves in the middle, they marched away. 
They were now no longer solicitous for their booty, 
but only lest, by leaving it behind, their retreat might 
seem a flight, which would have increased both the 
confidence of the enemy, and the dejection of their 
own men. Whereas, while they made their retreat in 
this disposition, they seemed resolved to defend their 
booty. In the mean time Gongylus, seeing the num- 
ber of the Greeks was small, and that of the enemy, 
who hung upon their rear, very considerable, came 
out himself against his mother’s will, at the head of 
his own forces, being desirous to have a share in the 
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action. * Procles, also, who was descended from 
Damaratus, came to their assistance from Elisarne, 
57 and Teuthrania. Now as Xenophon’s men suffered 
very much from the enemy’s arrows and slings, while 
they marched in aring, in order to cover Gienischves 
from the arrows with their shields, it was with great 
difficulty they passed the river Caicus, near half ‘their 
number being wounded. Here Agasias of Stympha- 
lus, one of the captains, was wounded, having the 
whole time fought with great bravery. At last they 
arrived safe with about two hundred slaves, and cat- 
tle enough for sacrifice. 

The next day Xenophon offered sacrifice, and in 
the night led out the whole army with a design to 
march as far as possible into Lydia, to the intent that 
the Persian, seeing him no longer in his neighbour- 
hood, might be free from fear and unguarded. But 
Asidates hearing that Xenophon had again offered sa- 
crifice concerning a second expedition against him, 
and that he would return with the whole army, quitted 
the castle, and encamped in some villages reaching to 
the walls of Parthenium. Here Xenophon’s men 
met with him, and took him with his wife and chil- 
dren, his horses, and all his riches ; and this was the 
success promised in the former ® sacrifice. After that 
they returned to Pergamus. Here Xenophon had no 
reason to complain of Jupiter Meilichius ; for the 
Lacedemonians, the captains, the rest of the generals, 
and the soldiers, all conspired to * select for him not 
only horses, but yokes of oxen, and other things: 
so that he had it now in his power even to oblige a 
friend. 

After this, Thimbron arrived, and taken the com- 
mand of the army, joined it to the rest of the Greek 
forces, and made war upon ‘Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus. 

The following persons were the king’s governors 
of the countries, through which we marched ; of Ly- 
dia, Artimas; of Phrygia, Artacamas; of Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia, Mithridates ; of Cilicia, Syennesis; of 
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Pheenicia, and Arabia, Dernis ; of Syria, and Assyria, 
Belesis ; of Babylon, Roparas ; of Media, Arbacas ; 
of the Phasians, and Hesperitans, Teribazus ; (the 
Carduchians, the Chalybians, the Chaldeans, the Ma- 
crons, the Colchians, the Mosyneecians, the Coetans, 
and Tibarenians being free nations) of Paphlagonia, 
Corylas; of the Bbithynians, Pharnabazus; and of 
the European Thracians, Seuthes. 

The whole of the way, both of the Expedition, and 
Retreat, consisted of two hundred and fifteen days 
march, of ® eleven hundred fifty-five parasangas, and 
of thirty-four thousand six hundred and fifty stadia ; 
and the time employed, in both, of a year and three 
months, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


**The words of the Arundel Marble are these: 


AQ’ od twavwASov of wsrA KYPOY ANABANTEY KAI EoKPA. 
THE PIAOLODos tr EAEY Tut 8.05 ETHTAAOETH HAAATII AP- 
XONTOXY ASHNHSI AAXH¢os. 


-- ie 


BOOK I, 


1 D’Ablancourt has thought fit to change the title given by 
Xenophon to his history, and, instead of The Expedition of Cyrus, 
to call it, La Retraite des dix mille: the reason he pives for it is 
this, he says, Things ought to derive their name from that which is 
most remarkable in them, and that the Expedition is nothing in 
comparison to the Retreat. Lown this reason does not persuade 
me; whatever weight it ought to have had with the author, [ think 
it should have none with a translator, 


2 "Avaféetws. Every one who is conversant with the Greek au- 
thors knows, that whenever they speak not only of military expe- 
ditions, but even of journeys undertaken by private persons from 
the Lesser Asia to Babylon or Susa, the residence of the Persian 
kings, they use the word dvaéaivay: the same word came after- 
wards to be applied to the city of Rome, though more rarely. Ar- 
rian, who, in his Expedition of Alexander, has followed our author, 
not only iu the distribution of his work into seven books, but in his 
style, as far as he was able, has also copied him in his title, calling 
his history also, ava@Caoss "AAsZasdov. Hutchinson thinks that the 
Tivets of that part of Asia in question, falling into the A°gean and 
Mediterranean seas, gave occasion to these terms avaGaivey and xa- 
teeaivey; but it is certain that almost all the great rivers of that 
part of Asia run either to the North or South, as the Halys, the 
ris, the Thermodon, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. 


3 Aagiiou #ai Mapuedérides, &c. This first period is much ce- 
lebrated by Demetrius Phalareus, as full of dignity and historical 
simplicity. 

4A 


2 NOTES. 


A Kal seurnyiy 0: aibray awiduks. D'Ablancourt has visibly 
mistaken this passage: he makes Darius constitute Cyrus general 
at his arrival at court, @ sa veniie ; whereas it not only appears 
from this passage, but from history also, that he was actually 
invested with that employment when he was sent for: 1 wish the 
old Latin translation, which says, pretorem designat, did not lead 
him into this error: Hutchinson has translated it properly, pre- 
fectum designaverat. I said ‘that this*also appeared from history. 
Our author, in his account of the affairs of Greece, mentions a let- 
ter to have been written by Darius to the people of the Lesser Asia, 
six years before this Expedition of Cyrus: in this letter, Darius 
gives them notice of his having appointed Cyrus commander in 
chief of those people, who assemble in the plain of Castolus. The 
words of the letter are these : xarawriuaw Kigov Kégavoy ray cis Ka~ 
SWAOY AI eoCouevav. To de Kdgauvov ice Koguov. 


5 Sereéorys, though used both by Latin and Greek authors, 
is a Persian word, and signifies a commander, a general; Za- 
sodas, Aoxnyol, seurnadras, Tligowxn ct 4 At%is. Hesychius. He- 
rodotus says, Darius Hystaspes appointed twenty of these govern- 
MUCNIS, 20XAS KaTESNTATO tixsTl, THs AUTO XHALoUCE Larguarnias. 


6 ‘Orairas. D’Ablancourt excuses himself for not distinguish. 
ing these heavy-armed men in his translation; bot I de net only 
think it necessary to distinguish them from the light-armed, but 
to give some account of their distinction. There are. three differ- 
ent kinds of foot-soldie:s chiefly ieutioned by our author in 
the course of this history, the “OrAires, the Wael, and the Msa- 
vasai; of whom, and of their respective armour, Arrian gives the 
following account in his Tactics: 0 oasunay, says he, tye Io- 
eunns, xal dowides Wagaunxsis, xal mayaigas, xul dopmra, ws “EAq 
Anves, wel cupicoas, ws Maxsdéveg. The heavy-armed men have 
corslets, long shields, and swords, and_ pikes, like the Greeks, 
and spears, like the Macedonians. +é 0s Yurov tvaveudraroy tyes 
o@ brhiting wav, Ori wep dvev Dugunos, nul dowidas, xual xvnwidos, 
nul xpadveus, ExnGodas Tois 0 wAdIs Dia rcedusvov, rokeyucosy, h axovrivs 
H oPevdovais, A Aion ix xeds. ‘Lhe light armed men are armed ina 
guite different manner from the heavy-armed ; they have no corslets, 
or shields, greaves, or helmets, but altogether make use of missive 
weapons, such as arrows, darts, and stones thrown by slings, and 
out of the hand. +6 38 awtAracixdy dt xovPorigoy ely Tufxcvest Ov TS omAG- 
TiKod* 1 yao warn, cmingoripay ris comidos BE iAaPgarsgar, nal TH 
Exivria trav Sogdrwy di cagiccay Atimiutva, Papirspov dt TOY Yidod. 
The targeteers aré armed ina lighter manner than the heavy-armed 
men, for their bucklers are smaller and lighter than the shields of 
the latter, and their darts shorter than their pikes and spears; but 
their armour is heavier than that of the light-armed. These three 
kinds of fuot-soldiers are so often mentioned by Xenophon to have 
been employed by the Greek generals, and particularly by himself 
upon different occasions, according to the difference of their armour 
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and manner of fighting, that thought it necessary at first to give 
the reader a clear idea of that difference. 


7 Tiecopievnv. This is the same Tissaphernes, over whom Al- 
cibiades gained so great an ascendant, that he governed him 
not only in his politics, but in his pleasures. We shall find him in 
the course of this history at the bead of the Persian army, that 
endeavoured in vain to cut off the retreat of the Greeks. But the 
treachery he was guilty of in relation to the Greek generals, af- 
ter they had incautiously put themselves in bis hands, must render 
his name so odious, that it may not be unacceptable to the reader to 
be informed of his fate -after this history leaves him. Agesilaus 
being sent by the Lacedemonians at the head of an army into Asia, 
and having gained many advantages over the Persians, Artaxerxes 
looked upon Tissaphernes as the cause of the ill success of his arms; 
and being incensed against him by Parysatis, in revenge for his be- 
haviour to Cyrus, he appointed Tithraustes to succeed him in his 
government, with orders to cut off his head: this happened in the 
first year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, that is, about five years afe 
ter the expedition of Cyrus, 


8 Bovassecos ds penoore tes tsar ial ry adeAGy. This is rendered 
by D’Ablancourt, il songea aux moyens de se venger de cet affront, which 
may be a translation of any other passage, as well as of this. 


9 Magioaris wiv 3% penne danexe Ty Kdgw, &e. Leunclavius 
has translated this passage, as if urdgyw signified here tii, in the 
same sense as Plutarch uses the word, speaking of this very thing. 
4 38 pwherng barnes paAAov toy Kigoy Qircdze ; but every body knows 
that drdexw, with a dative case, signifies to favour : Hutchinson 
has said very properly, mater a Cyri partibus stetit. D’Ablancourt 
has thought fit to leave out this period entirely. 


40 Masrov. Aconsiderable city of Ionia, not far from the mouth 
of the Mxander: at the time of the Trojan war it was inhabited, 
according to Homer, by the Carians, whom he mentions among the 
allies of Troy. 

Néens «3 Kagav nynonro Baglagoparwy 
Of Mianzoy tov. 


This town, having revolted from the Persians, at the instigation of 
Aristagoras, was retaken by them six years after that revolt. About 
sixty-seven years after the time our author speaks of, Alexander 
took Miletus, after a brave resistance from the garrison, consisting 
of three hundred Greeks, then in the service of the king of Persia. 


Li "Hydo9n ot adrby. "Ayowos, Savedgo. Phavorinus, In this 
sense I have translated it, though | must own I am pleased with 
what D’Ablancourt says, Cyrus le gouta. As Clearchus makes a con- 
siderable figure in this expedition, our author has given his charac- 
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ter at the end of the second hook; but there being some particu- 
lars relating to him mentioned in Diodorus Siculus, which are 
not there taken notice of, I thought the reader might not be dis- 
pleased to be informed of them, for which reason | have mentioned 
them in the Introduction. 


12 Awptixods. The darick was a Persian gold coin. Svidas, 
Harpocration, and the Scholiast of A ristophanes, say it was of 
equal value with the Attick yevcovs, or with twenty silver drachms, 
that is, the 5th part of a silver mine, sixty of which made a talent, 
which last amounted to 193—15—0 sterling; so that 10,000 da- 
ricks will make 33 talents and 1-3d, or 6458—6—8 of our money. 
On the reverse of this coin was an archer, which gave occasion to 
Agesilaus to say, that he was driven out of Asia by thirty thou- 
sand archers, meaning so many daricks distribnted among the Greek 
cities by the king of Persia. The authors before mentioned inform 
us, that this coin did not derive its name from Darius, the father to 
Xerxes, but from another more ancient king: who that should be, is 
not so well understood, since Darius Hystaspes, the father to Xer« 
xes, and one of the seven Persian noblet.en, who put the Magi to 
death, was the first Persian king of that name. 1 am sensible Pri- 
deaux is of opinion, that Cyaxares, brother to Mandane, and uncle 
to the first Cyrus, is Darius the Mede mentioned by Daniel, from 
whosn he says, this coin took its name, and who caused it to be struck 
at Babylon during the two years he reigned there ; but Xenophon, 
in his Cyropedia, mentions some of this coin to have been found, 
among other riches, by Cyrus, in a castle belonging to Gobryas, 
even before the taking of Babylon by the Medes and Persians. Sir 
Tsaac Newton thinks that Darius the Mede, when he and Cyrus took 
Sardes, melted down all the Lydian money he found there, and re- 
coined it with his own effiges. But Xenophon speaks of daricks 
upon the occasion already mentioned even before the taking of Sar- 
des, which preceded that of Babylon. It is not possible this could 
have escaped a man, to whom nothing either in history or nature 
was unknown; itis much more probable that he looked upon it es sn 
anticipation in Xepvophon, which opinion, I find, prevails with some 
learned men. ‘There is however a passage in Herodotus, in Melpo- 
mene, which almost inclines one to think, that Darius Hystaspes 
was the author of this coin, notwithstanding what Suidas, Harpocra- 
tion, and the Scholiast of Aristophanes say to the contrary ; he says 
there, that Darius Hystaspes refined gold to all the pureness that 
was possible, and coined it into money, Aagsios wiv xeucioy xaSugdd. 
raroy 2rinproas sis ro duvaTwraroy, vouioua txoaro, Now itis cer- 
tain that all authors celebrate the daricks for the fineness of the 
gold; and, a few lines betore, the same author says, Darius did this 
with a view of leaving behind him such a monument as no other 
king had done, pernpicuvoy twire AurlcSas rovro +o ey GAAw tin Ran 
OiAdi xaregyacubyor. 


. 


13 Bivos. Bitvos xarsirer o drodsyoutves, xual d vrcdex Siz. Pha- 
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vorinus, In the same manner Aospes, every one knows, has both 
an active and passive signification, These rights ef hospitality 
were of ancient date, and of. so sacred.a nature, that Jupiter him- 
self was thooght to preside over them, and to punish the viola- 
tions committed against them, for which reason he was called 5é- 
vos; with whom Ulysses in Homer endeavours, to very little pur- 
pose, to threaten Polypheme. 


, 
Zids V tricyenrog ixsrdwv ve Zelvoy vs 
Bisivos, 85 Zeivorw de’ csidoioiwsy onder. 


This tradition Virgil has, among many others, transplanted into his 
AEneid; where the unhappy Dido, when she first entertained her 
Trojan guest, implores the favour of Jupiter: 


Jupiter, hospitibus nam te dare jura loguuntur. 


Pliny has translated 2¢wos, hospitales, in the accovut he gives of a 
statue of Jupiter under that denomination ; this statue was the work 
of Pamphilus, a disciple of Praxiteles, and to be seen in the collec- 
tion of Asinius Pollio. The same word signifies mercenaries a little 
lower, whence comes Zewrever9ecs, proQoQogeiv, Zévos D8 of pusSoPieas. 
Harpoeration. é ane 


‘ ai @t 

514 SvpCovrcdenres, The difference between cupbovaciioSas, and 
euyCoursvey, appears very particularly from a passage in Herodotus 
in Polyhywnia, cpeCovasvopives re dv cupCovrcions ta zpos; where 
the former signifies to ask advice, and the latter to give it. 


, - 

15 Terides. The Pisidians inhabited the mountainous part of 
Asia Minor, which lies between the Phrygians, Lydians, and Ca- 
tian, to whom they were very troublesome neighbours, 

; en ie ‘ \ wf x 

16 'Nroryipeves abrois, ci xadas nararghmeuv ig’ a iseurivere, 
wn weicSev waticarSus, aly, &c. This sentence is thus translated 
by D'Ablancourt, avec assurance de ne plus faire d'entreprise avant 
leur vétablissement, which is so apparently foreign from the author’s 
sense, that it is unnecessary to make any observations upon it. 


17 Tupzvires. These are the same with Yu2oi, mentioned in the 
fifth annotation. 


(18 Sdgdes. \Sardes was the capital of Lydia, and the seat of 
its kings: the first Cyrus took it after a siege of fourieen days, 
and in it Croesus, after he had reigned as many years. It was 
afterwards set on fire by the Ionians, and with it the temple of the 
goddess Cybele; which was the pretence afterwards made use of 
by Xerxes for burning the temples of the Greeks, 


19 ‘Os Baowrdn. os is frequently used by the Attick writers 
for «eis, which possibly may be understood. In this sense it 
is employed im the first of those two verses which Pompey 
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repeated, when he put himself in the hands of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt. 


“Octs yeep os tUouyvoy tucropwteras 
Keira '51 08 A05 xay iAsvSzg05 wore 


20 Tov Kigou sorov, Erodes xal ra wilindy sedrivpe. Suidas. 
zal 4 dice yas ewoetiz, Phavorinus, The author first ‘mentioned 
quotes a passage out of Arrian, in which sods is taken in the same 
sense our author uses it in this place. Zarogdxss paddy tov sbrov 
Basiriws ixi chy wie ETINQATEIAY YivogeEVoY, EQuYE. 


21 YraSuovs resis. I have said three days march, in the same 
manner as the Roman authors say, tertiis castris, without any re- 
gard to the particular distance from one place to another, but only 
to the motion of the army. In this I am confirmed by Diodorus 
Siculus, who speaking of the march of the Greek army in their 
retreat through the country of the Mosynecians, explains oxve 


saSqwovs, mentioned by our author upon that occasion, by év meigass 
OXTH. 


22 Magacdyyas. Tlaguoayyns, pirgay ddov rosdxovre gadious Pyvey. 
Hesychius. Herodotus says the same thing. On the other hand, 
Strabo says, some make it sixty, others thirty or forty stadia , bat 
this may in some degree be reconciled by the Etymological Lexi- 
con, which explains it thus, weguedyyas, cerixovra sédia wagh 
Tligoass, wag’ Aiyvrcios 3 tkixovra; so that the parasanga was 
thirty stadia among the Persians, and sixty among the Egyptians ; 
but asthe march of the Greek army, described by our author, lay 
through Persia, there can be no doubt but he followed their ace 
count. It may not be improper to observe, that a stadium contains 
one hundred égywai or fathoms, sédiy sgyual txacéy, Phavorinus, 
that is, 600 feet, égyuce being, according to the same author,  &- 
Tags THY Yuga oly TH WAaTs sASovs, that. is, a fathom. 1 know 
very well, that the Greek foot contained ,0875 decimals more than 
an English foot, so that whoever has a mind io be exact, must com- 
pute according to that fraction, As the parasanga, stadium, and 
plethrum are frequently mentioned in the course of this history, I 
thought it proper to explain them at first, that we may have done 
with them: the plethrum has not yet heen taken notice of : Suidas 
says it contains one hundred feet, Zy2 38 +d @AES gov woaas o'; or, as 
both he and Phavorinus affirm, together with the Greek Scholiast 
upon this passage of Homer, where he speaks of Tityus i 


———‘O P ix’ lista xsixe wert ou, 


ro T8 sadiou Exrov mécos; the sixth part of a stadium, that is, one 
hundred feet. As the Latin tongue has no word to express waé- 
Szev in this sense, with accuracy, jugerum, signifying a square 
uieasure, (though I am sensible the poets use also for aaéSgev) 
the Latin translators bave thought themselves under a necessity 
ot using the word plethram: I hope I shall also be allowed to 
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use the words parasanga, stadium, and plethrum, after having ex- 
plained them, ; 


23 Tlagédeoos. This word is, no doubt, of Persian original, 
and like many other Persian words, as Julius Pollux says, com- 
monly used by the Greeks. These parks, planted with stately 
forest and fruit-trees of every kind, well watered, and stocked with 
plenty of wild beasts, were very deservedly in great request among 
the Persians, Plutarch tells us, that Tissaphernes, to shew his opi- 
nion of the elegance of Alcibiades’s taste, gave this name to that 
which belonged to him. The ecclesiastical writers after St. Jerome 
have thought fit to translate the garden of Eden in Moses, Paradi- 
sus voluptatis ; and the septuagint tv rH wagadsiow revs, making 
Eden an appellative, though they oftener make it a proper name. 
The English translation says, the garden of Eden, which agrees 
with the Hebrew. 


Q4 Miydrov Baoirtws. This is the title given by all the Greek 
authors to the king of Persia, which is preserved to the successors 
ef Mahomet in that of the Grand Seignior. 


25 Weel copias. Hutchinson has proved from several authorities, 
that copia in this place signifies skill in music, rather than wisdom. 


26 WeaArasai. Here wtAragal seems to be taken in a compre- 
hensive sense, and to include all those who were not heavy-armed 
mene 


‘O97 Te Ad’xeie. This was an Arcadian sacrifice, instituted in 
honour of Pan, and brought by Evander into Italy, when he, with 
his followers, settled upon the Palatine Hill. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, from whom I have this, adds, that after the sacrifice 
was over, the priests ran through the streets naked all but their 
middle, which was covered with the skins of the victims newly 
sacrificed ; this sacrifice, he says, continued to his time, which is 
confirmed by Dion Cassius and Plutarch. Virgil has taken no- 
tice of this circumstance of the Lupercalian priests running naked, 
among the other points of history, with which the shield of Aineas 
is embellished : , 


Hic exultantes Salios, nudosque Lupercos, 
_ Lanigerosque apices, et lapsu ancilia calo 
Extuderat. 


28 Erasyyits. In Latin, strigiles. They were instruments used 
in bathing, both by the Greeks and Romans ; witb these they scra- 
ped their bodies. D'Ablancourt has rendered it, des etrilles dor ; 
for which he makes an excuse: the best I can make for the word 
I have made use ofis, that I know no other. 


29 Kaisgov eediov. D’Ablancourt suspects this passage to be 
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corrupted: but Hutchinson says, this plain may very probably have 
given name to the city. 


30 "lovrss tah vas Seas. The custom of attending at the door 
of the kings of Persia, was introduced by the first Cyrus, as we 
find in the Cyropedia, obrw xal vv Feu crotow of xara why ’Aciav 
ims Bucirsi ovees: Stgarevoves ras Trav dexovrwy Sieas. It was in use 
in the time of Herodotus and Xenophon, and continued as long as 
the Persian empire. This compliment was paid to the satrapes as 
well as to the kings. It is possible the name of the Port given to 
the court of the Grand Seignior was derived from hence, rather 
than from the great gate leading to the seraglio, as is generally 
thought. 


31 Ovulguv. A town of Phrygia. 


32 @ngtica. I have translated this in the same manner as if 
our author had said Aaésiv, which is the word made use of by 
Maximus Tyrius, speaking of this adventure ; Aauwlaves ray Larugov 
xegaous ov xpnyvny. For this reason J am of opinion, that sutyrum 
zenatus is not so proper in Leunclavius and Hutchinson. 


53 ’Exl rerrégwy. This is what Arrian in his Tactics calls ca» 
cali ixreivas iwi réeexgas. Leunclavius and Hutchinson have said, 
in quaternis dispositi, which, I think, signifies rather that they were 
drawn up in platoons of four men each. D’Ablancourt is much 
clearer, & quatre de hauteur. 


834 Kar’ tans, wal xarde rakes. “lAn in Greek, and turma in 
Latin, are proper to the horse, as ras and cohors are to the foot; 
though I know there are some examples where the two last are ap- 
plied to the horse also ; however in this place there can be no doubt 
but raZes, signifies companies of foot. 


35 ‘Aguapeéns. Plutarch employs this word for a close carriage 
used by women. D’Ablancourt has not distinguished it in his trans- 
lation from duaka. 


36 Ew) wavres wagnaacs. This is rendered by D’Ablancourt, 
apres les avoir contemplez. 


37 TgoturteSus ra dere. There is a passage quoted by Sui- 
das out of Demosthenes in his first Philippic, in which ago6aarzc- 
Sas is used in the same sense our author uses it here, zgobaaateSas 
Bi wks tious nal PAtwey tyvaveioy oles cidty, ove 292A, where Sui- 
das explains mescaArcr das wks ytions by weorsivas ras xeigus as 
tis wdagnv: so that aeobdArey ra cxda will be the same with xéSt5 
< ddearc, a word of command mentioned by Arrian in his Tactics. 
D'Abjancourt has, § think, said very properly quwils fissent baisser les 


piques. 
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38 Ozrroy. Tam sensible that Sérrov is not always used in a 
comparative sense; it sometimes, though rarely, signifies no more 
than si9d;, raytws, as Hesychius explains it: however it is yenes 
rally used in the sense I have given it by the Attick writers, Ogre 
voy’ Arsixol, réxiov"EAAnves. Phavorinus. 

39 Mawixishy Bacirsioyv. T have never met with the word Qaii- 
zusns in any author but Xenophon, or in any Lexicon ancient 
or modern, but Hesychius, who quotes this passage without ex- 
plaining it; so that the readers and translators are left to shift 
for themselves as well as they can. Leunclavius and Hutchinson 
have said, regium purpure tinctorem, which I can by no means ap- 
prove of, since the king’s purple dyer does neither seem to be a pro- 
per person to attend Cyrus in a military expedition, nekher does 
he appear a proper accomplice in a design of this nature, with so 
considerable a person as the other is represented. D’Ablancourt 
has said muistre de sa garderobe ; this indeed answers the two objec- 
tions [ made to the other interpretatior, but I am apt to believe, if: 
Xenophon had designed to denote any particular office, he would 
have made use of the article, and have said cov Qowimishy Baciasiov, 
H. Stephens has employed a very classical word, purpuratus, which 
answers properly to Qoiva%, whence Qavixishs is derived : this is the 
sense I have given to the word, though 1 am very far from being 
fond of it. 


40 ‘H 8: cizGoay. This is the pass which Arrian calls ras anes 
vis KiAixias, which Alexander possessed himself of, as he marched 
into Cilicia to engage Darius. The day before, he encamped in the 
place, where we now find Cyrus, d@sxéxevos, says Arrian, ix] 7d Ku- 
gov rou Lov Revopaves sowroredev, where he left Parmenion, when he 
went himself to attack the pase. 


41 IWsgiracécas. Hotchinson very justly observes, that asgirAsiy 
is properly used by Xenophon to describe the course a ship must¢ 
take from the coast of Lonia to that of Cilicia; but this has not been 
preserved either in his or Leunclavius’s translation, any more than 
in that of D’Ablancourt. 


42 Eias. I have followed the conjecture of Muretus, who reads 
aids instead of #3¢, fn which I am supported by Hutchinson, 


43 Ziceuev, This plant is common in the Levant, and is called 
by Tournefort, digitalis orientalis; of the seed of which they make 
an oil, that is good to eat, and for several other uses, Panick and 
millet are so like to one another, that they are scarce to be distin- 
goished but by the manner in which they bring forth their grain, 
the former bearing it in ears, and the latter in bunches ; they both 
make very bad bread, and are ehiefly used to fat fowls. D'Ablan-» 
court has thought fit to render this period by remplie de toutes sortes 
de fruits et de grains; but his reason for it is still more curious than 
his. translation, I was so much entertained with the vivacity of it, 
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that I cannot help transcribing his words: Je Vay tranché, says he, 
en deux mots, pour ne pas venir & un detail ennuyeux. 


_44 Tagrots. Tarsus, a considerable city of Cilicia, was built by 
Sardanapalus, who built both that and Anchialus, another city 
not far from it, in one day; which, though tncredible to those 
who do not consider how wany millions of men the Assyriaw kings 
had at their command, is however attested by an Assyrian inscrip- 
tion, which Arrian has translated. ‘his inscription was, it seems, 
engraved on the monument of this prince, upon which stood his sta~ 
tue, in the attitude of a person who expresses a contempt, with his 
hands clapped together, or, as Strabo says, I think, more probably, 
by seeming to snap-his fingers. The sense of this inscription is so 
very philosophical, that I cannot omit it, though at the same time, 
the phrase is so very libertine, that I shall not translate it. Sao~ 
Careruros 6’ Avaxuvdugatov wails, Ayxinrov xui Tagoiy tv iuten mie 
BDeimaro. ov 38, o Live, toQue. wal wit, xa) wails, ws 7 GARG Th aye 
Dearie ov dvra covrov aia: instead of waigs, others read éysus, 
which Arrian says is the sense of the Assyrian word; and which 
Plutarch, speaking of this inscription, has rendered by a¢godicia%s, 


45 Kudves.—This river rises out of Mount Taurus, and running 
through a clean country, is remarkable fer the coldness and clear- 
ness of its stream ; this tempted Alexander after a long and sultry 
march to bathe in it, which had like to have put an end both to bis 
life and his victories; but the care of his physician, or the strength 
of his constitution, soon recovered him, and once more let him loose: 
upon mankind. 


46 "EStairov, &c. I agree entirely with Hutchinson against 
Leunclavius and Stephens, that there is no necessity of having re- 
course to Quyéyres, or of any thing of that kind to perfect this sen- 
tence. ‘These aposiopeses are frequent in the Attic writers, 


47 Soaas. This city was afterwards called Pompeiopolis. It 
was formerly a colony of the Athenians, who forgetting, by length 
of time, their mother-tongue, or at least the grammar of it, spoke a 
barbarous Janguage, from whom the word solecism, so dreadful in the 
ears of school-boys, took its name, ; 


48 *Hoay 0 odres txardy owdrizas, By this passage it seems that 
their companies consisted of fifty men each. 


49 Kal civ xaeav ponxtrs, &c. This period is celebrated by 
Demetrius Phalareus for the proper placing of this uncommon 
gift, which, he says, if it had been placed either in the beginning, 
or in the middle, would have been disagreeable, but is graceful at 
the close of it. 


50 O13} xaSndued9uca. Que je n'uy pus emploies a mes plaisirs, 
in D’Ablancourt, does not, 1 think, come up to the strength of 
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the Greek word; nec per voluptatem et luxum absumpsi, in’ Hutehin. 
son, is far better. Sure this word, which has great energy, was 
never more properly employed than by Plutarch to Mark Antony's 
lavishing the most precious thing he could throw away, his time, in 
the arms of Cleopatra, xa9nduraSily 7d qwodureisaroy dvdAwpe, viv 
xesvov, where by the way Plutarch has taken that fine application of 
wohuTirts avédrauce to time, from Theophrastus, . 

51 ’AG:Acimy adrsy, Leunclavius and Hutchinson have said, we 
e€i commodarem, which is not only the sense, but elegantly expresses 
wt ei conmodo essem; Tully uses the word in the same sense in his 
Epistles. D'Ablancourt has said, pour payer ses faveurs de quelque 
service, which I think, at least, equal to the other. 

52 Aighoowas 3 obv buds. aicspas, egoxeivw. Phavorimus. 

53 Zxevopsea. The passage quoted by Hutchinson out of He» 
Todian, which is also quoted by Constantine in his Lexicon, plainly 
ae that oxevedége signifies both the carriages and the beasts of 

urden. 


54 Xei~zerxe, This word in this and in many other places in 
Xenophon, as well as in other good authors, signifies effects rather 
than money: in this sense it is explained by Hesychius, yevuara, 
ois tig Doveras onea. xtiware, Booxipara. This explains a pas- 
sage in Homer, where Eurymachus, one of the suitors, tells Hali- 
therses, that, if Penelope continues to amuse them, 


Xpipara D adits xaxws BeCouoeras. 


Hutchinson has rendered yeveare here bona, and Leunclavius, opes, 
the latter not so properly. D’Ablancourt has said ceux du pais qu'on 
avoit pillez, which, in my opinion, is too general, because it is appli- 
cable both to their money and effects: on the other side it is not 
applicable to the seizing their persons; for I dare say those who are 
critics in the French language will own, that piller quelqu’un does not 
signify to seize a man’s person. 


55 Avrais vrais reingtos xaradion. This ellipsis is very frequent 
in Thucydides and Homer; the latter speaking of the waste made 
by the wild boar on the lands of Gineus, says, in the same figure, 


T1erad o dye argoSiauuva xamal Pars dtvogee woned 
Abriiow pilnos, xab abrois dvIsos wrAwy. 


56 SuveveEavrwy. This retates to the three hundred Greeks, who, 


as our author tells us, attended Cyrus to court under the command 
of Béves of Parrhasie. 


57 ’Emirovwrioa zal imixvvouvwriga. These are the proper eha- 
tacters that distinguish this expedition from the former; however, 
D’Ablancourt has uot taken the least notice of it in his trauslation, 
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48 "Iecods. Hard by stands a town now called Scanderoon, a 
place very well known to our Turkey merchants, built by Alexander 
in memory of the great victory he obtained there over Darius, whose 
mother, wife, and children were taken prisoners in the action. The 
bay called by Strabo xéames "Ieoixos, took its name from this town, 
and is now called the Bay of Scanderoon, 


59 AiR vies Goeev, &c. I will not say that cgus7is never used to 
signify a ship that comes to land, but I am sure it is generally applied 
to a ship that lies at anchor, and that éguigw is almost universally 
the word made use of to express the former: the difference between 
the two words is particularly set forth by Phavorinus, éenéw, says he, 
iv 7a Amis Ioapeas, domi dt rd tis Tov Aspbve sicdyouas 1 will not 
therefore absolutely say that the French and Latin translators have 
mistaken this passage, but wish the former, instead of saying, elles 
vinrent mowiller U'ancre, had said, elles étoient a Vancre pres de la Tente 
de Cyrus; and that the latter, instead of saying naves propter Cyrt 
Tentorium adpullerant, had said in anchoris stubunt, 


60 "Ext wuaas vis Kidsxins exis Sugias. There are two passes 
upon the mountains that divide Cilicia from Syria, as we find in 
Pliny and Tully’s Epistles, where the latter gives the reasons why 
he led the army, which he commanded as proconsul, into Cappa- 
docia rather than into Cilicia: duo enim sunt aditus in Ciliciam ex 
Syria; one of these is called wvaAas: ’Auavxal, by Pliny porte Amani 
montis, and the other simply wyAas, or, as the last mentioned author 
cabls them, porte Cilicig; the former are to the eastward of the lat- 
ter, which, as we find in this account of Xenophon, lie close to 
the sea. There is a doubt which of these is meaut by our author ; 
but this will be clearly rectified, if we look into Arrian, where we 
shall find Alexander to have taken the same route with Cyrus for 
a great way, and to have often encamped in the same places. Af- 
ter that prince had passed these waAai, mentioned by Xenophon, 
and while he lay with his army at Myriandros, the same place 
where Cyrus encamped after he had passed them, he received ad- 
vice that Darius had left bis camp at Sochi, within two days march 
of the wvaw; and having passed the mountains at the wigs "Apa- 
vixai, or the eastern pass, was got behind him and marching to Is- 
sus. Alexander was pleased to find his enemy had abandoned the 
advantage of a campaign country, and shut up his numerous army, 
the chief strength of which consisted in horse, between the moun- 
lains and the sea; and, marching back, possessed himself again of 
the wvaa that night; the next day he engaged Darius, and the 

round between this pass and Issus was the scene of that memora- 
i victory. This happened in the 4th year of the 111th Olym- 
piad, 68 years after Cyrus marched through Cilicia. 


61 Tlirgas 7Ai€aro. This expression is very poetical, and often 
made use of by Homer, whose scholiast explains it in this manner, 
HG 6 nrsos yoovos tgiGaivss, a rock inaccessible to every thing but to 
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the rays of the suns When Patroclus reproaches Achilles with his 
cruelty by suffering the Greeks to be slain in such numbers for 
want of his assistance, he tells him, 


pe ij x 
— bx tow gol ye warne nv inmore IinAcus, 
OvdE Oiris wrirng’ yraaunn 3 ot cince Sdracca 
Tlérgas 7’ nriGaroi, ors Tol vons Egly eornvils. 


62 "Eurigiv 3 nv 1d ywelov, xual Seuovw abrods oAnad:s wWoAdrwi. 
Here Hutchinson has translated dezouv in the mamner I have con- 
tended for in note 59, pag. 11. Leunclavius has still adhered to 
adpulerent. D’Ablancourt has left out the whole period in his trans- 
lation. oaxds, wage Oovxvdidy, n twmrogixn vals. Suidas. 


63 O19 deresgov ei dadeovre. I own I cannot, with the Latin 
translators, see the necessity of supplying this sentence with any 
word in order to complete it; I think the expression elegant, the 
sense plain, and the eventual commiseration fully pointed out by 
the conditional particle «i. 


64 'Asrode3e¢xwo1v. Ammonius and Phavorinus are quoted upon 
this occasion by Hutchinson, to shew the difference between ara. 
dgdvas and dxrogevyew; the first, say they, signifies rd dvaxwohoavra 
Tie eUdndrav elvas drov eg, the other rd wn WracSas triAnODavas ; 
and, to support this, the passage now before us in Xenophon is 
cited by Ammonius. Now I own, that, notwithstanding the very 
great deference which I have, and which every one ought to have, 
for those two grammarians, and the person who quotes them, yet 
I cannot help thinking that the very passage they quote destroys 
the difference they have established ; for, if aradgaves signifies, as 
they say, to retire in such a manner that the place of retreat is 
known, ér0dededéxaos here must signify the reverse; for Cyrus tells 
the Grecks that they bave not retired to a place unknown to him, 
ove? daod:dedxacs, because he says he knows whither they are going. 
Hutchinson himself confirms what 1 say by his translation, even 
against his own quotation; for he says, nec clam se aufugisse ; where- 
as, if the observation of the authors he quotes is just, and that éga- 
dodves signifies dvaxweicavrdé rive tvdnrov tives, he should have tran- 
slated it, nec palum se aufugisse. I wish, I do not say for the advan- 
tage of the sense, but for the ease of the translator, that Xenophon 
had said érodededxacs piv, ovx arorsPedyacs 0¢; I should then have 
translated il, they are fled, but not escaped. 


65 Ma sobs Seats. Ma is a negalive asseveration, and ye} an 
affirmative one. 


66 ‘lovrwy. The use of the genitive case plural of the participle 
is very common with the Attick writers, instead of the third person 
plural of the imperative mood in the same tense, unless 7sweay, 
according to the opinion of some critics, is upon those occasions to 
be understood. Diogenes Laértius gives a remarkable instance of 

B 
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something like this; it relates to the trial of Socrates, where Plato 
offering to speak to the judges in defence of his master, began his 
speech in this manner: Newrares dy, a dy ess "ASnvaio, rav ial ce 
Pnwu dvabévrov, upon which the judges interrupted him by calling 
Out xerabdvrwy, for xaré7n9s, and made him come down. But 
the Attick authors are not singular in the use of this phrase: Ho- 
mer says 


, 5's ~ , 
— “ngunes wiv Arcminy varnoxiTwyeY 
4 LA ~ 
Aaoy xngvocortss KyeIgovTMY KuTe YNwS, 


for ayegérwoay, This atticism is often made use of by the best 
authors. 


67 TWAten F ixSduv weydawy, &c. ° Lucian, in bis treatise of the 
Syrian Goddess, has a passage that will explain this of Xenophon; 
he says, the Syrians Jooked upon fish as a sacred thing, and never 
touched them ; and that they ate all birds but pigeons, which they 
esteemed holy: he adds, these superstitions were owing to their 


respect for Derceto and Semiramis, the first of whom had the shape ~ 


ofa fish, and the other was changed into a pigeon. That author 
has affected to write this treatise in the Ionick style, his words are 
these: ixySbas, xonwa igdv vapiZovor nai ovxore ix Qvav —patouer xat 
aouSas rods uty dAAovS crTdovTul, WELISECHY bs LobYAY OD GITEOVTO, BAAA 
ohio: Roe ign. Te BE yiyrousve Daxter adrois eroileoSas Atgxerovc, xal 
Demsedwsas civenas ro wiv, brs Atoneres moony in Svos exer v0 dt, ors Td 
Sepicdpesos rides ts cegiseghy aaixero. This tradition is somewhat 
varied by Diodorus Siculus ; who says, that Derceto being brought to 
led of Semiramis, threw herself into a lake, and was changed into a 
fish; for which reason, he says, the Syrians worshipped fish as gods. 
The same author adds, that Semiramis, when a child, was fed by pi- 
geons, till a person who had the superintendency over the king’s 
herds, took her home to his owa louse, and called her Semiramis, 
a name derived, as he says, from pigeons, in the Syrian language ; 
dnd that this was the occasion of the worship the Syrians paid to 
pigeons. It may not be improper to acquaint the reader, that the 
goddess called Derceto by the Greeks, and Atargatis by the Syrians, 
was looked upon by the last as the mother of Semiramis, and wor- 
shipped asa goddess in Bambyce, by them called Magog. . Lucian 
says she was represented in Pheenicia as a woman to the waist, and 
from thence as a fish; which made Selden of.opinion, that Derceto 
and Dagon, who was also represented in the same manner, were the 
same divinity, though it is certain that Dagon was looked upon as a 
god, and Derceto as a goddess. Had D’Ablancourt considered these 
matters, he would not have been so hasty in condemning Xenophon 
of too great credulity ; neither would he have thought himself under 
any obligation of softening, as he calls it, these facts, for fear of 
corrupting the truth of history: particularly since Diodorus Siculus 
also says, the fabulous tradition of Derceto being changed into a 
fisli, prevailed so far, that the Syrians, even in his time, abstained 
from fish, and honoured them as gods. 
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68 Els Cwny dedoueves, &c. Hutchinson has departed from the text, 
and without the authority of any manuscript, has followed Muretus 
and Jungermannus in reading gavzy instead of Gaiv. Indeed the pas- 
sages he has supported this correction with, out of Tully, Plato, and 
Herodotus, shew plainly that the kings of Persia used to give some 
particular cities to their queens to find them in girdles, others to find 
them in necklaces, and others in shoes ; so that it cannot be denied 
but «is Zavmv is here very proper: but it is as certain from those au- 
thors he has quoted, and indeed from every author who has treated 
of the affairs of Persia, that the Persian kings also assigned particu 
lar cities to those whom they had a mind to honour, to find them in 
bread, others to find them in wine, and others in meat, or, as some 
will have it, in fish. In this manner Artaxerxes Maxedverg distin- 
guished Themistocles, eis Zgrov xa olvev xai épav, as Plutarch and Thu- 
cydides say; so that itis not at all improbable the villages our au- 
thor here speaks of, might be assigned to Parysatis to supply her 
table: but if the reader prefers Gevxy, it must then be translated, 
that these villages were given to Parysatis to find her in girdles. 


69 Od axes. Here Darius passed the Euphrates with the 
broken remains of his army, after his defeat at Issus. 


70 Tlivre dgyugiov uras. See note 13, page 4. 


71 éaiey. Hutchinson has observed from Stephens that siz is 
remarkable among those verbs which the Attick writers use in the 
present tense instead of the future. 

72 ‘Qs Pidev. I agree with Hutchinson that this is an ellipsis, 
and that 57d, or something like it, is to be understood; without 
condemning 79, I should like aaga full as well: thus Telemachus 
tells Menelaus in the same phrase, 





wage gio TUKay Pirarures araons 
"Bon apecse 

73 Edsxs 0 Sciov civer. I make no doubt but what Xenophon 
says concerning this submission of the Euphrates was the style of 
Cyrus’s court upon this occasion. It seems that the Euphrates was 
pot endued with the same spirit of prophecy that Horace gives to 
Nereus; otherwise, like him, he would have cried out mala ducis avi ; 
and not have suffered his army to hare forded him so easily, a fa- 
your he afterwards denied to Alexander, whose success might have 
given him a better title to it, and who was obliged to pass this tiver 
al the same place over two bridges... 


74 Aid vis Zveias. Let not the reader be surprised to find Xe- 
nophon mention Syria in Mesopotamia, through which he is now 
conducting Cyrus; for it appears both by Pliny and Strabo, that 
the country lying between Thapsacus and the Scenite Arabians, of 
whom he will speak presently, was part of Syria. 
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75 "Agdéény. T never yet could find this river in any other author 
but Xenophon; [ meana river called Araxes, that runs through this 
part of Syria: for every body knows there are rivers of this name 
in other parts of Asia, so must submit it to the learned, whether this 
Tiver is the Aboras of Marcellinus, which Strabo ealls *A€oppas, and 
Ptolemy Xa€sgas, and the Arabians Al Chabur. 


76 Mic ris’AgaBias. The inhabitants of this part of Arabia are 
called by Strabo Sxnviras"Agabes ; they were a vagabond people, 
and, like most of their countrymen, great robbers. Nomades, infes-. 
tioresque Chaldeorum, Scenite, says Pliny, a tabernaculis cognominati: 
they were afterwards called Saracens, which name Scaliger derives 
from Saric, which, in Arabic, signifies a robber. hose, who have 
travelled through Asia, will not think this etymology forced. 


77 ’Ayeisi evo. All authors, both ancient and modern, agree, that 
wild asses are exceeding swift. Oppian, in his Treatise of Hunting, 
calls the wild ass deAAoréddny, swift as the wind, an epitaph given by 
Homer to the horses which Jupiter bestowed on the father of Ga- 
nymede, to make him some amends for the loss of his son. The 
wild ass is very different, both in its shape and colour, from the 
commonass. There is a skin of this animal at the College of Phy- 
sicians in London; another 1 have seen among many other curio- 
sities, natural and artificial, ancient and modern, belonging to my 
neighbour Sir Andrew Fountaine. The first of these is stuffed, and 
by that the creature appears to have been between twelve and thir- 
teen hands high; the colour of every part about him is composed of 
white and chesnut stripes, his ears, mane, and tail, like those of a 
eommon ass; his forehand is long and thin, his shoulders fine, his 
back straight, ! is body full, his hoofs a little bound, his legs per- 
fectly fine ; seems a little goose-rumped ; his quarters are thin, and 
tying under him, and his hams bent inward; to these three last 
shapes he very probably owes his speed. This doctrine I know all 
sportsmen will not allow; bat many observations in sporting have 
convinced me of its truth. Wild asses were sometimes made use of 
by the ancients to cover mares, in order to breed mules: but all 
their authors agree, that the best stallion for that purpose was an ass 
bred between a wild male ass, and a female of the common kind. 
Pliny tells us also, that the toals of wild asses were called Jalisiones, 
and were delicate meat. Wild asses are common in the deserts of 
Numidia and Lybia, and particularly in Arabia ; they are sold at an 
excessive price when reclaimed, and it is said the kings of Persia 
have always stables of them. When they are young, their flesh is 
like that of a hare, and when old, like red venison. 


~ 78 SrecvSo} ai wsydaws. Ostriches are animals very well known ; 
they are common in Africa, South America, and many parts of the 
Levant, as Ayabia and Mesopotamia, &c. [I remember to have seen 
two that were shewn at London; we were informed they came from 
Buenos Ayres; they answered the description given of them in 
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books. Their feathers, in so great request for several kinds of orna- 
ments, particularly upon the stage, and ancienily in war, conos ga- 
leasque adornantes penne, says Pliny; these, I say, come ftom their 
tail and wings, and are generally white. The feather of an ostrich 
was among the Egyptians the emblem of justice. All authors agree, 
that in running they assist themselves with their wings, in the mane 
ner described by Xenophon, Some have thought that this com- 
pound motion, which consists both of flying and running, gave oc- 
casion to the fiction of the poctical horse, Pegasus. Jt is said they 
eat iron, which is so far true, that in those dissected in the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, they found several pieces of iron-money in them 
more than half diminished ; but this was occasioned by the mutual 
attrition of those pieces, and not by digestion, for they swallow iron 
to grind their meat, as other birds swallow pebbles for the same 
purpose. 


79 ’OQrid:s. Bustards are very well known to sportsmen; we 
have great numbers of them in Norfolk; they are remarkable for 
having no more than three claws, like the dotterel, and some few other 
birds; they are scarve to be approached by any contrivance, as I 
have been taught by many disappointments: possibly this may be 
owing to their exquisite sense of hearing; ne bird having, in propore 
tion to its size, so large an aperture to convey it. What Xenophon 
says concerning their short flights, can only be understood of them 
before they are full grown; for, when they are so, they make flights 
of five or six miles with great ease. Pliny and Xenophon, like many 
other people, differ in their taste with retation to bustards; the first 
calls them damnatas in Cibis, the last, we find, commends them. 


80 Asgxadss. We have no roe-deer in the south of England. 
They are common in France, des chevreuils: I have often seen them 
hunted there; they run the foil more than a hare, and hunt shorter ; 
they have great speed, but, as they do not run within themselves, 
but often tapise, and consequently give frequent views, they seldom 
stand long even before their hounds. They are vastly less than our 
fallow deer, and are very good meat, when fat, which seldom hap- 
pens. 


81 "Ovevs dAzras. "Ovos b dvdreers AiS0s rod wvrcv, Phavorinus. 
So that dvas Zadra signify properly the upper mill-stones. 


82 Kazidn, From this passage it appears that the Keaidy held 
two Attick chenixes. 


83 *“AdAsdgwv. Hutchinson has, with great judgment, supported 
the Greek text against Muretus, who wanted to strike out dAcigav, 
as signifying the same thing with aagirwy; whereas Phavorinus, 
from the scholiast of A%schylus, plainly distinguishes dasuex from 
aAgire, shewing that the first signifies the flour of wheat, and the 
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other that of barley, "Adevgce xuglas ra ix eirov, ira rae ix uel 
Sav drsvga. Phavorinus, 


84 Tivaos. This was a Persian coin. Hesychius and Phavorinus 
make it worth eight o€ode, but this passage shews it was worth but 
seven and a half. : 


85 ‘OGoAeds. The o€0ads was the sixth part of a drachm; it was 
called so from its resemblance to a spit. See note, page 4, concern- 
ing the Greek coins, 


86 Xom%. A dry measure containing three Kervaes, which were 
equal to one and a half of the Zésns; the xeiw% contained 49,757 
solid inches. 


“87 Kdvdus. Keatvous, virwy Thegosxds. A Persian robe. 


88 "Avakueicas. “AvaZugides were also part of the dress of the old 
Gauls, according to Diodorus Siculus, who says, they called them 
Boaxas, which Bracce, tt is certain, gave name toa very considerable 
part of France, calied from thence, Gallia Braccata, the same with 
Gallia Narbonensis. ‘The French language has retained this word, 
Bragues, which is softened into a more wodern one, Brayes. I leave 
it to some profound antiquary, who may be disposed to employ his 
idle labour in this inquiry, to consider how far this dress, from which 
Persius calls the Medes, Medos Braccatos, and whicli Ovid calls Per- 
sica Bracca; how far, I say, this dress, which we find to have been 
common both to the Persians and Gauls of old, may be a proof of 
their being descended originally from the same people, that is, the 
Scythians, who, after they Kad conquered the Medes, continued 
masicrs of that part of Asia for eight and twenty years; particularly 
since we find in Herodotus, that among the Persians there was a 
people called Tegecvios, Germans, 


89 T1A%S0s. This word signifies quantity in this place, when ap- 
plied to the country ; and number, when applied to the men; it is 
frequently used, by the best authors, in the first sense as well as the last. 


90 ‘HydgeZov. Somebody has violently provoked Hutchinson, by 
finding fault with the Scripture-writers, for making use of this word 
in the sense Xenophon uses it upon this occasion. There can be no 
doubt but ayogagew is to be found in the best authors in this sense. 
1 remember a passage in [socrates to Nicucles, which will not only 
support what I have said. but may well deserve translating : dogeas 
Dutis Wor WAtiovs dyogalers wage ray didovTwY 7 wage TAY WwrOUY- 
cwv. You (men of fortune) purchase presents much dearer from 


those who give, than from those who sell. 
-: 


91 Sxdias. Whenever Homer speaks of the boat which Ulysses 
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built with his own bands, in four days, in Ogygia, Calypso’s island, 
he calls it odin, which is thus explained by the scholiast, eixaiws 
xaracxsvacS:ice yods, a boat built on a sudden; it signifies also an 
extemporary bridge ; in which sense Herodotus applies it to the two 
bridges of boats, over which Xerxes passed the Hellespont. Here 
Xenophon uses it for a raft, (if I may be allowed to make use of 
that word upon this occasion) made of skins stuffed with hay, 


92 A:@9égas. This method of passing rivers was formerly much 
in use; as the soldiers’ tents were generally made of skins, instead 
of canvas, they had always great numbers of them at hand: the 
tents of the Romans were also made of skins, whence come these 
phrases, sub pellibus durare, and su pellibus contineri, which we find 
in Livy and Cwsar. Alexander, in his victorious march through 
Asia, passed several rivers in this manner, particularly the Oxus, the 
passage of which is described by Arrian, in such a manner, that it 
is obvious to any one he had this description of Xenophon in his 
eye, which, [ think, he explains much betterthanI can. [is words 
are these: Zuvayayav obv ras BiOStoms Up ats textveuy of sgatinres, 
Peourod tuardrnoas ixtrsuoey os Engorare, xal xaradacai re xa? Zujpa- 
Pai axgibas rod wh tvovecdas ts adres TOU JoaTOS. 


93 Tas Bzardvov, The fruit of the palm tree is properly called 
dates, of which there is an infinite variety. Of these they make in 
Persia a wine, which is very agreeable, but does not keep well. Of 
this wine Cambyses, when he was in Egypt, sent a hogshead to the 
king of the Ethiopians, as a present; with this wine, the Egyptians 
washed their dead bodies before they embalmed them. By the 
way, L have always thonght, that the fruit of a certain plam-tree, 
described by Pliny, who calls the trees syagri, answers exactly to the 
cocoa-nut. This palm-tree, he says, grew in that part of the Lower 
Egypt which he calls Chora Alexandrie ; the description he gives of 
its fruit is as follows: Ipsum pomum grande, durum, horvidum ét a ce- 
teris generibus distans sapore ferino, quem ferme in Apris novimus, evi- 
dentissimeque causa est nominis. 


O4 Katagyos tAday tal chy Didbuow roo morapeoy, xa txel xara 
gxepauzvo; rnv ayoody. D'Ablancourt has left out all this in his 
translation, as he has this parenthesis also, Kigos 8 otra axev, AAW 
tts awoorjravy:, 


95 "ES:ro cx or2c0. Hutchinson, with great reason, finds fault 
with Leunclavius for translating this arma deponebat ; it, really signi- 
fying the reverse, as ne has very properly rendered it, armis rité dis- 
positis, and as~Harpocration explains this phrase, 9éuevos r& trae 
mividiusyes, ordireueves ; and as Shakspeare has said, according to 
his custom, more beautifully than any other author, ‘ the powers 
above put on theirinstruments.” Not that Limagine Proxenus, when 
he advanced between Menon and Clearchus, had his armour to put 
on, but that he ordered his men to stand to their arms, that he might 
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be prepared to prevent their engaging by force, if he could not pre- 
vail by fair means. Upon the whole, | iook upon it, that Proxenus 
put his men in the same posture, into which Eurypylus, in Homer, 
threw the Greeks, in order to secure the retreat of Ajax, when he 
was pushed by the Trojans, 
01, 0 crag’ wirdy 
TlAnoto: tenoay ons wucios xrivevres 
Aotgar’ avarroueval. 


D'Ablancourt foresaw the dilticulty of this passage, and prudently 
avoided it by leaving it quite out; a cunduct he observed about 
three lines above, where he also omitied to translate of 02 xai tsacuy 
AMopoviTis TH Weay WUT 


96 Kara xaeuv. I own I cannot agree with Hutchinson, that 
xare xweuv,in this place, signifies suo ordine et loco, ubi arma iter 
facientium disponi par est: L think that is rather the signification of 
év xcwoa, than of xara xeeay, the last implying no more than that a 
thing remained in the same place it was in before. In this sense 
Aristophanes says, dA’ 002 7o Brine adrd xarm xocuy Exes, his look 
even is not the same, So that a thing may be zara yaigev, and not 
ty ye, in the place it was, and not in the place it ought to be.- 


97 ‘O siéss. I make no doubt but si€ss signifies,as Hutchinson 
has translated it, 0005 ; but I hope it will be allowed that it signifies 
also the print of feet; there being a passayve in Homer, in his Hymn 
to Mercury, which plainly proves that ¢€o5 has both these signifi- 
cations, for which reason L shall transcribe it : 


"Open mtv By idiane Dice Pauadoden COV, 
“Psia mar’ Iyevce maven ditwpsrey ty xounov® 
Airae ixsipauadoio utyuy siGov ertoncty, 
” pe , es a het i€ EAN \ > ~ 
Adeusas yiver’ due Bouv sicos, not xa aurov 
Kadgov dv nouregav, 


I hazard an observation, to shew, that our author uses the word here 
to signify the print of the horses’ feet , it is this: The article o, be- 
fore si€oz, seems to me to refer tu ixv iazwy, mentioned in the 
foregoing line. 


98 7A2AAd, “AAA& is here, as Hutchinson has observed, waguzs- 
Atusixay, an exhortative particle; in which sense it is frequently used 
by Xenophon, and indeed by all authors, particularly by Homer. 
There is a necessity of so frequent a repetition in this place, that it 
unavoidably renders the translation disagreeable ; the difference in 
the termination of irwées and ivwsde:, and inthe Latin of equites and 
equitibus, makes the reader insensible of this repetition; this is one 
disadvantage, among many others, to which a literal translation, in 
a modern language, is subject. D’Ablancourt always avoids these 
repetitions, and every thing else that lays him under any restraint, 
whatever violence he may do to the author’s sense; it must be 
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ewned, his method gives a translation the air of an original, but 
then it often makes it one. 


99 Tobs deisous rav awegl abrdv tered. We often find a council of 
seven mentioned by the writers,.who treat of the affairs of Persia; 
which council seems to have been instituted in memory of the se- 
ven Persian noblemen, who put the Magi to death: of whom Da- 
tius Hystaspes, afterwards king of Persia, was one. 

100 Try xglow rod ’Ogavrov. Sure, comme le procés d’Ovronte avoit 
été jugé, would have been as proper a translation of these words, as 
comme la chose s’étoit passée, in D’Ablancourt. 


101 Todrov yég. Tae in this place is not designed to introduce a 
reason for what precedes, but to enforce what follows, as in Homer, 


"Auriga ye tye rod d dvigos, IGou dusio, 
“Osis 02: xgarics, 


D'Ablancourt has rendered darfxoov iwol civesin the same sentence, 
pour m'accompagner. 


, 102 "Eqs 2 I have translated this as if Xenophon had said 
eweira dt, in which sense ive} 38 seems to answer better to wgarov 
vév. Hutchinson has said posteaquam, which has no relation to pri- 
mum. I think deinde would have been better. 


103 AsZizy ¥aaCov. Hutchinson, in his annotations upon the In- 
stitution of Cyrus, has brought several authorities to prove, that the 
kings of Persia used to pledge their faith by giving their right hands, 
which to be sure is true; but this custom was also observed by all 
Nations, and by the Greeks, so early as in Homer’s days, as we learn 
from Nestor’s speech to the Greek commanders, : 


Lravdai v axonras, nal deksel, As trim uey. 
Which I need not translate, because Ovid hasalmost done it for me> 
Jura, Fides whi nunc, commissaque deatera dextre ? 


104 "Ex vby ris "Aoréxid0s Booey. Hutchinson is of opinion, that 
this must be the altar of Diana of Ephesus: which to me seems 
very probable, for this reason, because that altar was a very ancient 
sanctuary ; so ancient that Eustathius, in his annotations on Diony- 
sius wegenyntns, says, the Amazons being pursued by Hercules, and 
flying to this altar, were protected by the religion of it. As the Per- 
sians worshipped the sun and moon, itis no wonder they had a re- 
spect for the Altar of Diana, which may be the reason why they spared 
Delus and Ephesus, when they burned all the other Greek teni= 
ples. It is equally certain this could not be a Persian altar, if what 
Herodotus says be true, that the Persians erected none to their gods, 
Though it is certain there was a temple in Ecbatana dedicated to 
Diana, under the name of Anitis; since Plutarch tells us, that Ar. 
taxerxes made Aspasia a priestess of that goddess, to disappoint 
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Darius, vis"Agréusidoes vis tv"ExCardvas, av Avtiri xarovos,teguy axe - 
dakev adriy. (ray ’Acraciay.) But, as Ecbatana was far distant from 
the government of Cyrus, it is not at all probable that Orontas fled 
to that temple for protection. However, the Persians had a parti- 
colar respect for Diana of Ephesus, an instance of which may be 
seen in Thucydides, where we find Lissaphernes offering sacrifice to 
that goddfss. 


105 Ti xard rodroy ceiver. This addition of eivas is very cominon 
in all the Attick writers. Herodotus has also adaaitted it into his 
Tonick style; thus he makes Damaratus say to Xerxes, Exay yt tives 
obs’ ay movomeer tos: D’Ablancourt, [ imagine, found some diiliculty 
in this passage, for he has left it out. 


106 *Eadfovre zis Gavns. Hutchinson has shewed from a passage 
in Diodorus Siculus, in the affair of Charidemus, who was ordered 
to be put to death by Darius, that it was a custom among the Per- 
sians to lay hold on a crimiual’s girdle when they condemned him 
to die. 


107 Tgcosxtvncav. Hence it appears, that this custom of adora- 
tion was not only used by subjects to the kings of Persia, but by 
subjects of an inferior degree to those of a superior. We have the 
whole ceremonial in Herodotus; if two Persians of equal degree 
met, says he, they kiss one another’s mouths; if one of them is 
something inferior to the other, he kisses his cheek ; if much infe- 
rior, he falls down and adores him. When Alexander, intoxicated 
with success, endeavoured to prevail with the Macedonians to imi- 
tate the conquered Persians in this servility, Calisthenes opposed 
him to his face, with a spirit becoming both a Greek and a philoso- 
pher; by what he says to Alexander upon that occasion, we find 
that Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, was the first of all 
mankind, to whoin adoration was paid, which from thence was looked 
upon as a duty from the Medes and Persians to his successors. ‘To 
this day the Greeks call the compliments they send one to another 
aeornuviwara, adorations. 


108 Zenrrovxwv. Sceptres, both in the ancient and modern 
world, are ensigns of great dignity. All authors agree, that they 
were borne by the kings of Persia; upon which oceasion, [ cannot 
he!p translating a fine sentiment made use of by the first Cyrus, (or 
rather by our author)in the speech he makes to his children, “ You 
are sensible,” says he, ‘ O Cambyses! that this golden sceptre is not 
the support of the empire, but that faithful friends are the truest 
and securest sceptre of kings,” cS uty ody xal od, & Kewtdon, ore 
ob 763s Td yeucouy oxnarenv Td Thy Lacirsiny Giaralov sw, ZA’ Ob 
wisol Pika cxna@rge Bacdrtiow drndisaroy xai aopaarssarov. ‘This 
thought Sallust has paraphrased in the speech of Micipsa, Non 
exercitus, neque thesauri, presidia Regni sunt, verum amici. Homer 
gives all his Greek commanders sceptres; with him a king is Bn- 
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roves Bacidevs, which Milton has rendered, “ sceptred kings.” 
By this passage in Xenophon, we find that Persian noblemen were 
also distinguished by this mark of dignity. However, lL look upon 
the Sxaarevy a, or sceptre-bearers, to have been a kind of guard at- 
tending upon the persons of the Persian kings, since we find in Xeno- 
phon, that three hundred of them, richly dressed, attended the first 
Cyrus upon a very solemn occasion, iPeixovro of wsgi ciriv oxnarByot 
xexoounusvi—aupi rors teiaxeriovs. D'Ablancourt has strangely 
mistaken this passage. He supposes Artapates to have been one 
of those whose duty it was to carry the sceptre of Cyrus; but I do 
not thivk it fair to censure him, without. quoting his words, “ Van 
des plus fideles serviteurs de Cyrus, d’entre ceux qui portoient son 
sceptre.” 


109 Mera ratru ovre Cavra Ogoveny, ovre eevearn obdcls wadwore 
idsy. TLutchinson has left out this line in his translation. When I 
say this, | desire not to be mistaken ; I am convinced that his leav- 
ing it out was owing to some accident; for he is certainly not, like 
some others, a shy translator, where he meets with a difficulty. 


110 “Oras ody tosoDe evdge5 dZios ris trAcvSe0ias, &c. These ellipses, 
as well in prohibitions as in exhortations, are often to be met with 
in the best authors, particularly the Attick writers: in the former 
Qurarrou, or something like it, is to be understood, and in the latter 
weed, or something equivalent to it; and as dws leads to the ellip- 
sis in exhortations, so w#rws leads to itin prohibitions; a remarkable 
instance of which we find in Homer, where Sarpedon says to Hector, 


Mirus ws arpicr Alvov &rovre eravéryeon, 
> 4 Z oe ‘ ’ , 
Avigdos bucprvicoow tawe nal xdoum yivneds, 


where, by the way, the dual number is used for the plural, which is 
not uncommon. 


111 Ed ye iss das rhy ircuSegiay Edoiuny av dvel dv ixnw wdvewy 2 
Zdiwy worramwaacioy. Cyrus with great judgment expresses him- 
self with so much warmth upon the subject of liberty, which he 
knew to be the reigning passion of the people to whom he addresses 
his discourse. Whether D’Ablancourt found any difficulty in this 
sentence, or whether he was afraid of offending the tender ears of 
his monarch with the harshness of it, 1 know not; but so it is, that 
he has left out every syllable of this period. 


112 "AvSeamreus” tay 38 &vdeav avrwv. This opposition between 
aySeuxe and dvdgts is finely supported in Herodotus, where he says 
that Leonidas and his four thousand Greeks, having repulsed the 
Persians in several attacks at Thermopyle, made it plain to all tie 
world that they were many men but few soldiers, dA0v taeituv—dee 
worrAol uty dvtowmras siev, dAlyo: 32 &vdees: Lam apt to think our au- 
thor had that passage of Herodotus in his eye upon this occasion. 
This opposition is preserved in Latin by homines et viri, of which 
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Hutchinson and Teunclavius have very properly taken advantage in 
rendering this passage. I imagine D’Ablancourt thought his lan- 
guage would not support this distinction, having Jeft out the whole 
passage: but I do not see why the opposition which his language 
allows between des hommes and des solduts, might not have encouraged 
him to attempt it.. There is a fine instance of that opposition in a 
very beautiful, though a very partial writer of his nation, Father 
D’Orleans, where, speaking of the French army at the ever menro- 
rable battle of Crecy, he says, les Francois uvoient beaucoup de troupes 
et point d'armée, grand multitude dhommes et peu de soldats, des rois 
a leur téte, et point de chefs. 


113 ‘H dexn 4 waresa. Plutarch has given us the substance of 
a most magnificent letter, written by Cyrus to the Lacedemonians, 
desiring their assistance against his brother; he there tells them, 
that ‘* if the men they send him are foot, he will give them horses ; 
if horsemen, chariots; if they have country houses, he will give 
them villages; if villages, cities; and that they shall receive their 
pay by measure, and not by tale.” Ois %9n dacey, tay piv aelol ragae 
ov, ixwous* tay Ob ixarsis, cuvagioas® tay de ayeovs Exwor, xauas? tev 
i napus woArcis” maodod 9 Tois seurevoutvois obx auIwdv, GRAM we- 
roa eeecdas. This letter seems to be full of the same eastern Fast 
with the speech Cyrus makes to the Greeks upon this occasion. 


114 ’Aomis. “Acawis is taken here in the same sense Suidas gives it, 
n ré&is, that is doaisai, which is very properly explained by the 
scholiast upon these words of Homer, 


xeurigul sixts aomisawy 
Auoy, 


by wifav, oraicav, heavy-armed men. 


115 “Aguara dgeravngspe. Xenophon, in his Cyropedia, ascribes 
the invention of these chariots armed with scythes to the first Cy- 
rus ; though Diodorus Siculus, from Ctesias, says Ninus had greater 
numbers of them in his expedition against the Bactrians : it is cer- 
tain they were not in use in the Trojan war, for which reason Arrian, 
in his Tactics, opposes dguarse Tewsxd to Ilegeixa, as he does Quad 
to dgeravnpigu. 


116 Al diweuyes dad rod Tiyentos worapod pioveas. Arrian differs 
very much from our author, in relation to these canals ; he says, that 
the level of the Tigris is much lower than that of the Euphrates, 
and consequeutly all the canals that run from the one to the other, 
are derived from the Euphrates, and fall into the Tigris. In this 
he is supported by Strabo and Pliny, who say that in the spring, 
when the snows welt upon the hills of Armenia, the Euphrates would 
overflow the adjacent country, if the inhabitants did not cut great 
numbers of canals to receive and circulate this increase of water, in 
the same manner as the Egyptians distribute that of the Nile. 
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117 Aéxa réaavre. By this it appears, as Hutchinson has ob- 
served, that three thousand daricks, and ten talents, were of equal 
value. See note 12, page 4 


118 "Ap@i dyogdy wANSeuvcey, It is very common with the Greek 
authors to denote the time of the day by the employment of it: 
thus weg? adyrwy agas is often used by Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
to signify the evening, and duQi waaSovoay ayogay, as Kuster has 
proved in his notes upon Suidas, what they called the third hour, 
that is, nine o’clock with us. Possibly wa%Souee dyog% may not im- 
properly be rendered in English Full Change. There is a very par- 
ticular description of the evening in the Odyssey, where Ulysses 
says he hung upon the wild fig-tree, till Charybdis had cast up his 
raft, which appeared at the time when the judge left the bench to 
go to supper, 


———"Hyos 8 ia} dogrev dvng ayognSev avisn, 
Keivay veixea morrd dixaZomevary aiCnay, 
Treas dn rede dovga Xagueduos tkePacvin. 


119 Alyeras dt nal rods HAACUS Tigtws Ysrwis rns neQuarwis tv cH 
wortun Siaxivduvedev.—D’ Ablancourt has left out all this, unless he 
designed that selon la contume des Perses should be taken for a trans- 
lation of it. I have said that Cyrus stood ready for the charge with 
his head unarmed, and not bare, in which | have differed from all the 
translators, but am supported by Brissenius, who in his third book 
de Regno Persarum, from whom Hutchinson has taken his whole an- 
notation upon this passage, is of opinion, which he proves from He- 
rodotus, that both Cyrus and the rest of the Persians, though they 
had no helmets in a day of battle, wore however tiaras upon their 
heads. This is confirmed by Plutarch, who says, that in this battle 
the tiara of Cyrus fell from his head. Besides, Wsros, which is the 
word our author uses upon this occasion, has a visible relation to 
what goes before; after he has said, therefore, that the six hundred 
horse had all helmets but Cyrus, when he adds that he had Wany 
rhv xe@eany, he does not mean that he stood with his head bare, but 
that he had no helmet; in the same manner when Arrian calls the 
livht-armed men YuAcds, he does not mean they were naked, but 
that they had neither corslets, shields, greaves, or helmets, which 
the reader will see in his own words in note 6, page 2. 


120 ‘Hyixe 08 dein tyévero, Hutchinson quotes upon this occasion 
a passage out of Dio Chrysostomus, in which he divides the day 
into five parts; 1. went. 2. warQoveny duogay. 5. ras weonmbgins, 
4. dciany. 5. tcwtgay: this division of the day perfectly agrees with 
that of Xenophon; and, as wa7/Sovee &yoge is the middle hour be- 
tween the morning and noon, so dian will be the middle hour bes 
tween that and the evening, that is, three o’clock. 


121 Teppopége, Tegoine pév rive Ordre re yifpa isi, Harpocration, 
c 
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This kind of buckler is also mentioned by Homer in the following 
verse, 


THB Exton oeenos evgu, yioov mimaruyutvoy aon, 


where Eustathius explains Péjpa by dewides Megoixal ix adywy, Per- 
sian bucklers made cf wickers. 


122 Karz ?9vy. This seems to have been customary among the 
Persians; for we find in Herodotus, that in the prodigious army 
with which Xerxes invaded Greece, each nation was drawn up by 
itself, xara tSyvea dusrdacsro. 


123 ’Ev wraiciv. As waciowy and adwioy are dispositions often 
mentioned by Xenophon and other Greek authors, it may not be 
amiss to shew the difference between them. They are thus defined 
by Arrian in his Tactics, wAciosy bvopdleras, oritay eos whens THs 
mrtugis wacaraknras cis tv Eregournes ox mmars waiwSioy dt, ray tv 
TiTeayevm OxAwaTI avTO TOUTS ewoeden, (rather weexIn ;) so that 
@iaisiv is an oblopg square, and wAwSiov an equilateral square. 
Had D’Ablancourt attended to this, he would not have translated é» 
waAaicia, avec autant de front que de hauteur. 


124 ‘Yard vols 3ieos. The grammarians derive diggs from digogas. 
because both the Avioyves, the charioteer, and the wagaEérns, the sul- 
dier, sat in the body of the chariot. This hint may be of use to his- 
torical-paiuters, who oftentimes place the charioteer upon a seat by 
himself in the modern way. 


195 Te isee nal cx oGaéym. The last of these properly signifies 
victims, though [ am sensible the first is sometimes taken also for 
isgei ; but in this place I should rather think it means some reli- 
gious riles, upon which, conjectures were formed of future events. 


126 Zsis Lwrhg xai Nixn. Dion Cassius tells us, that at the battle 
of Philippi, Brutus’s word was tAtvSsgia, libertas; at the battle of 
Pharsalia, Cesar’s word was ‘Aggodira wxicare, Venus victria ; and 
that of Pompey, ‘Hgaxains dvixnros, Hercules invictus. 


127 "Exavgoy of “EAanves. Achilles, after he has slain Hector, 
says thus to his men, in Homer, 
Nov & ay’, deidovres Tlaitove, xouges "Ayam, 
Nadow ta yrudugiios vedpsta——— 
whence the Greek Scholiast observes, that the ancients sung {we 
peans; the first before the battle, to Mars; and the second after it, 
to Apollo. 


198 "Eksxduaid v1 v%s Pddayyos. This expression is celebrated by 
Demetrius Phalareus, as an instance of the beauty which metaphors 
give, when they descend from greater things to smaller, 


— 
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199 "EAcaiZovox. "EAAeD, iasPsvnuw worsuixay. Hesychius. From 
thence comes jasaigva. Lam ata loss to guess what J’Ablancourt 
means by translating this, comme on fuit dans les solemnités de Murs. 


130 Of 3, ive) agotdacv, tsavro. Hutchinson has employed his 
whole annotation upon this passage, in shewing that of 3¢ in this 
place signifies rs, which to be sure is so; but he has said nothing 
of a much greater difficulty that occurs in it, If we are to read 
iszvro in this place, as all the translators have rendered it, the sense 
will be, that when the Greeks saw the chariots coming towards them, 
they stood still, which surely was not the way to avoid them. I find 
in Leunclavius’s edition the word diézevro in the margin, and also in 
the Eton manuscript, quoted by Hutchiuson in his addenda, though 
neither of them have followed it in their translations, or said any 
thing to support it; however, f make no doubt but this is the pro- 
per reading, and then the sense will be very plain:'the Greeks avoid- 
ed the chariots, by dividing. This is confirmed by a passage. in 
Arrian which fully explains that before us. At the battle of Arbela, 
or, as he will have it, of Gaugamela, Darius had placed befure his. 
left wing one hundred of these chariots armed with scythes, which 
proved of no greater effect than those of Artaxerxes; for Alexan- 
der, who was upon the right of his own army, and consequently op- 
posite to the chariots, had ordered his men to divide, when they saw 
them coming, which they did accordingly, and by that means ren- 
dered them ineffectual. But the words of Arrian are the best com- 
ment upon this passage, which it is probable he had in view, 251 08 
@ xed duckies die ray rdkwr, diioyov yu, drmte WMagiyytrre aITOIS, 
ha weorimiars Ta donare. 


131 "Ev ivwodgsuy. This word is used also by Homer to signify 
the place where the chariots ran the lists : 


————Asios  inwidgouos &pQis. 


At the battle of Thuriam, where Syltla defeated Archelaus, one of 
the generals of Mithridates, the Roman soldiers treated these cha- 
riots, armed with scythes, with so great contempt, that after the first 
which were sent against them had proved ineffectual, as if they had 
been spectators of a chariot-race, they called out for more, ZAA® 
arovy, as Plutarch says, dome siadaow ty Tais Searginais imwadcousass. 


132 Kal advres 33 of rev BagSaguy devovrss uisov Uvovrts 70 avTay 
nyodveo. Lhus Arrian tells us that Darius placed himself in the cen- 
tre of his army at the battle of Issus, according to the custom of the 
kings of Persia; the reason of which custom, he says, Xenophon 
assigns in the passage now before us. 


133 L cannot help translating a very fine passage in Plutarch, in 
his Life of Artaxerxes, where he excuses himself for not entering 
into the detail of this battle, because Xenophon had already de- 
stribed it in su masterly a style, that he thinks it folly to atteinpt it 
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after him; he says, that *‘ many authors have given an account of 
this memorable action, but that Xenophon almost shews it, and, by 
the clearness of his expression, makes his reader assist with emotion 
at every incident, and partake of every danger, as if the action 
was not past, but present.” However, that I may neither rob Xeno- 
phon of the praise Plutarch gives him, or Plutarch of his manner 
of giving it, I shall transcribe the whole passage: ray 32 wdyny ixsi- 
vay, says Plutarch, roAAgy wey dornyysAnorwr, Fisvohaveos 08 movavouy) 
Beixvvovros Oper, xal rois Wohy Luo, as Ov Yyiytvnwevos, EA yuous- 
yoIs, EQisavTos Tay axoouTiy ty WESE, Kal CvyxivoUYtVovTa, die Thy evao~ 
qyiscey, obx est vodv Exovras imsknyzicIas, rAny oon Tuy ation Aoyou. 
The same author calls the place where this battie was fought Cu- 
Raxa, 


134 ’Exshvro ie avra. Iam so much pleased with the reason 
D’Ablancourt gives tor not translating these words, that I must men- 
tion it; he says, le Grec dit, qui se firent tous titer sur lui, mais cela 
est répété ensuite dans son eloge, et j’avois besoin de cette expression la 
dix lignes aprés. There is a frankness in this acknowledgment that 
has more merit in it than the best translation, 


135 "Ev rais Pasirtws Sdgeis waidsdovras, Literally at the door 
ef the king, concerning which, see note 30, page 8. 


136 ’Aaskoueves. It is to be observed that 2atZac$eu, in this place, 
signifies to reward and to revenge, both which significations this 
word admits of, "AAtnois, BowSea xu} dveirioi. Hesychius. “Ade 
v:oQar is used in the same manner by Thucydides, where Hermo- 
erates of Syracuse tells the inhabitants of Sicily, rév ed xal xexas 
Beaver ie ivou dgery amuvovueda, where dpuvoiueSe is thus explained 
by the Greek Scholiast, tyrat3a tai ray bd0 cnpaciay Auk airs xed 
Ea] xadoU, nak EW) KaROD. 


137 "Ose QaivicSas ros piv ayaSovs, evdumpovescrous, rors dt 
xansvs, dovAevs roUTwy aziovcSas. D'Ablancourt has not taken the 
least notice of these lines in bis translation; if the reader will give 
himself the trouble of comparing his version with the original in this 
character of Cyrus, he will find many omissions, as well as strange 


liberties. 


138 Bixous. Bixos, séuvos ora éxwv. Hesychias. Tt wasa wine 
vessel, 


139 "Eorovdaioroytiro. Hutchinson has rendered this gravibus de 
rebus sermonem habebat, which is, no doubt, the general sense of the 
Greek word, but does not, in my opinion, explain that which our 
author has given it in this place. The subject of the discourse be. 
tween Cyrus and his friends, was of little consequence to let the 
spectators know how much he honoured them, his manner of con- 
versing with them could only do it; and, as ewvdn signifies earnest- 
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ness in the manner of speaking, as well as the seriousness of the sub- 
ject, L thought proper to give it that sense in the translation. This 
pats me in mind of a practice of some persons of quality in Scot- 
land, when King Charles the First made a progress thither; my 
Lord Clarendon says, that in order to render themselves considerable 
in the eyes of their countrymen, they used to whisper the king when 
he appeared in public, though the subject of those whispers was of- 
ten of very little consequence. I have known some meu of gallan- 
try so happy in this practice, that, upon no other foundation than 
the art of whispering trifles, they have been thought to be well with 
women of distinction, which possibly was all they aimed at. 


140 Odes 32, &c. The Latin translators have rendered this pa- 
renthesis, as if odc0s related to the king, for which I think there is 
no foundation. I have understood it of Orontas, who entrusted a 
person, in whom he thought he might confide, with his letter to the 
king; but soon found, to his cost, that he was more attached to Cy- 
rus than to him, 


141 SuwreéesZa. Properly those who eat at his table. 


142 Thy Pwxaide._ As this favourite mistress of Cyrus was after- 
wards very near being the cause of a revolution in the Persian em- 
pire, it may not be amiss to give some account of her. She was of 
Phocea in Lonia, (the mother-city of Marseilles,) and the daughter 
of Hermotymus, her name Milto; she was mistress of so much wit 
and beauty, that Cyrus, who was very fond of her, called her Aspa- 
sia, from Aspasia, the mistress of the great Pericles, who was so much 
celebrated for those accomplishments. After the death of Cyrus, 
she was in the same degree of favour with his brother Artaxerxes, 
whose eldest son Darius had so unfortunate a passion for her, that, 
upon his being declared by his father successor to the crown, when, 
it seems, it was customary for the successor to ask some favour of 
the king, which was never refused, if possible to be granted, he de- 
manded Aspasia. The king, though besides his wife Atossa, he had 
three hundred and sixty ladies in his seraglio, one for every night, 
according to the old Babylonian year, yet was unwilling to part with 
Aspasia, though she was now far from being young; so told his son 
that she was mistress of herself, and, if she conscnted to be his, he 
should not oppose it, but forbid him 10 use violeuce. It seems this 
caution was unnecessary, for Aspasia declared in favour of the son, 
which so displeased Artaxerxes, that, though he was under a necese 
sity of yielding her to Darius, yet he shortly after took her from 
him, and made her a priestess of Diana. This exasperated Darius 
to that degree, that he conspired with Teribazus to put his father to 
death ; but his design being discovered, ended in lis own destruce 
tion. After this short account of Aspasia’s adventures, E believe the 
reader will smile to find her called da belle and la sage by D’Ablan- 
court. She was the occasion of so much mischief, that Lam per- 
suaded even the Persian ladies could uot refuse her the first of these 
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qualities; but there is little room to call her chaste, for that is the 
sense of the word sage in his language when applied to a woman. 
Had Xenophon designed to give her that character, he would have 
called her ca@gova, instead of cogiv: the last of which I should 


think might be more properly trauslated in French by seusce than 
o 


143 Zuseadévres. I am sorry to find myself obliged to differ from 
Hutchinson in translating this. I agree with him that conglobati, 
the sense he has given of it, is the general sense of the word, as he 
has proved from Hesychius and Plavorinus; as for those synony- 
mous words he has quoted from Julius Pollux, I do not look upon 
them to concern the present case, since they relate only to the con- 
traction of the human body, as the title of that chapter plainly 
shews, Teg) rod cusgivas 7d chun, xai dragon. But, in order to 
form a right judgment of the sense of this word in this place, we 
are to consider the situation of the two armies; the Greeks, after 
they had broken that part of the enemy’s army that stood opposite 
to them, were engaged in pursuing them; and the king, having 
plundered Cyrus’s camp, followed the Greeks, in order to fall upon 
their rear, awgeoiy driSev; but the latter seeing this motion of the 
king, faced about to meet him. Now I believe it will be allowed, 
that it was not enough for the Greeks (thongh they had been dis- 
persed, which we do not find) to get together in a body, in order to 
meet the king, who was following them; I say, I believe it will be 
thought that it was also necessary for them to face about, in order 
to put themselves in a proper posture to receive him. This motion 
of tacing about to receive the enemy, is often described by this verse 
in Homer, 


O1F lasaiSncav xad tvevrio say Ayam. 


Which the Greek Scholiast explains by the very word made use of 
by our author in this place, cuv:sed¢ucay, weraburrAdusvos iaAnonoay. 
It is with pleasure | Jay hold on this opportunity of doing justice to 
D’Ablancourt, who had said, [ think, in a very proper and military 
manner, ‘ les Grecs furent !u conversion pour aller recevoir ; cela s’ap- 
pelle parler guéire.” Leunclavius nas also given it the same sense, 


144 ‘H Bt wagnaSey tu rod tbwvduov xigeros. Xenophon consi- 
ders the Greek army as it stood when the battle began, otherwise 
after they had faced about, their left wing was become their right. 
This D’Ablancourt has observed, but Leunclavius and Hutchinson 
take no notice of it. 


145 Asaséyres, This is the word contended for in note 150, p. 
27. The motion made by the Greeks to let Tissaphernes and his 
men pass through their body, upon this occasion, is tie same they 
then made to let the chariots pass through them. 


146 Mapamenpdpsvos, cis 7d adrd oxime xarisncey tvavriay Thy 
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Pdruyyu, doree, &c. I have translated this passage, as if there 
was a comma after wagauenpduevos, which I have rendered “ marcli- 
ing by them,” a signification very common to the word ; for Xeno- 
phon does not say that the Greeks did actually open their wing ; 
but that, while they were consulting about doing so, the king drew 
up his army against theirs, upon which the Greeks advanced to at- 
tack him: this I do not understand how they could well do, while 
the enemy was upon their flank; but, if we suppose the king 
marched by thew, and drew up upon the same ground, and in the 
same disposition in which he first came on, we may easily under- 
stand how the Greeks, by facing about again, might put themselves 
again in a posture to attack him. And this seems to agree very welk 
with their pursuing the king’s troops to a village, which pursuit led 
them to some distance from their camp, since they made it a matter 
of consultation, whether they should send for their baggage, or re- 
turn thither. 


147 "Asriy rive sovoody ta} Zugod dversramévey. I think Hutchin- 
son has been very happy in substituting gugev for Zvaov, but then I 
do not see what ta! wéarzs has to do here, unless it is supposed to 
signify a shield upon which the eagle rested; however, I cannot 
think Xenophon said derdy tat wiarus, ial fused dvareremévoy, and, if 
xl a@iarns is to be changed into tai waarod, as Leunclavius will 
have it, it will be visibly a marginal explanation of tai gus, Xe- 
nophon, in his Institution of Cyrus, tells us, that the ensign of the 
first Cyrus was a golden eagle upon a spear, with its wings extends 
ed, which, he says, still continues to be the ensign of the Persian 
kings, and which we find by Curtius, continued to be so, as long as 
the Persian empire subsisted. The description Xenophon gives us 
of this eagle, comes so very near to that given by Dion Cassius of 
the Roman eagle, and also to the representation of it upon Tra- 
jan’s pillar, that one may reasonably conclude the: Romans received 
theirs from the eastern part of the world. YT own it is very probable 
that the Romans had an eagle for their ensign before the battle, in 
which the first Cyrus defeated Croesus, and in which Xenophon says 
he had an eagle for his ensign; for this battle was fought in the first 
year of the 58th Olympiad, thatis, about the 205th year of Rome. 
Indeed, the earliest mention I can find of the Roman eagle, is in the 
vear of Rome ¥99,and the third of the eighty-first Olympiad, T. 
Romilius and C. Veturius, being consuls; where Siccius Dentatus 
tells the people, that, in an action he there mentions, he recovered 
the eagle from the enemy; but it must be owned alsy, that it is 
there spoken of as a thing already established. I say this to shew 
the mistake of some learned men, who have maintained that Marius 
was the first who introduced the use of this ensign. I will hazard a 
conjecture: It is this—!f the account given by Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis be true, which he supports by so many probable circum- 
stances, that Aneas, after the destruction of Troy, came into Ltaly, 
and built Lavinium, whose inhabitants built Alba, of which the city 
ef Rome was a colony; if, I say, this account be as true as it is 
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probable, why may not #neas have brought this ensign with him 
from the East? where possibly it might have been in use long be- 
fore the conquest of Cyrus. 








ee 
BOOK Ii. 


1 TWeoxrrs. Teuthrania was a city of Mysia in Asia Minor, of 
which Procles was governor; he was descended from Damaratus, 
one of the kings of Sparta, who was deprived of his kingdom by his 
colleague Cleomenes; upon which he fled to Darius Hystaspes, 
who entertained him with great magnificence: he afterwards at- 
tended Xerxes in his expedition to Greece. 


2 Taps. He was of Memphis, and admiral to Cyrus; after his 
death, he sailed with his fect to Egypt, and, having formerly con- 
ferred some obligations on Psammitichus, who was then king of that 
country, he made no doubt of his protection ; but Psamuitichus, 
forgetting all obligations, as well as the laws of hospitality, put him 
to death, and seized his fleet. 


3 Kal abyor Sr cadrny wiv chy nutoauy megetvesty Ay aUTOUS, Eb “ire 
Aoiey jxe TH dt aAAn amriéves Pain tai "luvlas, odevareg 7a9¢,. All this 
is left out by D’Ablancourt. 


4 "Ogre ely Koos Civ. "O9220vis here joined with an infinitive 
mood, though in an optative sense. In all these phrases #psAoy, or 
the Ionic ¢P:Aov, is not an adverb, whatever the grammarians say, 
os or e9¢ being always understood, which construction of the phrase 
is so true, that one of them is frequently expressed. ‘Thus Helen, 
reproaching Paris for his inglorious behavivur in the duel between 
him and Menelaus, ‘ells him, 


"HauSes tx woAtuov' ws wperes avrod’ crtcSas, 
*Avogl dupes XQUTELH, Os tds wWeorspos worls Ney. 


Many other examples may be given from the same author, where 
aide or tids is expressed. 


5 Weel wandoucay ayogdy. See note 118, page 25. 


6 ‘Ordcwaxiav. Leunclavius bas translated this gludiatorie peri- 
tiam, which 1 cannot think so proper as artem armis depugnandi, in 
Hutchinson: D’Ablancourt has artfully evaded this difficulty, by 
comprehending both ray weg tas rakes vs nei orrcuaxiay in these 
general words, Vart militaire. It is very certain the Romans took 
many things, both in civil and military affairs, from the Greeks, but 
I believe the gladiatorian spectacles were in use in Rome, before 
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they were heard of in Greece; the origin of which seems to have 
been the early custom in use among most uations, of sacrificing 
captives to the manes of great generals, who were slainin war. Thus 
Achilles sacrifices twelve Trojans to the manes of Patroclus ; and 
ZEneas sends captives to Evander, to be sacrificed at the funeral of 
his son Pallas. Walerius Maximus says, that M. and D. Brutus in 
the consulship of App. Claudius and M. Fulvius, honoured the fu- 
neral of their father with a gladiatorian spectacle, which from that 
time became frequent upon those occasions; but this was many 
years after the time our author speaks of, when I am convinced the 
Greeks had never heard of these spectacles: my reason is, that 
whenever any Greek author of, or near the age, Xenophon lived in, 
speaks of owacmer7or, 1 dare say they always understand masters 
appointed to teach military exercises. 


7 "Esl ras Baciriws Sigas. See note 30, page 8. 


8 Tide? abrdy airciv, ZAR od AwEeiv tAQovTa2; Thus, when Xerxes 
sent to Leonidas at Thermopyle to deliver up his arms, the latter 
bid him come and take them ; Aa woAdy, says he, according to the 
concise style of his country. 


9 Ei wh braa wal agers. "Agsrh is here taken for courage, in 
which sense it is frequently used by the best authors; in this sense 
Idomeneus says an ambuscade is the trial of a soldiers courage, 
—Adrcov ya paras’ aoern duasiderces GVOPOY y 4 
"EvS" ore desAds weve, 05 T° KAxsmos, ePucrvon. 


In this sense also Virgil says, 
—— Dolus, an virtus quis in hoste requirit ? 


After this, I believe, it will be allowed, that D’Abiancourt does net , 
pive the author’s sense, when he says, il ne nous est resté autre chose, 
que les armes et la liberté ; to justify this, he says the Greek word 
signifies (a vertu, though gern in this place signifies neither liberty 
nor virtue. 


10°92 vaviexs. I find all the translators have rendered this in 
the same manner [ have done; though if Lucian’s account of our 
author be true, that is, that he was above ninety years old, when he 
died ; and if, according to Laértius, be died in the first year of the 
hundred and fifth Olympiad, he must have been fifty, at least, at 
the time of this expedition: which { mention for the sake of some 
worthy gentlemen of my acquaintance, who will vot be sorry to find 
a man of fifty treated as a young manu. 


11 "Ex Alyurrov sgersicv. This expedition is proposed, because 
the Egyptians had several years before withdrawn themselves from 
their subjection to the Persians, aud were at this time governed by 
a king of their own, called Psammitichus, descended from the an- 
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cient Psammiticus, who, being one of the twelve kings, put all the 
rest tu death, and, by that means, mide himself king of all Eyypt. 


12 Zupbovarveusdeé cos. See note 14, page 5. 


13 Darives F bxosgipas. Itis with great reason that Hutchinson 
Tejects the sense Beuiclavius gives to baexeépas in this place, as if 
it signified returning; he has shewn out of Julius Pollux, that Ze 
Waray seiPerIai, and dresespec dai, are synonymous, whence he very 
properly derives the Latin \ord stropha, a deceit, to which I shall 
add, that Pliny the younger makes use of the word in this sense, in 
one of his epistles, where he says, inveniam aliquam stropham, agamque 
causam tuam. There is also a passage in Aristophanes, where sgoga 
is used in the same signification, aA’ obx igyov te” obdiy sgopay, 
which the Scholiast explains in a manner very agreeable to the 
sense of dracgiwas in this place : sgoPal, says he, of conrematyutvas, 
xual dorzg0) Adyar. D’Ablancourt was aware of the difficulty of this 
word, and has left it out. Nothing surprises me so much, as that 
Hutchinson, after having so justly condemned reversus in his notes, 
should follow it in his translation. The French language has an ex- 
pression, which very properly explains txosgiyas in this place, dé- 
tournant le coup. 


14 Seddios wiveneovre xal hamoxirioa xei pg. This confirms 
what was advanced ia note 22, pag. 6. viz. that a parasanga cone 
tained thirty stadia, 


15 ’Awd i cis wrens tALyavro elves cis BuGvrava, suds: SEnnovra & 
ceirxidicte Here must be some mistake, probably, in the transcri« 
ber, though Xenophon says upon report only, that there were three 
thousand and sixty stadia from the field of battle to Babylon. 
However, Plutarch seems to come much nearer the truth, when he 
says there were but five hundred; for, if the reader will compute 
the distances mentioned by our author from Thapsacus, where Cy- 
Tus passed the Euphrates, to the field of battle, he will find that they 
amouut to no less than four thousand six hundred and fifty stadia. 
Now the ancient geographers allow no more than four thousand 
eight hundred from Thapsacus to Babylon, in following t! e course 
of the Euphrates, which we find was the rout the army took; so that 
there wi!!, in that case, remain no more than one hundred and fifty 
stadia, from the field of battle to Babylon, which is so vastly short 
of the distance mentioned by Xenophon, that the difference seems 
to be rather owing to a fault in the transcriber, than to a mistake 
in those, from whom Xenophon reccived his information. I amsur- 
prised none of the translators have thought fit to take notice of this 
passage. 


16 SGdzavris xargov, &c. The custom of giving a sanction to 
solemn leagues and treaties, by the sacrifice of particular animals, is 
very ancient; thus the agreement between the Greeks and Trojans, 
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and the single combat of Paris and Menelaus, which was consequent 
to it, was preceded by the sacrifice of three lambs, one to the Earth, 
another to the Sun, and a third to Jupiter. The blood of the victims 
was often mixed with wine, and sometimes received in a vessel, ia 
which the contracting parties dipped their arms, as Herodotus in- 
forms us was practised by the Scythians. 


17 rors. See note 20, page 6. 
18 "Au@idsiany. See note 120, page 25. 


19 “Os dy ZQitvre rov dyov cis re Orda, &c. Hutchinson, I think, 
very justly finds fault with Leunclavius for changing trav dvevinto dy 
Qo6v, without the authority of any manuscript; for, as he observes, 
we find in the beginning of this book, that they had asses among 
their beasts of burden: but then I cannot think ewercitui in Leun- 
elavius, or in custra in Hutchinson, a close translation of ss r& drag, 
which last sense 1 find D’Ablancourt has also given to it. I rather 
take +& dra in this place to signify the quarter of the heavy-armed 
men, in which sense I dare say our author uses it afterwards, where 
he says that Proxenus and himself were walking wee sav drawy ; and 
in this sense I am sure ‘Thucydides uses the word in the beginning 
of the third book, where he says, that “ the Peloponnesians being 
encamped in Attica, laid waste the country, ull the Athenian horse 
coming up, put a stop to the excursions of the light armed men, and 
hindered them from leaving the heavy-armed, and continuing their 
depredations in the neighbourhood of the city :” roy waAcisoy éusdrev 
gay Wire cieyoy, 70 BA mweoskiovTay THY OrAwy, TH tyyds cis wortws 


xaxougytiv, where ray gxAwy is explained by the Greek Scholiast by. 
Tay OFAITHY. 


20) Tdravroy aeyuetou. See note 12, p. 4. Possibly the drach- 
mz and mine of which this talent was composed, might be of a 
different standard from those there mentioned. 


Q1 Dddrayye wueviy. TWexveois ris PeAwyyos,among the Greek 
masters of tactics signifies properly the closing both of the ranks and 
files. "Ess wixvacig wiv ix roy dgasorégov ts ro BWUKVOTEQOY GLYAYuNy 
xartk wugusérny te xal imisagyy Arrian, This is unfortunately 
reudered by D’Ablancourt apres avoir rangé T'armée en bataille au 
meilleur Etat qu'elle put ctre. 


92 “ES dy bxyjowcw of "Ayysro. "Oxvw. Pobodpas xual wuxras 
ToUTw xixentas LoPoxAns tx! ro Pobsiodas. 
Pgovoiyra yao viv obn ay sicny Oxva. 


This is from Suidas, whom I quote upon this occasion, because this 


word, in its general acceptation, signifies to be unwilling, to be 
backward. 
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23 °Ev dt ry dbz Baxrngidv. The Lacedemonian commanders 
carried a staff or stick, ({ am afraid of calling it a cane) possibly 
for the same purpose as the Roman centurions used a vitis, that is, 
to correct their soldiers. Thucydides gives one to Astyochus, the 
Lacedemonian commander; and we find in Plutarch, that Eury- 
biades, the Lacedemonian admiral, and Themistocles, differing in 
opinion concerning the operations of their united fleet, the former, 
impatient of contradiction, held up his stick, threatening to strike 
Themistocles, who, instead of being diverted by this outrage from 
supporting his opinion, upon which he knew the safety of all Greece 
depended, generously sacrificed his resentment for a private indig- 
nity to his zeal for the public good, and made him that memorable 
answer, “ Strike, if you will, but hear me,” wéraZoy wiv, axevooy 2é, 


24 Oivos Qoivixwy, See note 93, page 19. 


25 Tov iyxtgaaray rod Qoivxos. Pliny and Theophrastus both say, 
that the pith here mentioned grows on the top of the palm-tree. 


96 Eide. I cannot like genzs ipsum in the Latin translators for 
81306: had Xenophon meant the kind of food, as Hutchinson, I find, 
understands it, since he has added the word cibi, he sure would also 
have added rod @éevaros. I rather think that our author meant 
the particular figure of it, which is no uncommon signification of the 
word ¢jdes : D’Ablancourt has also understood it in this sense. 


27 Evenua troimeduny. In this sense E’grpa is used by Thucy- 
dides, where Nicias tells the Athenians that the affairs of the Lace- 
dzmonians having taken an unhappy turn, they would look upon it 
as “a piece of good fortune to have it in their power immediately 
to hazard a battle,” Exeivois 08 Bucruyodow, O41 Taxise eVenue eivus 
Siarivduvevou. IL think Leunclavius has not said properly, reperiun- 
dum mihi aliquid duxi; how much happier has Hutchinson rendered 
it, in lucro mihi deputandum censui 2 J'ai taché d’apporter quelque ve- 
mede & vos maux in D’Ablancourt, has not the least pretence to a 
translation of this passage. 


28 Al cwovdai uevvrwy. See note 66, page 13. 


29 ‘Xs bx akiov cin Parez. Thucydides uses this word in the 
same sense, where the ambassadors of Platzwa tell Archidamus and 
the Lacedemonians, that by making an irruption into their country, 
they act unjustly, and in a manner unbecoming hoth themselves and 
their ancestors, ob Dinas wouire, od aia otre tuay cits Dariguy ay 
isc, cis yay env TlAarastwy soarsvovees. 


30 ‘Os Bacirta, See note 19, page 5. 


31 Ob yao ors Exc Ye Bovaroeron Tuas ADivras sis Tay “EALaLa 
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arayyeiads, ws hyutis roroide trees tuxausy rnv Baoiréws Wovamuv tat 
THis deus avroy, nal xarayeaddcaryres arnaASouev. | have tran-, 
scribed this period, that the reader may confront it with D’Ablan- 
court’s translation. Thus he has rendered it, ‘ car il ne souffrira 
jamais que nous repassions en Greece pour y publier notre gloire et 
sa honte.” This is one of those many periods in that translator, the 
vivacity of which could not fail to please, were they not designed 
for translations. 


32 "Hy 3: dxodounutvor artes srrais tv dodcary xeetvois. The 
walls of Babylon were also built with burnt bricks, cemented with 
bitumen instead of mortar: tAxdeavres 08, says Herodotus, wAivSous 
izavas, drenowy, adres tv nopivoiss wire OF TEAMaT xordmeva AT PAA- 
+» Segun- 1am convinced, from these and several other passages 
among the ancients, that they employed raw bricks for many uses, 
otherwise it cannot well be understood why these two authors should 
lay so much stress upon these bricks being burned. But this is not 
all; I am persnaded that the directions given by Vitruvius and Pal- 
ladius, for making bricks, relate chiefly to raw bricks, for they both 
direct the earth, of which the bricks are made, to be wrought up with 
straw. These directions are, no doubt, very proper, where the 
bricks are not to be burned, because the straw holds the earth toge- 
ther; but, if bricks made in this manner were to be burned, the 
cousequence would be, that the straw being consumed in the fire, 
as many pieces of straw as there were in every brick, so many hol- 
low places there would be in them. ‘There is a passage in Pausa- 
nias, where he tells us, that Agesipolis, making an irruption into the 
country of Mantinea, turned the river Ophis, that ran near the town, 
against the wall, and, by that means, dissolved it: the reason he 
gives for it, is, that it was built of raw brick, duns dxodoenutuns ris 
zaivSov. Upon this occasion, he says, that raw bricks are better to 
resist battering engines, than stones, because they are not so sub- 
ject to break and fly out of their courses ; but then he adds, that 
raw bricks are as easily dissolved by water, as wax is by the sun. 


33 Abra: 3t ficay ard tov Tiyenros woreucv. See note 116, 
page 24. 


34 "Eyyts Magadeioo. See note 23, page 7. 
35 Iga ray orawy. See note 20, page 6. 


36 Thad dy Bo Meckevoy 4 Kadegxor. Both the Latin translators 
have said wbinam Proaenum vel Clearckum reperirent ; D’Ablenceort 
has translated it in the same sense. There is a passage in Thucy- 
dides which induces me to differ from them. He says, cov Tsgdize 
xav—hvaeyracay, welv viv Boaoiday ideiv—agoamtrd:iv; wheie weiy 
tiv Beaciday id<ivis thus explained by the Greek Scholiast, wgiy bia- 
Ary Iivas 7H Boucidy, oirw yao of Arrixel Abysuaiy, ws TO iduy Th OF 

D 
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tCovrsuny avril gov Siwrex Sava: coi rt. And indeed frequent in- 
stances of this Atticism are to be met with in the best authors, 


2 


37 Sivov. See note 13, page 4. 


38 Teen ris elm yeage. D'Ablancourt has visibly mistaken the 
sense of this expression. He says,  C learque demanda au messager 
quel étoit le pais entre le Tigre et le Canai,” whereas aores denotes 
quantity, pot quality, as the grammarians speak , for which reason 
he should have said, “ de quelle €tendue €étoit le pais:” had Xeno- 
phon said woie ris ein yaa, his translation would have been proper. 
The Latin translators hare rendered it as they ought. What I have 
said is justified by the messenger’s answer, 6 O& civey OTs BOAR. 


39 "Oxvoivees wen of "EAAnves OurDavres chy yidueay, pevouy tv rH 
yiow. So the Latin translators give the text, without taking eny 
notice of a very great difficulty that occurs in it; but, in order to 
understand this, let us cast our eyes upon the situation of the 
Grecks. They had passed the last of the two canals, that lay in 
their way, and were now encamped under the walls of a town called 
Sitace, that stood close to the river Tigris, While they lay there, 
the Persians, who were encamped on the other side of that river, 
sent this insidious message to them. But what was the occasion of 
this message? Certaiuly not the fear, lest the Greeks, after they had 
passed the bridge, should remain in the island, “ne Greci cum 
lransiissent pontem, in insula manerent,” as Hutchinson bas trans- 
Jated it. The bridge, Xenophon has told us, lay over the Tigris, 
and the island was the country that lay between that river and the 
Canal they had already passed, which island Xenophon has already 
told us in two places, was a large and plentiful country, and very 
populeus. The end of this message, therefore, was to divert the 
Greeks from staying in this island, for the reasons alleged by our 
author, and the readiest way to effect that, was, to induce them to 
pass the Tigris immediately, irom an apprehension lest the enemy 
should break down the bridge; and, that the view of the Persians 
was lo engage them to pass the river, and not to prevent them from 
doing so, as Hatchinson and Leunclavius have translated il, appears 
very plainly from their behaviour afterwards; for we find they did 
not attempt to molest them in their passage. By this time 1 believe 
the reader is satisfied there must be some fault in the text, which I 
will venture to cure by the addition of one litte word ; if we read, 
Gxvouvees pon of “EXAnves wen BieaSovres rHv yipueny, etvouey Ey TH VITO, 
the sense will be complete ; and, that this correction, which is the 
first L have made, may nol seem too bold, I will put the reader in 
mind of a passage in our author, where there is exactly the same 
turn of phrase, 1 am here contending for. He says ot his master 
Socrates, Savage o st is agerny imay year opsvos, ayyugiov Wearroiro, 
wal wn vopeiZor td weyisov xEgdos thes, Didoy avScwmov xTyoaptVvOS, LAA 
PoCsiro ph 6 Yevomeves AALS KAYA, TH TH Uiyise BUEgyeTHoAYTE KN 
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Thy peyisny eeu 2x0. D’Ablancourt, by his translation, seems to 
have been aware of this difficulty, in which he must be allowed to 
have the advantage over the Latin translators, though neither he 
nor they have said one word to clear it up, or even to discover it, 


40 Tipibarx, Tygslure, wdvre ca cergémoda. Suias. 
41 Xejwara. See note 54, page 11. 
42 Yyx:diass. See note 91, page 18. 


43 Mssh worans axogias tgiv. The Latin translators do not seem 
to have attended to the general contrast there is between these two 
periods, otherwise they would not have rendered pesn moans aro- 
gies, multis difficultatibus referta ; for, as 6005 de gxdrous is opposed 
to 630s e¥woges, and was worapds dvewoges to wus worauds diabaros, 
SO Kish WoAARs axogias is visibly opposed to ray imirdeiwy obx awo- 
giz, D’Ablancourt has, in my opinion, said much better, parce 
qwelle traine apres soy la nécessité. 


44. "EQedeov. “E@sdgos, according to the Greek Scholiast upon So- 
phocles, is properly 6 wageoxtumcpives, Orav dv0 Twis Warainos, wee 
Aaicew to vixiceves. Plutarch very beautifully applies this to Tele- 
sinus, who was very near defeating Sylla, after so many victories, at 
the gates of Rome, rév pdvros redeuTatoy ayaa, xaddaee EPsdo0s 
aSAntThs xararovm weorsvEx dels 6 Lawirns TsAscivos, tyyds nASe vo 
oP Aa nel xarabarciv ix) Sugais sis “Pawns. ‘This cannot be pre- 
served in a modern translation. 


45 ASyumauious See note 11, page 33. 


46 Ticguy ég9rv. Most authors who treat of the affairs of Persia, 
have taken notice of this custom; but there is a print of it ona 
Persian monument found among the ruins of Persepolis by De 
Bruyn, and given by Gronovius in his notes upon Herodotus, to 
shew that this is the very monument the latter says Darius Hystas- 
pes caused to be erected in honour of his horse and groom, to whom 
he owed the kingdom. I take no notice of the reasons alleged by 
Gronovius to support his conjecture, which seems well founded, be- 
cause this monument is here exhibited with another view, namely, 
to let the reader see the difference of the turbans worn by the kings 
aud subjects of Persia. 


47 Aovacy. Literally, his slave. This, it seems, was the style of 
the Persian court, which not only treated their subjects as slaves, 
but had the insolence to call them so. 


48 Ol; auvure ws &rokwdtxars. Hutchinson, with great reason, 
finds fault with Leunclavius for translating this, “ sacramento con- 
“ firmabatis vos plané periisse :” but takes no.notice of the difficaliy 
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arising from the particle #3, which, I own, weighs so much with me, 
that | cannot persuade myself Xenophon wrote cods ve évdgus izes, 
ols wvUTe, Ws aPoAWALNaUTE ; al least not in the sense he has trans. 
lated ti, “ posicaquam viros ipsos, quibus dedistis jusjurandam per- 
didistis.” Li, instead of a arcAwAtxare, we might venture to read 
ararwarexares, without es, 1 think the period would be more intelli- 
gible. { belicve it will be owned, that droAwAcxdres agrees very 
well wiih zzecd<duxores in the following sentence; and it seems to 
have been the authors design to connect them together with the 
particles ve and zai, 


49 ‘Os Buoirsdé. See note 19, page 5. 
5O Eis piv abray Katagyos. See the Introduction. 


51 Tlaea rav"Egiguv, The ancient authors do not agree concern- 
ing the person who instituted these magistrates. Herodotus attris 
buies their institution to Lycargus, and Xenophon to him, jointly 
with the most considerable citizens of Sparta. On the other hand, 
Piutarch says, Vheopowpus, who reigned many years after Lycur- 
fus, was the author of it. However, this ts certain, that the three 
orders of the siate, that ts, the two kings, the senators, all the mas 
gistrates, even doring their magistracy, and the people were subject 
to their power. But the thing that gives the greatest relief to the 
fepntation of their college, is, that it served as a model to the insti- 
tution of the Roman tribunes, who, like the ephori, were only five 
in number, till the year of Rome 297, and the first of the 81st Olym- 
piacd, C. Horatius and Q. Minucius being consuls, when five more 


were added to them. 


53 “Osis, Sav wey signvny exe aver aioxuvns xa BrUSzs, aigeiras 
awoacueiv. D’Ablancourt has strangely mistaken ihis passage. Thus 
he has rendered it, “que pouvant vivré en repos apres la paix, 
cherche la guerre aux dépens wéme de son honneur, et de sa vie.” 
This he says is stronger than the text; but L believe the reader will 
be of opinion, that instead of strengthening the author's seuse, he 


has destroyed it. 


52 Awpsinovs. See note 12, page 4. 


5A Os Bees sourideny GobsiaSas warao, &c. This saying of Clear- 
ebus is imitated by Livy, where Camillus, having restored the Ro- 
man army to its ancient discipline, “ effecit,” says he, “ ne hostis 
maxime timendus militiesset.” D’Ablancourt has thought fit to leave 
out above half this period, the reason he gives for it is, “ parce 
qu'il ne faut rien ajouter a un bon mot.” But surely this is a liberiy 
uo translator ought to indulge himself in. 


55 Toeyia. This Gorgias was a celebrated master of eloquence. 
He so far surpassed all the rest of his profession, that Diodorus Si- 
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culus tells us he received no less from his scholars than one han 
dred mina, that is, 3221. 18s. 4d. sterling. This Gorgias, it seems, 
was at the head of the embassy which the Leontines sent to Athens, 
the second year of the 88th Olympiad, to desire their assistance 
against the Syracusans. In the first audience he had of the Athe« 
nians, his eloquence, or rather the novelty of it, so enchanted that 
people, who were great admirers of both, that they were unfortu- 
nately prevailed upon to engage in the Sicilian war, the event of 
which gave them so fatal a blow, they could never recover it. Dio- 
dorus Siculus says also, that he was the inventor of the art of rheto- 
tic, and the first who made use of studied figures and laboured 
antitheses of equal length, and the same termination. This manner 
of speaking, the same author says, pleased at first from its novelty, 
but was afterwards looked upon as affected, and, if frequently 
practised, ridiculous, 
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1 "Evi cz irda, See note 19, page 35. Here it plainly sig- 
nifies that part of the camp which was appointed for the quarters of 
the several companies, particularly of the heavy-armed men. -)’Ab- 
Jancourt has left it out, as he generally does this expression where 
he meets with it. 


2 ’Averatero 38 trou trvyxavey txages, ob Suviuzver xadeDdew bxd 
Avarns zal woSon wWareiowy, yovtwy, yuvanay, waidwy, obs ob wore ivbq 
psGov irs dpecSas. This period, so beautifully melancholy, is cruelly 
mangled by D’Ablancourt, whose translation I shall also transcribe, 
that the reader may compare it with the original. “ tls étoient si 
abbatus qu’ils ne peuvoient reposer, comme ne devant plus revoir ni 
femme, ni enfants, ni pairie.” 


S Kalo Swxgarus brorrivous. See the Introduction. 
4 ‘O Srdacs. See note 20, page 6. 


5 Av aicxivny 0¢ dAAAwy. Where any number of men are 
embarked in the same design, they generally meet with success, 
but always deserve it, if they are once brought to be ambitious of 
One another's praises, and to stand in awe of one another’s re- 
proaches. Homer, who knew every spring of the human soul, 
was sensible how powerful a motive this autual respect is to a 


proper behaviour in a day of battle, when he makes Agamemnon 
say to his nen, 


*AAARAUs © aidsicS: xara neureoas douivas* 
Aldonivay dvdgay wAsoves coo, a2 wigpavras 
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By the way, it is from this sense of the word ada, that the Latin 
authors have used verecundia to signify respect. 


6 Ti tumodoy wn ody) wavre uly re Kodimorare tabvTas, Wate 

Bi ra Beworura wadoveas, KEeiZoutvovs axoQaviv; thus translated 
by D’Ablancourt, “ quelle esperance nous reste t’il que d’une mort 
cruelle?” So pathetic a description of the miseries, which our au- 
thor had then in view, deserved, methinks, that he should have 
been more particular in his translation. 


7 "Ayovoiras 2 of Soi cist. This alludes to the umpires, who 
were chosen to preside at the Olympic and other games, This 
allusion, which gives great beauty to the whole passage, is en- 
tirely left out by D’Ablancourt. 


8 Ei wiv tDtarere oguav txt rare. The reader will observe, 
that t%ogudw is here used neutrally, it was used actively a few lines 
above. 


9 Oddi» weoPacifouar rh» Hamiay, See note 10, page 33, and 
particularly the Life of Xenophon. 


10 Kevrovuevor. T have ventured to depart from the Latin trans- 
Jators in rendering this word; Leunclavius has said vulneribus 
affecti, and Hutchinson vulnera passi; D’Ablancourt has left it out: 
1 have translated it tortured; in the same sense Xenophon, a 
little above, speaking of the usage the Greeks were to expect, 
if they fell into the king’s hands, says auas va wicxisa nixiodpevos, 
and a lide before that, wévre ta duvorara waSsvres. tis from 
this sense of the word xevréw, that Suidas tells us a thief is called 
xevrowy, because, as he says, xtyrge@ were part of their torture. ive 
Tewy dxAt@Tns’ dice Td Bacuvigoutvors ToIs BALM TaIS KU xEYTEe BpOT- 


Pigiodas, 
11 Eis rt wetcSey rav orrawy. See note 19, page 35. 


12 Kal vv rolvuv, tare) aorcuis isi, akiody del Sues ebrous aucivevs 
Tt To WAASous sivas, wal woscovacue Tolrwy, xa) meow oVEIY, HY rou 
3é7.—D’Ablancourt has Jett out every tittle of this fine period; 
the reason he gives for it in his own words is, parce qwelle est déja 
exprinée: IL am afraid the reader will not think that reason to 
have much weight. The Attic writers, when they speak of their 
affairs, always use the word egoescvAcuwa, fur an act passed by the 
senate before it was sent down to the people; for the same reason 
the Greek writers of the Roman History call a senatus consultum 
qgobovAtvue, and this sense seems to agree betier with diaPégew 
and taAcovexverre, which our author applies to the generals a few 
lines above, and which seem very naturally to introduce ativous 
sTvas, weocovasissy, and eweowovelv. The Latin translators have given 
it another sense ; Leunclavius has said horwn causd consilia susci- 
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pienda, and Hutchinson pro iis consilia capere: the decision therefore 
is left to the reader. 


15 Ai Ziviey. See note 13, page 4. 


14 Oiwvds rot Aids rod Swriiges. Olwvas is here taken for the 
omen itself; in which sense we find it in that noble sentiment of 
Hector to Polydamas, 


Eis oiwvas deisos duiviotas wegi warens. 


This superstition of lookivg upon sneezing as ominous, is very 
aucient, and to be met with in many Greek authors: possibly it 
may have given rise to the modern custom of saying, God bless you ! 
upon that occasion. fi 


15 "EASovrav piv yao Tegodv. This was the first expedition of 
the Persians against the Greeks, when under the command of 
Datis and Artaphernes, they invaded their country, and were de- 
feated by Miltiades at the bate of Marathon. This invasion 
seems to have been occasioned by the twenty ships which the 
Athenians sent to Miletus, under the command of Melanthius, at 
the instigation of Avistagoras, to assist the lonians against the 
Persians; this, and their peremptory refusal to receive Hippias 
their tyrant, who had fled to Persia for refuge, provoked Darius 
Uystaspes to send a powerful fleet to invade Athens, the success 
of which has been mentioned, In this defeat the Persians lost 
six thousand four hundred men, and the Athenians, with their 
allies, the Platzans, only one hundred and ninety-two: but on 
the Persian side fel! Hippias, and Just that life in the field, which 
had been long due to the sword of justice. This battle was fought 
on the sixth day of the Attic month Boédromion, (with us, Septem- 
ber) the third month from the suunmer solstice, and the third year 
“of the seventy-second Olympiad, Phenippus being archon, and 
four years before the death of Darius. 


16 "Esra dre Bigkng. This is the second expedition of the 
Persians against the Greeks, in which Xerxes himself commanded. 
The year in which this was undertaken, was the tenth from that 
in which the battle of Marathon was fought. Xenophon had 
teason to call this army innumerable, since Herocotus makes it 
anount to about three millions; which number is expressed in 
the epitaph that was inscribed on the monument erected at Ther- 
mopyle, in hovour of those Greeks who died there in the service 
of their country. This inscription says, that in that place four thou- 
sand Peloponnesians engaged three millions of the enemy, ‘The 
words are these, 


4 y ~ , 3 , 
Mugidar mort r7de reinxociass tudryovro 
? ne ; 
Ex Weromovvdoou xiasddes reroges, 


This seems very authentic, Gisugh I am sensible that Diodorus 
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Siculus has Binxeoiass instead of remxociass ; however, an army of 
two millions of men, will, I am afraid, scarce gain that general 
credit which possibly it may deserve. The victories here hinted at 
by Xenophon, which the Athenians, with their allies, gained over 
the Persians, by sea and land, were Artemisiam and Salamine, 
Platza and Mycaie; the two last being gained the same day, that 
is, the third of the Attic month Boédromion, September, a day, it 
seems, auspicious to the cause of liberty, the first in Beeotia, and 
the last at Mycale, a promontory of Ionia. 


17 “Avriratduever vovrols Tos Exeivwy Eyyovois—ivixare. This is ri- 
diculously translated by D’Ablancourt, “ vous avez vaincu les de- 
scendans de Xerxes en bataille raigée.” Xerxes must indeed have 
a numerous posterity, if the whole army of Artaxerxes were his 
descendants ; but of éxeivwy Zyyever visibly signifies the descendants 
of those Persians who were defcated under Xerxes. 


18 “OQerie oi Awropéya. This tradition seems derived from 
Homer, who says that those who eat of the lotus never think of re- 
turning home, 


Tay 0 osig Awroio Perot wedrindea xuproy, 
Ole ix amrayytian wer ASAE, 00d vier Dole 


Eustathivs, in his explication of this passage, quotes many authors, 
but, L think, none whose account of the lotus seems so satisfactory as 
that of Herodotus, who says that when the Nile overflows the coun- 
try, there grow in the water great quantities of lilies, which the 
Ezyptians call lotuses; these, he says, they dry in the sun, and of 
the heads of them, which are like the heads of poppies, they muke 
bread; the rvot of it, he says, is also eatable and sweet ; he adds, 
that it is round, and about the size of an apple. But there is an- 
other kind of lotus, described by Theophrastus, and after him by 
Pliny. This is a tree of the size of a pear-tree, or something less, 
eumiysdes, MAinov Kris, a Minooy tAarrov, magnitudo que piro, says 
Pliny: the leaves are jagged like those of the ilex, QuAAey 38 tvrouas 
Exyov, nai @guwades, thus translated by Pliny, incisure folio crebriores, 
que ilicis videntur. Theophrastus and his trans!ator Pliny thus pure 
sue the description; the wood is black, 70 wév Zd20y, wiray, ligno co- 
Jor niger. There are different kinds of this plant distinguished by 
the difference of their fruit, yévn 33 abroad aAtio diaQoeas Eyovra Trois 
xeorois, differenti plures eeque maxime fructibus fiunt. The fruit 
is jike a bean, and changes its colour, as it ripens, like grapes. The 
fruit of this lotus grows opposite to one another, like myrtle-berries, 
and thick upon the houghs; 6 8% xepgards nAixos xdamos) wemaivera dt, 
Boxee of arguis, meTacaArAwy vas youds, PUsras di xaDumip Te migTm 
Leu hANAG* wixvos ist tay Aaswy. Mazgnitudo huic fabs, color 
ante maturitatem alias aique alius, ficut in uvis; nascitur densus in 
ramis myrli modo; Lheophrastus adds that the fruit is sweet, plea- 
sant to the taste, and without any ill quality; on the contrary, that 
it helps digestion: the most delicious are those that have no stoue, 


Ee 
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which one of the kinds has not; he says the inhahitants also make 
wine of them, yavedss adus- xab downs xal Eas weds why xoidiav aye 
Sov: ndiav d3 6 aarvenvos* tos yee nal ro1ovroy yivos. cwoovos D8 nel olvoy 
#% wdrod. Tam dulci ibi cibo, ut nomen etiam genti terreque dederit, 
nimis hospitali advenarum oblivione patrie. Ferant ventris non 
sentire morbum, qui eum mandant. Melior sine intesiore nucleo, 
qui in altero genere osseus videlur ; vinum quoque exprimitur illi. I 
have been so particular in translating the description of this plant, 
because 1 have never yet met with an account of it in any modern 
writer that agreed with this given by Theophrastus ; and, what is 
more extravrdinary, Monsieur Maillet, who was many years consul 
at Cairo, says he never saw any plant in that country that had any 
reseiublance to the lotus of the ancients. I have read the description 
of the lotus given by the polite and learned author of the Spectacle 
de la Nature, which agrees no doubt very well with the Nelumbo of 
the Enst indies; but, L believe, he will own that it does not, in all 
Tespects, answer this description of Theophrastus. But there seems 
to be a third kind-of lotus, upon which the horses belonging to the 
companions of Achilies fed during his inaction, 


———"Irr0 8 wag dguacoy ciow txasos 
Awriy igemroucevor, sAtodosaroy TE chAsvoy 
"Esacay. 


This is thought to be a kind of trefoil, and this, [ imagine, was the 
lotus that, together with saffron and hyacinths, formed the couch of 
Jupiter and Juno upon a very amiable occasion, 


~ - ~ , , 
Toics 3 bre x Sav Ain Qdiv veodnrka woinv, 
Awrov Y tgaizvrn, ids xgoxov, nd vaxivSov 
Tluxyov zal warunoy, 


19 Mugious Grovras. Mugia crorrAd, nal avagidnrar pigia dt, & 
aeidpeos. Suidas. Searcenti is used in the same manner in Latin 
lo signify an indefinite number; 1 have translated wegisvs a thou. 
sand, because [ think our language makes use of this number in that 
sense: in French cent has the same effect, for which reason I was 
surprised L’Ablancourt did not say, ils en verront renditre cent, rather 
than diz mille. 


20 *Emeidn xai Auxedaiuovios tsi. The reason why Xenophon does 
this honour to the Lacedwmouians, will appear in the Introduction. 


21 Tev sorcv. See note 20, page 6. 


22 Xegorandecs ros Aidos. Literally, stones so large that every 
one of them is a handful. 


23 Xxevepsgn. See note 53, in page 11. 


24 Srorddes. Hutchinson inclines to read ewoadd:s, which hag 
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the sense I have here given to soAddss, though Suidas acknowledges 
yoaddss in the sense our author takes it. 


25 Xagddga, In this sense yagedga is taken by Homer in that 
sublime description of an inundation, in which the bishop of Thessa- 
lonica thinks he had the universal deluge in his eye, 


Toy 36 re wdvrss piv worepol WANSove: ptovres, 
TloAAds 08 xdutis ror’ aroruHyoues yacddem, 


where yagadens is thus explained by the Greek Scholiast ,O/ 2xé ray 
Xedppav imenooousvos aiaaves wage To yaodoosiv, nal TearcdvEY 
Thy Yay of moire Toro: xal yeimappor, SO that yagddex is a valley 
formed by a torrent. ; 


26 Adgiwoe, It is very judiciously remarked by the great Bochart 
that it is improbable there should be any such name of a town in this 
part of the world as Larissa, because it is a Greek name; and though 
there were several cities so called, they were all Greek: and as no 
Greeks settled in these parts till the time of Alexander’s conquests, 
which did not happen till many years after Xenophon’s death, so he 
concludes they could meet with no such name so far from Greece 
as beyond the river Tigris, He therefore conjectures that this city 
is the Resen, mentioned by Moses, Gen. x. 12. where he says, 
«* Ashur built Resen between Nineveh and Calah: the same is a 
great city.” This agrees exactly with what Xenophon says of it, 
who Calls it aoa weydéan, and affirms the walls of it to be in cir- 
cumference two parasangas. Bochart therefore supposes, that 
when the Greeks asked the people of the country, what city are 
these the ruins of? they answered yon Laresen, that is, of Resen. 
It is easy to imagine how this word might be softened by a Greek 
termination, and made Larissa. 


27 “Hasov dt vGtan arooxartpaca, &c. This passage, find, ad- 
mits of difierent readings; however, I prefer that of Hutchinson, 
which is supported by Stephens and Muretus, but differ both from 
him and Leunclavius, and also from D’Ablancourt, in translating it. 
They all make 4Péwee to relate to the town, which, | think, is neither 
so agreeable to the sense, nor to the genius of the Greek language, 
since 7A.ov being the accusative case, governed by mooxarupaca, I 
think 7gévce ouzht to relate to the same, which every body knows 
is very common in Greek, and not to another thing, which has not 
been mentioned in this sentence. 


28 Tugapuils acSivn, rd piv "sd eos tvds wAsSeou, 7d BE Upos dda was- 
Sew». These are very extraordinary dimensions for a pyramid, and 
very different from those of the Egyptian pyramids ; so that we find 
the Egyptian and Asiatic taste disagreed very much in this respect. 
For, though there is some diversity in the accounts given by the an- 
gient aushors of the dimensions of the Egyptian pyramids, yet they 
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all make them very different in their proportions from this described 
by Xenophon. Herodotus makes the great pyramid at Memphis 
eight hundred Greek feet square, and as many in height, ras és} rave 
Taxn ulrwmroy txasoy dxTH TAES ou, lovans Terouyuvov, xal Upos iooy, 
If the reader pleases to turn to page 6, ‘note 22, of the first 
book, he will find that the Greek fvot exceeded ours by ,0875 
decimals of an inch. Diodorus Siculus says the great pyramid was 
four-square, and that each side of the base was seven-hundred feet, 
and the height above six hundred. Meyisn, rergdarrtugos ole 
TH oxnwatl, Thy txi Tis Bdorws TAtvoay Exoeny Exes WALIowy tare, Td 
D dos fyer wAtio trav 2% rAtIguyv. Ihere is another account given of 
its dimensions by a modern author, Thevenot, who says the great pyra- 
mid is five hundred and tweuty feet high and six hundred and eighty- 
two square. Of these three accounts, that of Diodorus Siculus seems 
to give the most rational proportion of a pyramid, which, if supposed 
to be an equilateral triangle, and the base to contain seven hundred 
feet, as he says, will, in that case, have six hundred and six feet, anda 
fraction of two thousand ove hundred and seventy-seven for its per- 
pendicular height ; for if an equilateral pyramid, of which the base 
coutains seven hundred feet, be divided into two equal parts by a 
perpendicular let down from the top, it will make two right-angled 
triangles, of which the hypothenuse will contain seven hundred feet, 
the square of which will consequently be equal to the square of the 
two other sides. If, therefore, from four hundred and ninety thou- 
sand, the square of seven hundred, you deduct one hundred and 
twenty two thousand five hundred, the square of three hundred and 
fifty, of which the base consists, there will remain three hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand five hundred for the square of the perpen- 
dicular, the square root of which will be six hundred and six, with 
a fraction of two thousand one hundred and seventy-seven; so 
that the perpendicular height of an equilateral pyramid, the base 


of which is seven huadred feet, will be six hundred and six feet 
with that fraction. 


29 "Euboovrirovs. "Eubgavenros’ xagdiorAnxros* peasoeves. tx- 
G@ewy. Suidas. 

30 Ti wiooy duekialurracay, ti piv stvoregov in ra duexov, xard 
Tovs Aovous* 61 DE WALTUTEGOY, KATH wWeTHXOSUS, bi OE erdvU waar, 
nar’ ivapotins ase asl txmrewy elves vo petoov. Here a great 
difficulty presents itself, which the translators have either not seen, 
or if they have seen it, they have not thought fit to take notice 
of it. But let us follow Xenophon in stating the inconveniences 
to which the equilateral square was subject, with the remedies, 
proposed by the generals to cure them. The inconveniences, 
it seems, were two; the first, that in passing through defiles, the 
wings closed, which put the men in disorder ; the second, that, 
after they had passed the defiles, and the wings were again ex- 
tended, the men were forced to run to the wings, in order to re- 
cover their ranks, by which means there was a void in the middle. 
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In order therefore to remedy these inconveniences, the generals 
formed six companies or bodies of one hundred men each, which 
they subdivided into others of fifty, and these again into others 
of twenty-five, and appointed officers to each of these bodies. 
The captains of these companies, when the wings closed, marched 
clear of them, so as not to put them into any disorder: by this 
means the first inconvenience was cured, but how was the second 
to be remedied? If you believe the text, as it now stands, by 
filling up the void, if it was narrow, with the companies of one 
hundred men each, if larger, with those of fifty, and if very large, 
with those of twenty-five; so that the narrower the interval, the 
greater was the number of men to he made use of in filling it up, 
and the larger, the fewer were to be employed for that purpose. 
Bat this is obviously contrary to common sense. If therefore the 
text be so far altered as to transpose zara cobs Adyous and xaz 
tvwporias, every thing will be natural. This correction however 
I have not followed in the translation, because it is very possible 
to explain the text as it now stands, and if so, no alteration ought 
to be made in it. It is possible, I say, very possible, that the 
meaning of Xenophon may be this. Let it be supposed that the 
square has passed some defile, and that the men running to each 
of the wings in order to recover their ranks, there remains a void 
in the centre ; in that case, | say, possibly the captains of these six 
companies, marching in the rear, filled up the void, if it was nar- 
tow, with their six companies of one hundred men each, drawu 
up, for example, twenty-five in front, and twenty-four in depth ; 
ifthe void was larger, with those of fifty men each, diawn up 
fifty in front, and twelve in depth; and if very large, with the 
companies of twenty-five men each, drawn up one hundred in 
front, and six in depth; and by this means, as our author says, 
the centre was always full. This passage seems very well to have 
deserved the attention of the translators, fer, if I am not mistaken, 
this is a very fine disposition, and very well calculated to cure 
the two inconveniences to which a square was subject, when an 
enemy followed. But the merit of this, and of all other disposi- 
tions practised by our author in this memorable retreat, must be 
submitted to the military men, who alone are the proper judges 
in these cases. As to the signification of wevrazosds and tvwporia, 
they were both military terms among the Lacedemonians; the 
first explains itself, and the second is thus explained by Suidas. 
"Evapotin. rékis Tis scatimtinn avigayt nai x’, wage Auxtduipoviois, 
tignres, O& ix Tov omyivas abToVs wn Asipuy sav taki, a body of 
soldiers among the Lacedamonians, consisting of twenty-five 
men. It must be observed, that in the first book, where Xeno- 
pbon mentions two of Menon’s asxe or companies to have been 
cut off, he says they amounted to one hundred men, whereas 
these companies consisted of one hundred men each, but these 
seem to have been formed for this particular purpose. 


51 ‘Tro wasiywy. It was part of the Persian discipline to 
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make their soldiérs do their duty, as Xenophon says, t4d wesiywy, 
under the scourge. So Xerxes, after he had landed in Europe, 
saw his army passing the Hellespont under the scourge, @Sntire 
wiv seariy Ord pasiywy daCaiverrx;—D’Ablancourt has left it 
quite out, choosing rather to leave his readers uninformed of this 
custom, than to clug his trayslation with so uncommon a circum. 
stance. 


32 Weis +0 AA seteevee. Schil. Barbarorum, says Hutchinson 
in his notes: Leunclavius has also translated it in the same sense. 
1 am sorry to find myself obliged to differ from them both; but 
L think it plain that 7d ZaA0 sedérsu~e here signifies the main body 
of the Greeks, from which these heavy-armed men were detached 
to drive the enemy from the eminence, which after they had 
effected, the enemy attacked them in their retreat to their main 
body. Onr author used the same expression in the same sense 
some pages before, word yag ody ciovre Fy aad Tol Adv seared= 
pares dioxew, where all the translators have translated rd @aae 
soareuue, in the same manner I have rendered it here: besides, 
the word &rioev shews clearly that the thing here spoken of is 
their return. 


33 "lergods. I have said surgeons instead of physicians, because 
both professions being anciently exercised by the same persons, 
they were chiefly employed as surgeons upon this occasion. There 
are two verses in Homer, upon Machaon’s being wounded by Paris, 
which shew both the great regard that was paid to the profession, 
and that surgery, as I said, was a branch of it. 


"Inreos yao avig moAray avrdtios BAAwW 
"lods v ixrduvuy, ivi o’ iri Odouaxa waowey, 


34 "Emidkus vlv fexov. I was surprised to find this translated 
by D’Abiancourt, selle son cheval, which I had rather attribute to 
his inadvertence than to his ignorance, since he could not but 
know that the ancients, instead of saddles, used a kind of housing 
or horse-cloth, which the Greeks called céym, and the Latins sa- 
gum. This housing is to be seen upon the horses represented on 
Trajan’s pillar, and in many other monuments of antiquity. The 
Romans called these housings also strata, the invention of which, 
together with that of bridles, Pliny ascribes to Pelethronius, frenos 
et strata Equorum Pelethronium. 


35 Kara cergaxixsaiovs. This is the known force of the prepo- 
sition xeré, as might be shewn by many examples taken from the 
best authors. 


36 TdéaAavroy. See note 12, page 4. 


37 "Hatyxov. "EAty%es: Bacances, Hesychius, 
E 
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38 Kagdodxous. This people came afterwards to be better known 
under the name of Parthians. I should not have advanced this 
upon an authority of less weight than that of Strabo ; Teds 8 ra. 
Tivos, says he, ra ray MueSuaiov sowgia ots of edamu Kagdovxous 
éAeyov. it was the posterity of this very people with whom we 
shall find the Greeks engaged in the, next book, who, under the 
conduct of their king Arsaces, freed their country from the domi- 
nion of the Seleucides, and afterwards became a terror even to 
the Romans, who were so to the rest of mankind.» They are 
still called Curdes, and their country Curdistan.’ Plutarch informs 
us that Artaxerxes (the same against whom this expedition was 
formed) afterwards marched into the country of the Carduchians, 
at the head of three hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, and that his army. had in all probability been destroyed 
by famine, bad not Tiribazus, by infusing into the minds of the two 
kings of the Carduchians a mutual distrust, induced them to make 
peace with the Persians, . 





BOOK IV. 


1 Kal roy Eiggdérav re ras anyas tAtyero ob wenru Tod Tiyentos 
sivas. Strabo informs us that the Euphrates and Tigris both rise 
out of mount Taurus, the former on the North of it, and the late 
ter on the South, and that the sources of these rivers are distant 
from one another about two thousand five hundred stadia, déyours 
Bt ZAAKAWY at awnyal ToD ve Eidedrov nal TOD Tiyenros wegh Dix iAious 
xual wevtaxociovs sudious. L cannot omit, upon this oceasibn, an 
observation of the learned bishop of Avranches, who says that 
the name of mount Taurus comes from the general word )7 toru, 
which in the Chaldaic language signifies a mountiin, and is appli- 
cable to every mountain in the world : this he confirms by the tes- 
timony of Diodorus Siculus, who speaking of the building of Tau- 
romiuium in Sicily, calls the mountain Taurus upon which it stood, 
acpos,a hill. But it must be observed, that the mountain from 
whence the Euphrates rises, is more properly a branch of mount 
Taurus, whieh Strabo in the same book calls Abos, Tournefort, 
who was upon the place, says, that the Euphrates has two sources 
rising out of that mountain, which sources form two beautiful 
rivulets, both called by the name of Frat; and that these rivulets 
make a kind of peninsula of the plain, in which Erzeron, the capi- 
tal of Armenia stands, and afterwards unite their streams at a 
village called Mommacotum, which, he says, is about three days 
journey from Erzeron. I shall only add that Moses, in his de- 
scription of Paradise, calls this river 4D Phrath, which the sep- 
tuagint has translated Ev@gérns; though by the way it is pretty 
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plain these letters-were not: those made use of by Moses, since the 
Jews used the Samaritan letters till their captivity at Babylon, and 
adopted the Syriac or Chaldaic at their return. 


2 Tsarcvrelay Quaaedv. The author of the Etymologicum thinks 
that @vAa~% comes from ¢vAv; the reason he gives for it is, because 
the watches were kept by the tribes; Aéyavos yag dr rus Qudaxds 
ai Qudal sizev' Sey Atyzras xal wewrn Guraxh THs weds, nal Deuv- 
tiga, xal rgirn’ xara yao retis wens iguaarre wia Quad. From 
thence, says (he; they say the first, second, and third’ watch, because 
one tribe watchedi three hours. - The invention of these watches, to- 
gether, with that of many other military institutions, Pliny ascribes 
to Palemedes, “ Ordinem exercitus, signi dationem, tesseras, Vigi- 
ljas inventit Palemedes Trojano bello.” ; 

prem 2" > . 
3 "Hasyxov... See.note 37, page 49. 


4 Kal av wiv dcian. That is, the middle of the afternoon. See 
Hote 120, page 2. 


5. Xagddeay. See note 25, page 46. 


6 'Ororghrcous dmakieloug. “OArreexe¢ is here a-substantive, like 
drcoirgoxes in Homer, and used in the same seuse with that in the 
following verse, 


—— drssirpoxes ds cexd wirens 
"Ours mare geQdvns worauos Cezppoos aon, 
‘Przas aariry bu500) avuidios Exmara wT ens, 
"Tpie’ aiSeaoxnuy wereres———— 

7. 


where dAcfegaze¢'is thus explained by the Greek Scholiasty 2/Sos 
weeibsons, sooyytre. “Apakseion aide: literally signifies. stones so 
large; that each of them was a cart load, or what we call a tou 
weight. 


“%) Ave@svdova0e0. This word happily expresses the impetuous 
dispersion of the splinters, when=the stones were shattered by 
falling against» the rocks. There is a passage in Euripides where 
this word without the preposition is very beaatifully or rather 
dreadfully made; use of to express the.scattering of the limbs of 
Capaneus, when he was dashed to pieces: by a thunderbolt just as 
he was scaling the battlements of Thebes. 


"Ha 8 dagSaivovre ysiooe reizckws 

Baars xegzvva Leds viv. txtornce % 

XGay dee sivas wavres. x 08 xAMdnwD 
"Eaivdovaro xwels “AANAwY WEAN. 

Koper pety tis, "OAugeroy ain d els dove 
Keiges, 02. x2 #GA’ ws xUxAwp IZioves 
"EAdicasa'’ cis yaw d tumuges wines vingdse 


a 
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“ While o’er the battlements Capenus sprang, 
Jove struck him with his thunder, and the eartls 
Resounded. with the crack ;, mean while mankind 
Stood all aghast; from off the ladder’s height 
His limbs were far asunder hurl’d, his hair 

Flew tow’rds Olympus, to the ground his blood, 
His hands and feet whirl’d like [xion’s wheel, 
And to the earth his flaming body fell.” 


8 ’Avinwy. From izds; but awuey in the best authors signifies 
to draw up any thing generally. So Dion Cassius uses the word, 
when he says Mark Antony begged of those who were about him 
to carry him to Cleopatra’s sepulchre, and draw him up to the’ 
top of it hy the ropes that bung down to draw up the stones 
employed in the structure of il: ixéveve robs qagovras, drws wees 
TE Td UVM adTOY KomicwTi, Kud Bice THY aXAVWY THY wos THY KVOAWY 
Thy Alay eEMaMevWY BYNT ITE. 


9 *OoFiars Tels Abrors. What Roxas e905, or Garays ieSice 
is, we may learn from Arrian in his Tactics :; ag9ia (PerayZ) says he, 
eray ivi xtgus, (or xégus) opener ass ovrw, 08 ad ro Pade; rou penxovs 
WorrAawhiowwy DavtyeTu ohws Te wepdunuss piv rhywa avoustlerar, 
bre weg dy tO pnnos bxm EmimArsion rod Badavs’ deDiov d3, ors wig uy 

\ Z ~ ‘ ’ 2 ) , P, 2 
#0 BaSos rod poyxous. So that aeSie PaéaayZ is properly an army, 
and Adxer oeSi are Companies drawn op in colunius, where, as Are 


sian says, there are niany more men in depth than in front. 
’ 


10 Elaxoy 38 cds veveds, dxore robsvouv, weds rd xarw rot Tokcv 
TH doissoy wool wessaiverees. This passage has, I find, very much . 
puzzled the translators. Both Leunclavius and Hutchinsoa have 
attempted to amend it: but without enterisg into the merits of 
those amendments, [ shall produce a passage out of Arrian, which 
will, I believe, not only explain this, but also shew that no amend- 
ment at all is necessary. The passage L mean, is, where he is 
speaking of the Indian arclrers, who, like these Carduchians in 
Xenophon, assisted themselves with their left foot in drawing their 
strong bows. It is this, of wiv weZol adroies (roiow “bvdoies) wagov ve 
Pyovow losunnes 7a Qogtoves 7d Tékavr xa cero xeérw emi Thy Viv 
Sores, xa) ra wodi cw aeiszcd avribdsTss, ots ixroksvovcs,, THY 
veveny tal wiye bricw drwyeyorrss. Where Xenoplem says weo- 
Ceiveyres, which all the translators have been desirous to alter, 
Arian says avrigavees, which, £ think, sufficiently explains it. 
The only thing that remains is to take away the comma atter roku, 
that wpis ra xaerw rod rokou may belong to ra agiseeg wool wweobui 
vovres, and not to siAxov ras vsveds, as both Leunclavius and Hot. 
chinson bave translated it; the first having said nervos, emissuri sa- 
giitas, versus imam partem arcus tendebant ; and Hutchinson nervos, 
cum sagittas missuri essent, ad imam arcas partem udducebant: neither 
of which has any meaning, for L appeal to all my brother archers, 
?having the honour to be of that number) or indeed to any othes 
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person, whether they understand ‘what is meant by drawing the 
striug. to the Jower part of the bow. After all this, I desire 1 may 
not be; thought to claim) any advantage over those’ two’ learited 
gentlemen by this discovery, since I am entirely persuaded, that 
had» they chanced ‘to -cast* their eyes wpon Arrian, while the dii- 
culties Of this passage were fresh in their memories, which hap- 
pened to he my case, they would have made ‘the same or a better 
use of it. ‘D’Ablancourt has feft out that part of the passage that 
occasions the difficulty.) st : 

11 T22: roksbuare iydos de cov doridwy xad die tov Qwodnor. 
We fiud. the’ pdsterity of these °Carduchians ‘using the same wea- 
pons with the same success against the Romans in’ the expedition 
of Marcus Crassus, the death of whose son, who was pierced by 
these) irresistible,arrows, is. so pathetically described» by Plutarch. ° 
Mark Antony; also, and his men, in their unfortunate retreat; 
felt. the violent-effect of them, which drew from him this exclama- 
tion, "2% fdgion!~ Happy the ten thousand Greeks, who being pur- 
sued by the same enemies, retreated with so much ‘better success ! 
but, alas! his; thoughts and heart were in Egypt, whither he was 
hastening, for which reason all the disadvantages his army suffered 


from the Parthians were grievous to him, rather as they were delays 
than .défeats. “ . 


(12 “Agizorosiodas.. Ihave translated this in the same sense Ho- 
mer says of Ulysses and Eumeus, 


Tad adc’ ev xAicing “Odugatis nai Sejos “YT Popbds 
. *Evyrbyoyr’ “eisay cue’ o1.——— : 

where agisav is thus explained by the Greek Scholiast, cay twQivay 
TeOPive Bis 


13 Abxous agSiovs. See note 9, page 52. 


14 Of soamimras dvnraralov, cuvwrdAvEou d8 ai yuvaixes. The first 
is known tv be @ military shout, the other is properly a sapplicatory 
acclamation of women: so Homer says of the Trojan women’ ad- 
dressing their prayers to Minerva, 


AiO crorvyh wacas AIin xclous dytoxoy. ; 
Upoh.whichthe Greek Scholiast observes, Qav4 3% aden yuvaindy sdq 
xovsvov Deois, ; ; 

15 Avria rd tru %9ice, See note 95, page 19. 


: 16 Adyov. See note 48, page 10. 


17 Kar’ ivaworias. See note 30, pace 47. 


18 "Exi paédwyyos. This ‘is the reverse of ia] xtows, which was 
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explained in note 9, page'52. As therefore iv) xégws is a disposi-' 


tion, in which the depth very much exceeds the front, so éai ¢aAay- 
yos is another, in which the front very much exceeds the depth. 


19 Tae’ dowides. All the ancient masters of tactics inform us 
that ial ds0u xAivov, ix’ aomida xadivov, were words of command among 
the Greeks for the foot; the first signifying to the pike, that is to 
the right, and the second to the shield, that is to the left; and that 
the words of command for the horse were the same as to the first; 
but that instead of the second they said 29° aviav xAivoy, to the bridle. 


20 Odgeyods. These in Arrian are, what we call the bringers-up, 
that is, the hindmost men of every file. 


21 "Axovrisés. The &xéyriy, or dart, was properly part of the 


arms both of the targeteers and light armed men, as the reader will 
see, if he pleases to cast his eye upon note 5, page 2. where he will 
also find that these were different corps, and differently armed; so 
that D’Ablancourt should not have comprehended under the gene- 


ral name of gens de trait, the targeteers, slingers, and archers, whom 


Cheitisophus sent to the relief of Xenophon. 


22 Ainyxuricmivovs, &e. AimynvrioSas, 6d tveigas rhs Daxrdags TH 


ayyian rod axovriov. Hesychius. “Ayydan is what the Romans 


called Amentum, the thong or slings with which they lanced thei. 


darts, 


23 ’Aowis Woe. I have said “ when the beavy-armed men 
struck their shields with their pikes,” because the acais, or shield 
properly. belonged to the heavy-armed men, as may be seen in 
note 6, page 2 The light-armed men being aviv derides, as Are 
rian says there, without a shield, and the targeteers having wtarny, 
a target instead of it. This custom of striking their shields with 
their pikes upon an attack, continued among the Greeks in Alexan- 
der’s time, as may be seen in Arrian. 


94 Meiavicayres. See note 127, page 26. 


25 ‘O carmiyxrns onunvy +d wodrtuixdv. This seems to have de- 
served the attention of the commentators; 7d woArsixoy oneaivesy, 
every body knows, signifies to sound a charge, as 76 avaxAnrinéy ons 
paivy, to sound a retreat: why therefore should Xenophon order a 
charge to be sounded, when his men were to retreat? 1 imagine his 
intention was to make the enemy fly the faster, that so they might 
be zt a greater distance from them, when they were engaged in 
passing the river; and ihis seems to bave been the effect of it, for 
Xenophon will tell us presently, that when the trumpet seunded, 
the enemy fled much faster than betore. tt ta 


26 "El dégu. See note 19, page a4. 
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27 ‘Erfowy. T have followed the Eton manuscript in translating 
this word. Hutchinson says it should be ‘Eraigay, because Xeno- 
phon has very lately told us, that the soldiers hud a great many 
iistresses with them; but in that case it should-have been Eraigas, 
not Eraigay, 


28 Td Laredrn. See note 5, page 2. 


99 Odes F iv petyas wiv ob, xards 32. Demetrius Phalereus gives* 
gteat commendations to this period. He says, that by the concise- 
ness of it, and its termination in 23, the author almost lays betore 
our eyes the smallness of the river. 


1/30 Oddels LAAs Bacirte tx cov Sororey avebaardrov. LT was desirous 
to excuse D’Ablancourt, when, in the third book, he made the Per. 
sians saddle their horses; but do not know what to allege in his 
defence upon this occasion, where he has given them stirrups as 
well as saddles, T shall say no more than that ‘il lui tenoit l’etrier 
lovsqu’il’ nyontoit a cheval,” is an unfortunate translation of Baiada 
il cov drrov avisaadrev, It is very well known that the ancients, 
having no stirrups, had a person whom the Greeks called dvaeoaste, 
and the Latins strator, to litt them on horseback. 


81 lEmmiari xiav axanros. Lest the veracity of our author 
should be suspected, when he speaks of deep snows and excessive 
frosts i Armenia, a country lying between the fortieth and forty- 
third degrees of latitude, I desire it may be considered that all au- 
thors, both ancient and modem, agree that the hills of this country 
are covered with snow ten sionths in the year. Tournefort, who was 
an eye-witness of it, thinks that the earth, upon these hills, being 
impregnated with sal ammoniae, the cold occasioned by it, may 
hinder the snow from melting: to support this, he says, that this 
galt being dissolved in any liquor, renders it excessive cold. This 
puts me in mind of an experiment mentioned by Boerhaave, as hav 
img been made by himself: he says, that four ounees of this salt 
being infused in twelve of water generated twenty-eight degrees of 
cold; though I rather believe that the reason why the tops of moun- 
tains in the warmest climates are generally covered with snow, 
while the plains befow are often parched with heat, is, because the 
atmosphere is vastly less compressed upon the top than at the foot 
of those mountains. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is cer- 
tain. When Lucullus, in his expedition against Mithridates, 
marched through Armenia, his army soffered as much by the frost 
and snow, as the Greeks under Xenophon, And when Alexander 
Severus returned through this‘country, many of his men lost their 
hands and feet through excessive cold. ‘Fournefort also complains, 
that, at Erzeron, though situated in a plain, his fingers were so be- 
numived with cold, he could not write till an hour after sun-rise, 


G 52 Tofov Iegoixdvy, See page 90, where Tissaphernes attacks the 
reeks. 
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33 Tdyuow, » Sayouess.. wowis. % wircevs. Suidas. Wherey he 
quotes this passage. * pine 

34 E€ovrAimiaca».. The bulimy is a distemper creating excessive’ 
hunger. It is thus described with all its syimptons by Galen: Bote 
Asmos ts DieDsois, xa Ay tmilarnois tx umineay Dimdeipmaroy yiverae 
re0pns. “Exdrvavras dt xab xarariaroucs, nui ay coobos, nal xerursi- 
Kovras re axon, DrAiCovrai rs Tov souaxor, wal 6 ehuyuos ta” abray 
ayvdeds yiveras. “ The-bulimy is a disorder.in which the patient 
frequently craves for victuals, loses the use,of bis limbs, falls down, 
and turns pale ; his extremities become cold, his stomach oppressed, 
and his pulse scarcely sensible.” The French Philosophical Vran-, 
sactions speak of a countryman who was violently afflicted with this 
distemper, but was cured by voiding several worms of the length 
and bigness of a tobacco pipe. 


35 Kagarivas. Kagarivn tv, dygoinoy irodiua, xAnSiv bard Kae 
ea. Julius Pollux. I hope, I shall be excused for calling these. 
Urodiuare, shoes. All the monuments of antiquity shew the an- 
cients wore,a,kind of sandal instead of shges, but, as this.is not ge~! 
nerally understood, 1 have chosen the latter, ; 


36 Ofves xgiSivos. Literally, barley wine. Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, that Osiris, that is, the Kyyptian Bacchus, was the, inventor of 
inalt liquor, as a relief to those countries where vines did not suc 
ceed, which is the reason assigned by Herodotus for the Egyptians 
using it. This. was also the liquor used in France, till the time of 
the emperor Probus, when vines were first planted there, Pliny 
says they called it cervisia,a word probably derived from. cervoises, 
which, among the ancient Gauls, signified beer. Julian, who was: 
governor of France, before he was emperor, vents his spleen against 
malt liquor, which necessity, or rather ignorance, in his time, had 
made the drink of that country. As there is a good deal of poetry» 
in the invention both of the person of this unknown Bacchus, and: 
of his qualities, the reader may not be displeased to find the epi- 
gram here: 


Tis; woSev ci Asovuce; ba yee roy candia Baxyav 
Ob a txiyiyvdcxw: roy Aids oldu peovoy, 

Keivos vinrag duds ob 08 redyov n pa ce Kearel, 
TH wevin Porgy, revlay ax asuyiwy. 

Te ct xen xarte Anunreicy ob Aisvucoy, 
Tlugoysvn parroy, xa) Beomor, ob Bedpesov. 


. 37 Sxnvovvras. Xenophon uses exnvh in the same sense in his 
Cyropedia, where he says ray oxnyny tis xoitny dszAvoy, they dissolved 
the feasi to retire to rest.. Hutchinson has supported this sense of 
the word from other passages out of our author. Had Leunclavius 
attended to them, he would uot have rendered this passage illos 
etiam milites et ab tectis reperiunt. D’Ablancourt has said niuch bet- 
ter, ils trouverent tout le monde a table, ’ 
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38 Tiaoe vty Déow woreusv. It must be observed that this is 
not the river Phasis, which falls into the Euxine sea, and to which 
sportsmen are obliged for the breed of pheasants. Delisle is of opi- 
nion, that the Phasis here mentioned is the Araxes, which falls into. 
the Caspian sea, the same whose impetuous course is so boldly de- 
scribed by Virgil, 


————— Pontem indignatus Araxes. 


39 Tlagiyysire 88 ois wAXOMs wagdyey Tods AdYous, aws tx) Od= 
Aayyos yivuro 73 sgarsuua. The translators do not seem to have 
atteaded to the force of the word wagéyey in this place ; it is a ini- 
litary term, and signifies to bring up the files in front, and march in 
a line, in which disposition Cheirisophus proposed to attack upon 
this occasion; this is called waeaywyn by Arrian, the reverse of 
which is iraywyn as inisdrns is of wagusdens. 


40 ‘Teas yao tywys, b Keigiooge, dxovw rods Nexsdecimeovious, sco 
ist ray duoiwv, 090s ix waidwv nrtaruy ptrrrev. Those who among, 
the Laeedemonians were called sua, and among the Persians éu6- 
tueo, by the Greeks, under which name Xenophon often. speaks of 
them in his Institution of Cyrus, agree very well with what the 
Gothic government calls peers, with us, and .0 the French, pairs, 
persons uf equal dignity. 


41 Aacd wirves diarsirovews wsydros. The explication of die 
Asiroveas, bronght by Hutchinson out of Suidas and Phavorinus, 
GrAjawy eTixouTas, does Not, in my opinion, give the author’s sense 
of it in this place: nobody doubts but the-e pines grew at some 
distance from one another; but Xenophon meaus that they grew 
in groups, aud thea diAsiravcws will have the same sense with de- 
tax Sevres in the second buok, where he spexks of the Rhodians be- 
ing disposed in platoons, for groups ia planting and painting are the 
same thing with platoons in tactics. D'’Ablancourt has artfully 
avoided the difficulty by saying generally, semes de grunds pins, 


42 Eriaulivera: avrov rs izves. Tam surprised to find tru, 
rendered both by Leunclavius and Hutchinson, wabo, when Suidas 
has explained it so particularly by wegi@égua@ éxdov, and to support 
that explanation, has quoted this very passage of Xenophon now bes 
fore us; and, for fear this. authority should not be thought sufficient 
to establish this sense of the word, the same author quotes part of an 
Inscription on the shield of Alexander of Phyllos, where trys is very 
particularly distinguished from éegaAés, which is properly umbo. 


Tagerta pevizuv wortuwvy bre, ynouria 8 
"Ou GA oy.——_—______. 


D'Ablancourt has evaded this difficulty also, by translating it gene. 
rally, “le prit em passant par son bouclier.” irus therefore is wha 
Homer calls @vrv0% wuyedern, where the ocean flowed in the diving 
shield which Velcanimade for Achilles, } : 
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"Ey 3’ ieiSes wrorcepoia wey oDives Oxsevaro 
a ~ 
Avruya wae muudtny cdntos winn wenroia 


Which Mr. Pope has translated with his usual elegance and exact- 
ness. 


“ In living silver seem’d the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.” 


The Latin translators, therefore, ought to have rendered it.ora, as 
Virgil has in that verse, where he speaks of the javelin thrown by. 
Pallas at Turnus, ” _ 


““——-—--—Viam clypei molita'per oras, 
Tandem etiam magno strinxerat de corpore Turni. 


43 Ait Xaddéwv. It is difficult to say what nation these were; IT 
am sensible Diodorus Siculus calls them Chalcideans; but we are 
much ia the dark as to them. The reader will,.bowever, observe, 
that these Chalybiais were a different people from those he will. 
find mentioned by our author in the next bouk. mi iy? 

“44 Mixot rod Free. Td ptvro bad abv tudurov way, axes cay 
mle aidoia toxdece Sa 6y 38 nal imoydsev. Julius Pollux. 


45 ’Avrl ray eriguyiay. These tassels with which the’ skirts of 
ancients armour were adorned, are, by our.author, in.his treatise, of 
horsemanship, called @wréguyss, which he says should be so large,. 
and in so great quantity, as to hide the lower part of the belly and 
thighs of the horseman, sgt 38 3 iteov nul re aidoie nal re xorw ai 
wriguyss toadras xal rocavras towour, dee shyt re pidrn. 


46 Rusdny. Busan Bdidiv, o cives Boiravoy Abyoves, Hesychius. a 


47 Miav Adyyny Fev. This seems to have deserved some atten. 
tion from the translators. What Xenophon calls asyya here, Julius 
Pollux, speaking of the different parts of a spear, calls aizpa. 
The sharp. iron at the other end, with which they fixed their pikes 
in-the ground, the same author calls cavparhe, after Homer, who 
describes the pikes of Diomede and his companions in that pos- 
ture, 

——iyxen 06 oO 
"Oo tal cavewriivos tAuAaTO—— 


Timagine the pikes of the Chalybians had not this lower iron. 


48 “OSes wives iuteay dpovras Sé2a7rav. Ido not know whether 
the Latin translators have rendered’ this passage with perspicuity 
enough; they bave said, “a quo et unde dierum quingue spatio 
mare conspecturi essen'!.” Of which this seems to be the. sense, 
that the guide said-he would earry them, to, a place, from whence 
they should see the séa in five days afterthey-arrived there; buitbis 
is not the sense of our author; for it is obvious from what follows,, 
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that the five days were ‘to be counted from the time he began to 
conduct them, nor from the time they arrived at the place to which 
he was to conduct them. Accordingly we find, that in five days he 
led them (to the mountain, from which they saw the sea. D’Ablan- 


court has said much better, “ il promit de montrer la mer aux soldats 
dans cing jours.” 


49 Aagtixovs dixa, See note 12, page 4. 


50 Tay Kéaywy. We have been a long time following Xenophon” 
through. countries, the greatest part of whuse inhabitants are scarce 
known but by his history. We are now beginning to tread upon 
classical ground, where almost every mountain, every river, and 
every city, is rendered famous by the actions of the Greeks and 
Romans, but more so by their writings. The Colchians are im- 
mortalized by the Argonautic expedition, but their origin is not so 
generally known. Dionysius Periegetes, after Herodotus, makes 
them a colony of the A°gyptians, 


Tide 33 woxyav Movrao, pera x Seve Tuvdagidduy 
Korver yvauerdoucs, wernavoss Alyvaroio, 
Kavecoov tyyis tovtes.—— 


Herodotus says they were either settled there by Sesostris, or, being 
unwilling to follow bim any furtber, remained there. This he sup- 
ports by several arguments, asthat they were blacks, and had curled 
hair, but chiefly because the Colchians, the Egyptians, and Ethio- 
pians, were the only people in the world that originally used circum- 
cision; the Pheenicians and Syrians in Palestine themselves ac- 
knowledging that they learned it from the Egyptians: Herodotus 
adds, that the Aigypuians and Colchians agreed also in-their way of 
living, and spoke the same language. If, by the Syrians in Pa- 
Jestine, he means the Jews, as it is very probable, his opinion opens 
so large a field for argument, that, to treat it cursorily would not be 
doing justice to a subject of so much consequence, and to go the 
whole length of it, would be not only invading the province of gen- 
tlemen much more capable of discussing it than myself, but would 
also swell this annotation much beyond its due length. , 


51H wiv yao Qnaays diuaoracIiceros 2b9ds. The reasons given 
here by Xonophon for attacking this wountain in columns, rather 
than in a line, being the same with those alleged by Polybius, in 
his dissertation upon the Macedonian phalanx, for the advantages 
which the Roman legions had over it, I thought the English reader 
would not be displeased with a translation of this Dissertation, 
wherein we find a much more particular description of the Macedo- 
nian phalanx, and of all its operations, than is to be met with in any 
other author, particularly, since the seventeenth book of Polybius, 
in which this Dissertation is, not being entire, has not, that 1 know 
of, been translated into our language. From the reasoning both of 
Xenophon and Polybius, it may be gathered that Philip, the son of 
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Amyntas, and father to Alexander the Great, who we find, hy Die- 
dorus Siculus, instituted the Macedonian phalanx, did not improve 
the Greek discipline by that institution. 


52 Tz dt cuyvy. The accident, here mentioned by Xenophon, is 
accounted for by Pliny, and further explained by Tournefort. The 
first says there is a kind of honey found in this country, called, from 
its effect, menomenon ; that is, that those who eat of it are seized 
with madness. He adds, that the common opinion is, that this 
houey is gathered from the flowers of a plant, called rhododendros, 
which is very common in those parts. Tournefort, when he was in 
that country, saw there two plants, which he calls chamerhododendres, 
the first with leaves like the medlar, and yellow flowers ; and the 
other with leaves like the laurocerasus, and purple flowers; this, be~ 
says, is probably the rhododendros of Pliay, because the people of 
the country look upon the honey that is gathered from its flowers to 
produce the effects described by Xenophon. 


53 TPBea psIQvovew idxscav. Resscmblotent a des yvrognes, says 
D’Ablancourt. Methinks he should have rather said a des gens 
yvres, for I believe it will be allowed, that, in his language, wn yvrogne 
signifies an hahitual drinker, and wn homme yore, a man who is ac- 
tually: drunk. 


54 Els TeassZoovra. As this was a Greek city, the Greeks found 
themselves here in safety, after their long and glorious march. The 
port, which is on the east ef the town, was built by the emperor 
Adrian, as we find by Arrian, who, in his Periplus of the Euxive 
Sea, which he dedicates to that emperor, says, “ that he was making 
a port there, for, before, there was no more than a station, where 
ships could only ride at anchor, with safety, in the summer time.” 
évravSa od ewois Aieeva’ WaAGS yee doov aroraAcis wee Erous, 20- 
os iv. Tournefort says this port is now called Platana, and is inuch 
neglected hy the Turks. 


55 Srddiov, Acauyov, Waanv, Wdypenv, Mayxedériv. The five 
games, so much celebrated in Greece, are contained in the following 
pentameter verse, 


"Ardpa, Wodwxtiny, icxoy, axOVTA, WAN. 


Leaping, running, throwing of the disk, and of darts, and wrestling. 
The first is not here taken notice of; under the second is cowpre- 
hended gadiov and déasyos, the former being a course of six hundred 
feet, 73 sadiov txts arodes x’. Suidas. and the latter containing twen- 
ty-four stadia, fou 38 6 ddAsyos xd. eddie, id. It ix possible that 
waan may, in that verse, be taken for dvaxAmworeéan, that is, that 
both boxing and wrestling might be comprehended onder the word 
wéan, which in thet case will be the same with wayxgeriey, since 
this consisted both of boxing and wrestling, wayxeariasaiss Z9An- 
THis WUKTaAls, of THIS xen) nai Tos Wecl wuxtouaroves. Suidas, 
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However we find them distinguished by Xenophon upon this occa- 
sion. 


56 Toads yag xartenoer. In this sense Horace uses the word 
descendo. 





—hic generosior 
Descendat in campum petitor. 


57 Wess ctv Bway, It is very probable, as Hutchinson has ob- 
served, that this altar might be one of those taken notice of by Ar- 
tian, in his Periplus, which, he says, were standing in his time, and 
built of rough-stone. 


58 "Ava 98 weds od ioyueis BeSiov worus Bddnv earogeveveo of tre 
Not only the sense of the words, but their order admirably repre- 
sents the labour of the horses, in climbing the steep ascent. Homer 
has led the way in this, asin all other beauties both of thought and 
style. With what difficulty does Sisyphus crowd up the stone to 
the top of the hill ? 


Aday dyvw wernt work Adpov 





And then, with what celerity does it come bounding down? 


—torsira amtdoyds KUAIOETO Aas AVRIONS. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISSERTATION. 


i He places Byzantium in 43° 5’. Bithyniea Promontorium 43¢ 
20’. Heraclea, Ponti 43° 10’. Parthenii Ostia 45° 10’. Sinope 
44°, Halys Ostia 43° 10’. Amisus 43° 6, and Trapezus 43° 5’, 
So that Mr. Greaves (Philosoph. Transact. No. 178.) had no occa- 
sion to have recourse to Ptolemy’s Almagest. Magn. to prove there 
is no error crept into the text, with regard to the latitude of Byzan- 
tium, since all these places correspond with it, and particularly 
Chalcedon, which stood over against it, he puts exactly in the same 
datitute, viz. 45° 5’. 


2 I say in 36° 30’, though I might have said less; for he places 
the middle of Rhodes’ in 35°. | Xanthi Fluv. Ostia in 36° 0"). Pha- 
selis 36° 25’, and Issus 36° 25’. 


3 In Clio, cap. 72. 


4 Book 2, in the beginning. 
z 
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5 Book 2, page 106, and in other places. 


6 There might another reason be assigned for Ptolemy’s placing 
Byzantium so far to the Northward, and that is his ‘making a de- 
gree of the great circle to consist of but five hundred stadia, whereas 
in reality it contains very near six hundred and five: so that the 
greater the distance, the more in proportion are the number of de- 
grees increased ; six of Ptolemy’s not being quite equal to five of 
the great circle. And thus we find that the distance between Alex- 
andria in Egypt, the place of Ptolemy’s residence, and Byzantium, 
is in reality about ten degrees, the former being near thirty-one, the 
latter in forty-one ; whereas Ptolemy increasing one degree in five, 
has placed Byzantium in forty-three. However, as Hipparchus in 
Strabo does affirm, that Byzantium is by observation exactly in the 
same latitude with Massalia, ®yai yae ty Bugavrio tiv abrov sivas Ad~ 


ov TOU Yyrapeavos cxeds THY Oxide, Ov Eimty 6 TluSées ty Masoaarig ; and. 


as Ptolemy makes them exactly the same, viz. wy. 16. 43, 5, [ think 
itis most probable he was misled by those authorities. We may 
from this be convinced how little stress ought to be laid upon the 
observations of the ancients, and how far their authority is to. be 
Telied on, with regard to the motion of the poles of the earth. Mr. 
Cassini, in the Mem. of the Acad. Royale has treated this subject 
in a very curious and ample manner; after which [ am surprised 
how M. Voltaire (Philosophie de Neuton, cap, 23) could espouse 
this opinion of the Poles shifting after the rate of one minute in 100 
years, and affirm that the A°gyptian astronomers had made regular 
observations of the heavens for two whole revolutions of the poles: 
which makes the A‘gyptians a very ancient nation indeed; for two 
revolutions amount to no less than 4,520,000 years. This he ga- 
thers from Herodotus, who says that the A.gyptian annals mention 
the sun’s rising twice in the West. A consequence this, which no- 
thing but an exalted yvenius could have drawn! But we must re- 
member this gentleman is a poet as well as a philosopher. 


7 He says, “ It is allowed by most people, that the line which is 
drawn from the Streights of Gibraltar through the fare of Messina, 
Athens, and Rhodes, makes all these places lie under the same pa- 
rallel. It is also allowed that this line (from the Streights to the 
Fare) passes somewhere very near the middle of the sea. Now we 
are assured by navigators, that the greatest distance from France 
(from the Gulph of Lyons) to Africa is no more than 5000 stadia: 
and consequently that this is the breadth of the Mediterranean in 
the broadest place. So that from the aforesaid Line to the farther 
corner of the Gulph of Lyons, must be 2500 stadia, and to Massalia 
somewhat less because it stands more Southward than the bite of 
the Bay. But from Rhodes to Byzantium is 4900 stadia; so that 
the parallel of Byzantium must be a great deal more Northward 
(eoad aexeixnwesgos) than that of Massalia.” Pag. 115. ‘he fallacy 
of this argument is quickly perceived, by only casting an eye upon 
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any commen map, where we shall find the difference of latitude be- 
tween Rhodes and Constantinople is not four degrees, that is, not 
2500 stadia; aud that the parallel of the Streights runs into the 
coast of Africa, 


8 Some of these Mr. Spelman has followed in note 31, Book 
IV. page 55, where he says that Armenia lies between the 40th 
and 43rd degrees of latitude; whereas Trebisond lies in 41° 4’, so 
that Armenia cannot reach at most to above forty and a half. 


9 I shall speak more particularly of this march, when I come to 
take notice of M. Delisle’s computations. 


10 I would recommend the following passage in Diodorus Sicnlus 
to the consideration of the next editor of that author, ‘O 38 Kogos,. 
iwsidn WAL why Kiduxiav, xal wapuyivndn weds woaruy ‘loody, tori ae 
Aarrns wiv xtimtvay, toxarny O° odoay ous Kidscles, xarurdspous eis 
eiryy. Booth translates it, “ Having marched almost through all 
Cilicia, he took shipping, and arrived at last by sea at Issus, the ut- 
most city of that country, near the sea-side.” Which is indeed a 
verbal translation of the Latin version ; but how to reconcile it with 
the original, or with Xenophon’s account of this march, L confess, 
IT cannot tell, : 


11 Alexandria penes Issum long. 69° 10”, lat. 36° 10’.. Myrian- 
dus 69° 10’, lat. 35° 50'.. Mr. Delisle has placed this town fifteen 
minutes to the North of Alexandrete. 


12 Because the inhabitants of that eeuntry worshipped them as 
gods. See Book I, page 22. 


13 Travels published by J. Ray, Part I. c, & ‘ 

14 Thus we find Xenophon applies this measure of one hundred 
feet to some of the rivers of Cilicia, which other authors call no 
more than brooks falling from Mount Taurus cross a small plain 
into the sea. 


15 In this manner Rauwolf says the Euphrates is half a league 
broad at Bubylon ; whereas Sir Thomas Herbert says it is only al- 
most double the breadth of the Thames at London. At Bir, Rau- 
wolf says, it is a mile broad; Maundrel, that it is as broad as the 
Thames at London. 


16 Tavernier mentions two rivers between Alexandretta and 
Aleppo ; over the first he says is a bridge very long and strongly 
built, Book IL. cap. 1. But in this he is mistaken, the bridge and 
causeway being laid over the bog above mentioned: the other he 
calls Atrora, and says that upon rains it is not fordable. This is the 

_ Ephrin, the fording ef which dves frequently so much damage to 
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the bales of goods, that our Turkey merchants, some years ago, pre- 
posed to build a bridge over it at their own expense; but the Turks 
would not consent, and so the design was dropped. 


17 I shall speak of this more particularly towards the end of this 
Dissertation. 


18 Book xvi. page 741. “A xopicStvee cis OdWanov, sudiors torre: 
tite Ty worawe xaruxomioDives péxes Bacvraves, it is certain that 
Strabo, in composing such a work as his Geography is, must con- 
sult a very great variety of authors; and though he himself always 
makes use of the stadium. in computing of distances, yet in trar- 
scribing other writings, he might sometimes be forced to adopt other 
terms: for instance, in this place, he might meet with seSwols tara, 
and put it down so, as not being able to determine the exact guan- 
tity; which some ignorant scribe, seeing sadies in all other pieces 
made use of, might change, and think he had done his author great 
Services 


19 What Pliny says, Book v. cap. 26. Scinditur Euphrates a Zeug~ 
mate octoginta tribus millibus passunm; et parte lena in llesopotamiam, 
nadit per ipsam Seleuciam, circa eam prefluenti infusus Tigii, is sath- 
cient to persuade us, that either there is some error in ihe text, or 
that Zeugma was a lax term applied to several place; for Zeugma, 
properly so called, stood somewhere near the place where Bir now 
stands, from whence, to the end of the mountains of Mesopotamia, 
is near three hundred miles; and from thence to the plain country 
of Babylonia, where this division most assuredly was, must be above 
four hundred miles; so that instead of eighty, perhaps it should 
be eight hundred. 


20 De diversis nimirum expeditionibus intelligende videntur disere- 
pantes auctorum narrationes. Dissert. page 8. 


21. The desert begins two or three leagues from Aleppo. Taver- 
nier, Book II. cap. 3. 


22 He says, that “on the 9th of October they came to a point 
called Eusy, which took them up more than half a day to pass.” So 
that if they were above half a day in reaching the point, it is pro- 
bable that the bent of the river was more than double, and must 
take them more than a day to get round, which could not be an in- 
considerable distance, as the stream was in their favour. 


23 Book IL. page 82, &c. 


24 This river Rauwolf calls Chabu, (not observing the ¢ in the 
termination) and says there is a castle named Sere at the mouth of 
it, P. ii. cap. 5. There was a castle in this place in the days of Ju- 
lian the Apostate, which Zosimus calls Circesium, Book iit. 
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«25 Xenophon says no Jess than three thousand and sixty stadia, 
but tbis I shall speak more particularly to by and by. 


26 See Mr. Spelman’s note 116. Book I. page 24. 


27 Chap. xsiv. v. 25. Pliny also says, that the Tigris overflows 
in such a manner, as to run into a river which falls into the Eu- 
phrates, B. vi. cap. 27. Now if it does this in the upper parts, 
where i's current is so very swift, as to merit the appellation of Ar- 
row, what can we expect in the lower country, where the land is flat, 
and its stream more gentle? 


28 Increscit (nempe Euphrates) statis diebus, Mesopotamiam inun- 
dans, sole obtinente vicesimam partem Cancri: minui incipit in Virgine, 
Leone transgresso. In totum vero remeut in vicesima nona parte Virgi- 
nis, B. v. 26. 


29 Look xvi. p. 738. 


30 Dean Prideaux, Connec. Part 1. Book ii. adheres to this sense 
of Strabo, though he quotes Diodorus Siculus, who tells us, Book ii. 
that the bridge of Babylon wes five stadia long. Now instead of 
correcting Strabo by such an ‘authority, he gives it this unnatural 
turn, viz. that the bridge must be a great deal longer than the river 
was broad; though he hiwself has but just before told us, that the 
person who built this bridge had banked up the river on each side 
with brick, in such a manner as the river could never overflow; so 
that to make the bridge five times as long as the distance between 
these two banks, must be a needless, not to say a ridiculous piece 
of work. 


51 It must here be observed, that when travellers mention the 
breadth of rivers, we must not take what they say to be strictly 
true: they have no instruments with them to determine distances ; 
and had they instruments, the generality would not know how to 
make use of them. What Rauwolf says in this place, must be un- 
derstood as spoken very much at large, half a league being thirteen 
stadia. Diodorus Siculus, we have seen, makes the bridge over it 
five stadia. Now as a bridge is by much more easily measured than 
a river, aud as Xenophon makes it four stadia at Thapsacus, we m2y 
suppose that five stadia, a little more than half an English mile, was 
the breadth of the Euphrates at Babylon. 


32 For instance, he tells us that Ninus enlarged Nineveli the 
Great upon Tigris, formerly called Nysib and Rauhaboth, and since 
Mosul, being indeed rather the rains of Seleucia. Pag. 9296. He 
also informs us from Xenophon, that Cyrus had one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of pounds when he marched against his brother 
Artaxerxes, Pag. 249. ; 
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33 Journey from Aleppo to Beer, April 20, where he tells us, 
that the river is as broad as the Thames at London, and that a long 
bullet-gun could not shoot a ball over it, but it dropt into the water. 
By this it appears that it isa great deal broader than the Thames at 
London, for a common fowling-piece will carry a ball, without any 
elevation, more than twice the breadth of the Thames at Blackwall. 
At London bridge the Thames is nine hundred feet over: now sup- 
posing it one hundred feet more at Blackwall, will make it one thou- 
sand, that doubled is two thousand, almost three stadia and 1-half; 
so that we may conclude this at least to be the breadth of the Eu- 
phrates at Jerabolus. Pliny says, Book v. cap. 24. “ Arabiam inde 
leva, Oreon dictam regionem, trischena mensura, dextraque Com- 
Magenem, disterminat (nempe Euphrates).” P. Hardouin observes 
upon the place, “ Amnem ibi Jatum esse ait scheenus tribus.” Now 
Fliny assures us, Book xii. cap. 14. the schenus consists of forty 
stadia, or five Roman miles; so that according to Hardouin, the 
Euphrates mast be fourteen English miles broad at Bir. However, 
as the sentence will admit another construction, we have no occa- 
sion to father such an absurdity upon Pliny. I do not know whe- 
ther it is worth while to take notice of a small mistake or two in 
Delisle’s maps. _ He makes the Euphrates five hundred feet broad, 
and the pyramid near Larissa upon the Tigris two hundred paces 
high, and one hundred paces square. Whereas Xenophon makes 
the river four stadia broad, i. e. five hundred paces, or two thousand 
five hundred feet; and the pyramid one hundred feet square, and 
two hundred hich. 


34 I conclude so from the many beautiful ruins found there, 


and especially from the remains of a bridge said to be thereabouts. 
Vide Maundrel ubi supra. : 


35 Scripture Chronology, Book i. cap. t. 
36 The Arabians place it 33° 20’. Bochart in 34° 15’. 


37 The French place Paris in 20° long. and therefore Mr. Delisle 
makes the longitude of Alexandretta to be but 54° 15’. However, 
as we reckon London 19° East from Ferro, and Paris 4° #5’ from 
London; aud as Mr, Chazelles found the meridian distance be- 
tween Paris and Scanderin to be ¢® 16’, i. e. 34°, so the true lon- 
gitude of Scandenin is 55° 25’, 


38 This way of reckoning is in some measure confirmed by Jose- 
piu, Antiq. vill. c..6. where he says that Thadomira (jhat is Pal- 
myra) was one day’s journey trom ihe Kuphrates, and six from 
Gieat Babylon. Here, by day’s journey, is meant the horseman’s 
journey, or sixty miles; so that from the Euphrates over-against 
Palmyra to Babylon is three hundred miles. But Thapsacus stands 
somewhat were to the West than this part of the Euphrates; that 
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is, the course of the river is S. and by E. and S.S, E. so that three 
hundred geographical miles must be pretty, near the true meridian 
distance between Thapsacus and Babylon. Pliny indeed affirms, 
Book v. cap, 25. that from Palmyra to Seleucia upon the Tigris is 
three hundred and thirty-seven miles; but as other copies say five 
hundred and thirty-seven, 1 must leave it to the decision of the 
critics. 


39 Mr. Delisle makes the distance between Babylon and Scan- 
deriin to be pretty nearly equal to that between Scanderfin and 
Smyrna. Now the meridian distance of the two latter of these 
places is by observation found to be nine degrees ; so, as the dif- 
ference of longitude between Scandertin and Babylon is nine de- 
grees. 


40 Plutarch (in Artax.) speaking of the loss of this battle, lays 
all the blame upon Clearchus, for not, according to Cyrus’s order, 
bringing his Greeks to front the king’s centre ; but I think the con-— 
duct ot Clearchus may be easily vindicated. ‘This general very well 
knew, from the mock-encounter at Tyrizgum, what was to be ex- 
pected from the rest of Cyrus's. forces, viz. that they would run 
away at the first onset, and himself with his handful of Greeks be 
left alone to encounter with the king’s army. A handful they. 
might be calied with the greatest propriety, being thirteen thousand 
against one million two hundred thousand, (for so many the king’s 
arty was supposed to consist of) Clearchus therefore kept close to 
the river, with a design not to be surrounded by such prodigious 
numbers; which, had it happened at the beginning of the battle, 
before the Greeks had tried the Persian metal, might have dis- 
heartened his men, and lost the day. Had Cyrus relied upon Clee 
archus’s promise, (viz. that al) should go well) aud watied patiently 
for the event, all had gone weil, he had won the day, and been 
king of Persia. { 


41 I suppose here that they were conducted to the left towards 


the Tigris, aud not suffered to pass within sight of Babylon. 


42 He does not indeed give it any name in his maps of this exe 
pedition, but in his other maps he makes it the lake of Van. 


43 Part ii. cap. ix. This must be understood with some allow- 
ance: Rauwolf assures us he was in very great fear while he forded 
this river, and therefore might think it tour or five Umes bigger than 
in reality it is. 


44 This place is stil known by the name of Harpel. Rauwelfg 
ubi sup. 


45 Entitled, “Determination Geographique de la Situation et 
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de |’Etendue de Pays Traversée,” &c, in the Memoirs of the Acad. 
Royale, An- 1721. p. 56. 


46 Mr. Delisle brings Herodotus to prove, that there were in 
these parts three rivers of the name of Tigris. This he does in 
order to shew, that the Greeks did not approach near the head of 
the Tigris properly so called, viz. that which flows by Diarbekir; 
but supposes it the most easterly branch. However, he might have 
saved himself a good deal of trouble, had he atiended te Xenophon’s 
words, who does not say they passed the head of the Tigris, or 
were near it, but only, that they were now advanced above it. Vol. 
i. page 268. 


47 This places Ertzrum farther to the East, than any geographer 
T can meet with will allow. I am surprised that neither Mr, D’An- 
ville, nor the English editor of Du Halde’s China, in folio, take 
any notice at all of this circuwstance, in determiniug the situation 
of the Caspian sea. The greatest longitude they are willing to al- 
Jow to Astrakhan, is but 68° 55’, very little more than this of Ertz- 
rum ; whereas there must be at least four degrees difference be- 
tween them. Observations are material evidences in geography. 
The Acad. Royal, An. 1699. assures us, these situations were 
grounded epon observations. How therefore this article could slip 
the notice of persons so much interested in the discovery of it, is 
to me very surprising. Not but that L have reasons (to myself very 
strong ones) to think that those places are not situated so far to the 
East ; however, as there is no reasoning against facts, I desist. 


48 Tavernier says it is four days journey for the horse-caravan : 
but then I imagine he must reckon the passing of the river into the 
time. Book II. cap. iv. 


49 This cannot be, because had they advanced up the Tigris as 
far as Mousul, they must have passed the Lycus, which, as it is 
larger than any river they passed after the Tigris, Xenophon must 
have taken notice of it. 


50 Especially if we allow, as above, three degrees for their west- 
ing on the banks of the Tigris. There is in Xenophon one material 
article not taken notice of by Mr. Delisle, and that is, that where 
they crossed the river Teleboas, the country was called the Western 
Armenia; which name would but ill suit with the country two hun- 
dred miles East of Ertzrum. 


51 Arrian, who measured the Euxine, makes it from the mouth 
ef the Thracian Bosphorus to Trebisond seven thousand and thirty- 
five stadia, that is, about eight hundred and five miles English. 
Tournefort does not always mention the distances ; but, by what he 
says, we may gather he made it about eight hundred miles, whereas 
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Tavernier makes it nine hundred and seventy miles, and Gimelli 
nine hundred, 


52 His meaning is, that upon his supposition it agrees pretty well 
with modern observations, i. e. from Babylon to Trebisond is about 
half so much as Xenophon makes it. 


53 One step or common stride in walking; whereas the pace was 
the return of the same foot, or two strides. 


54 Kal civ waSnuarinar door 7d whyeIos dvaroyi<ecSas aeioavrus 
v7s megiPigcias, sis TET Tagdnovre Aeyovos sivecs Mugicidas 501WY.—- 
Which cannot be understood that any one had actually measured 
the contents of a degree; but only that they had guessed at the 
whole by computation or reckoning. 


55 Acad. Royale, anno 1694. Pliny calls this undertaking of 
Eratosthenes Improbum ausum; but adds, Verum ita subtili argu- 
mentationg comprehensum, ut pudeat non credere. Book ii. caps 
108, 


‘56 Aristotle died in the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, and: 
Eratosihenes was born in the hundred and twenty-sixth. 


57 T cannot pass without taking notice of a mistake in Tourne- 
fort, who says, Vol ii, Let. 6. that one of these branches runs a 
day's journey to (he South of Ertzrum, the other a day and a half, 
or two day’s journey to the North of it; whereas, he hus told us but 
just before, that the bridge of Elijah is but about six miles from 
Ertzrum. It is well known that, in the East, great distances are 
measured by days journeys, small ones by hours: it is therefore 
probable, that in discoursing abont the country, he was told it was 
so many hours journey, which he put down journée, without distin- 
guishing it from a day’s journey. Calmet says, that Strabo and 
Pliny differ from each other almost in every thing concerning the 
Euphrates. For that Pliny represents it first ranning to the South, 
and then to the West; whereas Strabo affirms that it first rans West, 
and then South. However, upon examination, I believe they will 
be found to agree exactly ; and that Calmet has mistaken Pliny’s 
meaning. This great naturalist, B. v. cap. 24 compares Mount 
Taurus and the Euphrates to two great champions contending with 
each other: that the mountain, though twelve miles broad, is no& 
able to stop the river; but however prevails so far, as not to saffer 
it to have its way, but diverts it to the South, whereas before ita 
course was Westward. 


58 Tournefort, vol. ii, let. 6. 


59 Page 51. 
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60 B. xi. p. 524. Where he says he led him round about more 
than double the direct way, txolncs wAtoy 4 Irdaciay rns ebdeims, 
Sid dom, xa) avodiay, xack xuxromogsias. 


61 That is, had he conducted them to towns where they could 
get provisions. But instead of this, he carried them into desolate 
countries, where he concluded they must of course be starved ; 
where the first people they could mect with were the Taochians and 
Chalybians, who kept all their provisions in such fastnesses, as the 
bailiff might imagine it was impossible for them tu force, And in- 
deed he was not much mistaken in his aim; for had they nog with 
great courage, and no small address, stormed the Taochian moun- 
reg it is more than probable they had every one perished with 

unger. 


62 The villages of this country do retain the same form to this 
day. Gimelli, P. i. B. 3. ¢. 3. tells us, “ He was in dispute with 
himself, whether to call the houses caves or stables, for they are dug 
out of the earth; that the roofs are upon a level with the surface of 
the earth; and that the men and beasts lodge together in them.” 


63 The main of his argument consists in this, that Constantine 
Porphyrogonetes says, that the Phasis runs vear Theodosipolis, 
that it parted his empire from Iberia, and was likewise called Erax. 
Now Theodosipolis stood near the place where Ertzrum now stands , 
and therefore if the Colchian Phasis rises somewhere in this coun- 
try, and flows North, it would run as near that city as the Araxes 
could do, and would naturally serve as a boundary between Iberia 
and the Greek empire. As to the name, it proves very little; for 
as aras signifies a rapid stream, the Persians applied it to a great 
many rivers. 


64 Pliny, Book vi. cap. 9. says, “ Araxes eodem monte oritur, 
quo Euphrates vi. Mill. Passuum intervallo 3” which is confirmed in 
some measure by Tournefort, who tells us, Vol. ii. L. 7. that the 
Araxes runs by Assancala, which is but six hours from Ertzrum. 


65 B. x. p. 498. and again B. xi. p. 529. he says, Torame? 8 
warsious wiv tow iv oH xaga® yrugmewrara dt Ddois piv xal Adxos. 


66 Ican find nothing to convince me that the Hebrews ever used 
the ) as a consonant. The 3 pronounced soft, as some European 
nations do at present, supplied the place of v. Thus 3s. 92\M 
Thubal Cain, is Vulcan; paw) shebang, is seven, and the like. The } 
is, I imagine, the waw, the o or u of the East, and is always used ag 
a vowel. 


66 B. xxxiii. c. 3. 


67 C. xv. speaking of Scythia, “ Istic et Crystallus, quem licet 
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pars major Europe et particula Asie subministrat, pretiosissimum 
tamen Scythia edit.” 


68 B. xxxvii.c. 5. 


69 The original of this mistake seems to me to come from Pliny, 
who says that the Euphrates is divided; (vid. p, 20.) that one 
branch falls into the Tigris at Seleucia, the other runs through Ba- 
bylon, and is lost in the bogs. | However, in another ‘place he in- 
forms us, that this part of the river which runs through Seleucia 
was an artificial canal. Book vi. cap. 28 he calls it Fossa, and tells 
us who it was that made it. This was known afterwards by the 
name of Nahar Malcha, the King’s River. Strabo tells us the land 
was so rotten, that the canals which circulated the water were very 
subject to fill up, so that Alexander caused new ones to be made. 
At the junction of one of these with the Tigris, Seleucia was built. 
Trajan and Severus afterwards cleansed this canal for the passage 
of their fleets to the Tigris, Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxiv. cap. 6. 
says, id. (viz. “ flumen regium, which he also calls fossile flamen) an- 
tehac Trajanus, posteaque Severus, egesto solo, fodiri in modum ca- 
nalis amplissimi studio curaverat summo, ut aquis illuc ab Euphrate 
transfusis, naves ad Tigridem commigrarent.” Notwithstanding 
which when Jnlian the Apostate came hither, he was forced to 
cleanse it. Zosiinus indeed says, (B. iii.) the King’s River had water 
in it, but not enough to carry the emperor's fleet without being 
cleansed: whereas Amm. Marcell. positively aflirms that it was 
quite dry; all which plainly proves that this was not the natural 
course of the river, Rauwolf and Herbert both affirm that these 
two rivers meet a little below Babylon; but as they took it upon 
trust we must believe Tavernier, who was an eye-witness. Besides, 
did the rivers join so near Bagdat, why do they complain of selling 
their boats for a trifle at Elago? They might carry them to Bagdat, 
and have as good a market for them as any in the East. But the 
truth is, the canals are choaked up, and there is no getting thither 
in a boat, but by going above eight hundred miles round about. 


70 Pliny, B. vi. c. 27. “ Inter duoruom amnium ostia xxv. mill. 
passuum fuere, aut (ut alii tradunt) vii. mill. utroque navigabili: sed 
longo tempore Euphratem praclusere Orcheni et accole agros rigan- 
tes; nec nisi Pasitigri defertur in mare.” 

71 B.ii.c. & 

72 Dissert. p. xiv. 


73 So that Mr. Hutchinson had no occasion to correct Diodorus. 


74 B.ii.c. 43. To wiv obv reairoy (sc. SxbSa) wage viv Aoazny 
werapiy dAiyor MaTaxovy CavTsAws wal dik THY adoviay KuTAPoWEuEvOL. 
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75 Diodorus Siculus says fifteen days: but in this, and severa 
other particulars, he differs so much from Xenophon, that I suspect, 
in drawing up the account of this expedition, he made use of some 
ether author. 


76 I take no notice of the places they touched at, because Mr. 
Spelman’s notes are as full as.can be desired. 


77 Page 15. 
78 Page 27, &c. 
79 Page 29, &c. 


80 What puts this beyond all dispute, are the distances, which 
are only computed to Cotyora: for from Ephesus to the battle are 
ene million six thousand and fifty, and from the battle to Cotyora 
one million eight thousand six hundred stadia, in all three million 
four thousand six hundred and fifty, the whole sum mentioned by 
Xenophon at the end of the book, without taking any notice of their 
travels after they left Cotyora. 


81 Introduction, p. viii. 
82 That is, the first month after the summer solstice. 


83 “ Cotyora venerant octo (vel quinque potius, ut Series Histo- 
riz postulare videtur) post pugnam mensibus.” 


84 Usher copies Diodorus in all these particulars, and yet after- 
wards says, ‘ commissa pugna est sub initium Anni 4. Olympiadis 
xciv.” 


85 He supposes that Cyrus, having spent the summer and wins 
ter in preparing for the expedition, set out in the spring of the 
fourth of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, and that the Greeks returned 
late in the spring following. 


86 Page 187. 


87 This work came out under the name of Themistogenes of Sy- 
racuse; and Xenophon himself refers to it under this title in the 
second Book of his History. But the world was soon convinced 
who was the true author; for there are not only several passages in 
it which Xenophon himself alone could know, but it is likewise 
penned with so much harmony and sweetness, as could flow from 
no other than the Attic Bee. Indeed it is the opinion of some 
learned men, that Themistogenes did write an account of the expe- 
dition, which Xenophon refers to, as above; but that he afterwards 
wrote one himself, which is the work we have now extant. How- 


SSS 
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ever we shall find this very unlikely, when we reflect that our "Ayd- 
Caeis was wrote while Xenophon lived in ease and peace at mie 
and his sons were alive; whereas his Greek History was not drawn 
up till after the battle of Mantinea ; when Scilus was destroyed, 
Xenophon removed to Corinth, and one of his sons slain: so that 
Scilus was destroyed some time before this battle, and the Expedition 
must be written before the Greek History. 


88 Page 281. 


89 It is probable he wrote this history to vindicate his honour, 
and published it under another name to avoid the imputation of va- 
nity. There were other accounts, it is likely, of this expedition, 
which either blamed his conduct, or were silent as to its merit. 
What confirms me in this opinion, is the relation which Diodorus 
Siculus gives of the same transactions, which not only varies from 
Xenophon in abundance of particulars, but never mentions his name 
where he must deserves it, viz. in conducting the most memorable 
retreat that ever was performed in any period of time. This he at- 
tributes to Cheirisophus, by saying that he was chosen general, B. 
xiv.c. 5. The only time [ can find he mentions Xenophon’s name, 
is his warring against the Thracians. B. xiv. c. 6. 


90 "Eye oby roy tx coins aorews sournyav maeodoxe ravrTe aie; 
eroiav 8 waAsniay tuavra tADsiv avapetvw , & yao tywry’ tri aeeeluregos 
Zoouas, ty rhwtoov weodw tmavrov res @oAcwios, where it is plain by 
eescbureoos, that he looked upon himself as tov young to command. 


91 Page 47. 


92 Page 50. As the oldest officer, the rest being without ex- 
perience. If we may guess at the rest by the ages of those men- 
tioned, they must all be young men. Proxenus was but thirty, 
Agias and Socrates about forty, when put to death. 


FE AL PE GLE ET LET 





BOOK V. 


1 TAciy +d Aeray. Xenophon, as we shall see afterwards, perpe- 
tually uses a07 aogetes 9a, to travel by land, in opposition to watiy, 
to travel by sea. There is a very remarkable passage in the Insti- 
tution of Cyrus, where our author, speaking of the posts instituted 
by the first Cyrus, says that these posts, performed by borses, were 
the most expeditious method of travelling by land, ray avSearivey 
welh mocuay aven caxicn. But our author is not singular in this 
use of the word; Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the expedition of 
Artaxerxes against Evagoras, king of Cyprus, calls his Jand-army, 
though it consisted of horse, as weil as toot, weSev sparcupen ; his 

G 
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words are these; od wiv yao alr sodreume Mugiddoy hy rercxoved 
guy ixxevos. 1 imagine this sense of the word in Greek may have 
given occasion to the phrase pedibus ire in the Latin authors, and to 


pe in particular, to say, Lucius Casar pedibus Adrametum pro- 
ugerat. 


2 °Qeme ’Oduecsde. This relates to Ulysses arriving asleep in 
Ithaca, where the Pheacian sailors left bin) in that condition, 


Kaede’ ag’ ia) Yawddw tSecay, dedunutvo vaya. 


I mention this verse to shew that D’Ablancourt had no reason to 


excuse his leaving out dormant, by saying that it is only an ornament, 
and not a point of history. 


3 Ziv aweevozeis. I suspect there is here some corruption in the 
text; I do not know what to make of ody zecvoueis; Muretus has a 
miud it should be aby weadeouos, but that does not satisfy : both the 
Latin translators have said per excursicnes; but how could they get 
provisions otherwise than by excursions? D'Ablancourt has made 
very good sense of it by saying, qu’on n'y aille point sans escorte; but 
J do not think it can be shewn that weavoun signifies the escort that 
attends on foragers. I shall therefore venture to make a small va- 
riation in the text, a liberty I believe I have not above twice indul- 
ged before; itis this, 1 would read cy #yeu201 insiead of by weove- 
#xis; but, in order to support this alteration, I find myself obliged 
to put the reader in mind of what our author says immediately be- 
fore ; he tells the men they will expose themselves, Hv dweras v5 xab 
advrAderus wmooedwvras tai re tmirqocia: the first of these 1 think he 
guards against, by advising them to go out for provisions ody aye- 
“ios. This reading seems to lead naturally to what he adds, aAaws 
di un wAavacSas, and further to Aas Terwv tmmmeanSnvas.. Those 
who are acquainted with the ancient writers, must be sensible that 
there is so much method in them, and so close a connection between 
their general assertions and the detail of them, the latter perpetually 
growing out of the former, that I hope this alteration will not seem 
too violent, particularly where some was necessary. But there was 
another danger against which he was to warn therm, and that related 
to private plunder, for that is the sense of tat Asiay mogediaSas, as 
it is particularly distinguished from public expeditions in the sixth 
book, where Xenophon tells us the soldiers made an order that 
when the army staid in the camp, kav tol Aciay divas, the men were 
then allowed to go out for private plunder; and presently he will 
give us an account of the misfortune of Cleanetus, when the Greeks 
went out upon that account, tai Aciay Eveoay of “EAAnyss : but when 
he comes to the public expeditions of the army to get provisions, 
which he calls ta? r& tairidee wogeveoSas, and which were made in 
consequence of their resolution upon what he proposed, he there 
tells us that he himself took the guides appointed by the Trapezun- 
tians, and led out one half of the army, leaving the other to guard 


the camp. 
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4 "EaivigiZe wiv obd¢v. Leunclavius mistook this passage when 
he said nihil sanait, which Hutchinson has properly explained by 
nihil eos sententias rogavit. Thus is tweyngiGw made use of more than 
once by Thucydides, and in this sense he makes Nicias use it upon 
a very important occasion: the Athenians, at the instigation of Al- 
cibiades, resolved to send a fleet of sixty ships under his command, 
and that of Nicias and Lamachus, to. assist the Egesteans against 
the Selinuntians, or rather to conquer Sicily. Five days after this 
resolution, there was another assembly of the people, where every 
thing that was necessary towards equipping and manning the fleet 
was to be provided. Here Nicias did all that was in his power to 
divert them from the expedition, and after many very solid argu- 
ments to that purpose, he proposes to them to revoke their foriwer 
votes, and leave the Sicilians to enjoy what they possessed, and 
compose those differences without their interposition ; after propos- 
ing this, he calls upon the president of the assembly, (if he thought 
it his duty to take care of the commonwealth, and desired to shew 
himself a good citizen) to put the question, and again to take the 
opinion of the Athenians; xal ob d agiran, raira (sixte nyn co 
DWeorrncy xjdsodai re THs woAews, xi Peres yevecIas woAitns apados) 
imipigide, nai yropas wooridis adSis ASyvains. D’Ablancourt has 
said very carelessly, ne luisse pas d’y donner ordre. 


5 Askinwey Aaxwvixdy wegioxoyv. Hutchinson has rendered this 
Dexippum Laconem istius loci accolam, and D’Ablancourt, in the same 
sense, qui demeuroit en ces quartiers la. This I do not take to be the 
sense of aegioxes, in this place, which I think Leunclavius has ren- 
dered very properly Dexippum Laconem é Sparte vicinid. The an- 
cieut authors in treating of the affairs of the Lacedemonians, al- 
most always distinguish between the inhabitants of Sparta and those 
of Lacedemon, that is of the country adjoining to it, the former of 
whom at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, consisted but of eight 
thousand men, and were looked upon as better soldiers than the lat- 
ter; for we find Demaratus, in Herodotus, saying to Xerxes at the 
affair of Thermopylae, #s: tv 77 Aaxsdaizon Srdern, worus BVDQWY O%— 
TAKITLIAIY PbAISE Kal COTO wWavTsS buoios tics ToIel WIKIS May Tw 
Bevis of ys pny HAAG Aaxtdaimonol, coUToicL wey ox duoiol, yates 
3. These inhabitants of the country of Lacedemon are particularly 
called aegioxa: by Strabo ; who, he tells us, were freed by the Ro- 


mans, when those of Sparta were under the oppression of their 
tyrants, 


6 Xagddon. See note 5, page 51. 


7 Tédos es e¥cd0v. Hutchinson understands £430 in this place 
to relate to the retreat of the Greeks from the place, where they 
seem to have engaged themselves rashly: L have rather chosen to 
eaplain it of their excursion in quest of provisions, which sense L 
find Leunclavius bas followed. 
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8 Ainyxuricpivous itvas, See note 22, page 54. 


9 Els Kegucovvew. Cerazunt was the place whence Lucullus, in 
his return trom his expedition against Mitbridates, brought cherry- 
trees into Italy, in the year of Rome 680; one hundred and twenty 
years after that they were carried into Britain; they seem to have 
had their name from this city, er the city from them. ‘Tournefort 
tells us, that he found all the bills, in the neighboorhood of it, co- 
vered with those trees. Cerazunt was afterwards called Pharnaceia, 
though Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny make them different towns, 


10 “Ors dap civ’ Aynoirdw. See the Life of Xenophon prefixed 
to this translation, where this ané many other subsequent passages 
are explained. 


11 Kéyzas. Under the title of Kéyyas in Greek, and conche in 
Latin, are comprehended the infinite variety of shell-fish described 
by Pliny; most of which,I dare say, I have seen in Sir Hans 
Sloane’s magnificent and curious collection of the product of all the 
tour parts of the earth; which collection 1 look upon as a much 

- better comment upon that author, than all that has been written te 
explain bim. 


12 'Excines 3% xai vadv, &e. Pausanias tells us that near to this 
temple stood a monument, said to be erected fur Xenophon, with 
his statue in Pentelesian marble. The quarry of this marble, so 
much celebrated among the statuaries, was upon a mountain of that 
name near Athens ; whatever merit this marble might have, we find 
in Pliny that the first statuaries made use of no other than that of 
Paros, though, since that time, he says, many whiter kinds of mar- 
ble have been discovered, and, not long before he wrote, in the quar- 
ries of Luna, a sea-port town of Tuscany. I have lately seen, in the 
hands of a very curious person, a piece of marble just brought from 
the island of Paros; it is exceedingly white, and sparkles like the 
fragments of the most ancient statues, which, by these circum- 
stances, as well as by the autherity of the best authors, plainly ap- 
pear to have been of that marble. 


13 Aogxades. Sce note 80, page 17. upon the first book. The 
mquntain Phole: m Arcadia was tamous for all sorts of game. 


14 'O 32 vads, ds pixods meyarw ra ty Edicw tixarrus xa ro Zoavow 
loner, ws xumagiogwey xeuow overs eH iv'EQéow. Hutchinson has, upon 
this occasion, qnoted a passage out of Pliny, wherein that author 
gives the dimensions of the temple of Ephesus ; but it must be ob- 
served, that the temple, there described by Pliny, was not in being 
at the time of our author; since it was only begun after the first 
was burned down by Herostratus, which happened the same night 
Alexander the Great was born, that is, in the Attic month Boédro- 
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mion (September), in the first year of the hurtdred and sixth Olym- 
piad: which gave occasion to Timzus, the historian, to say, that it 
was no wonder Diana’s temple was burned, since the goddess was 
from home attending Olympias in her labour. The temple, there- 
fore, which was burned down by Herostratus, not that described by 
Pliny, (which was not begun till some years after Xenophon’s death, 
and was two hundred and twenty years in building) must have been 
the model of the temple built by Xenophon at Scilus. The last 
temple of Ephesus, Alexander, it seems, was so desireus to have in- 
scribed with his name, that he offered the Ephesians to bear atl the 
expense they had been, and should be at in building it, provided 
they would consent to the inscription. This they refused with as 
great vanity as he desired it; but, being sensible that a flat denial 
might be attended with dangerous consequences, they cloathed theirs 
with a piece of flattery, and told Alexander that it was not decent 
for one god to dedicate temples to another. The same judgment is 
to be made of the quotation brought by Hutchinson out of Pliny, in 
relation to the wood of which the statue of the Ephesian Diana was 
made, since we find, by this passage of Xenophon, that the statue 
in the first temple was of gold. IL am apt to believe also that the 
representations of the Ephesian Diana, which are to be met with in 
several monuments of antiquity, are all taken from the statue in the 
last temple. The great number of breasts, with which the body of 
this statue is’ surrounded, (from which she was called multimam- 
mia, werdeases) confirm the opinion of some learned men, that 
the Egyptian Isis, and the Greek Diana, were the same divinity 
with Rheea, from the Hebrew word Ty, Rahah, to feed. The 
Diana of Ephesus also, like Rhea or Cybele, was crowned with tur- 
rets, which symbol of Rhea, together with her fecundity, are both 


set forth in those beautiful verses, where Virgil compares Rome to 
this Goddess: 


« En hujus, Nate, Auspiciis illa inclyta Roma 
Imperium Terris, animos equabit Olympo ; 
Septemque una sibi Muro circumdahit Arces, 
Felix Prole virtim ; qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Leta Defiim partu, centum complexa Nepotes, 
Omnes Ceelicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes.” 


I am surprised that Montfaucon, in his aceount of the Diana of E- 
phesus, and of the various representations of that goddess, does not 
distinguish between the two temples and the two statues, but con- 
tents himself with quoting the same passage out of Pliny, to shew 
the different opinions of people concerning the wood of which the 
statue was made. But, to return to the Greek Diana, the Phrygian 
Rheea, or the Egyptian Isis, all emblems of fecundity, it is very ob- 
servable that almost all the statues of the Ephesian Diana have a 
crab upon the breast; of which Montfaucon, after he has given the 
opinions of the antiquaries, says the signification is uncertain, 
However uncertain it may be, I beg I may be allowed to offer a con- 
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jecture about it. Every one agrees that the répreséntation of the' 
Ephesian Diana was taken from the Egyptian Isis, and all authors, 
both ancient and modern, affirm that the overflowing of the Nile 
becomes remarkable generally at the summer solstice; how then 
could the Egyptians represent fertility better than by placing on the 
breast of their goddess Isis, or universal Nature, that sign in the 
zodiack, which denotes the summer solstice, when the fertile water 
of the Nile begins to diffuse plenty over the face of their country? 
This hieroglyphical manner of representing fertility is agreeable to 
the genius of the Egyptians, who seem to have pursued it in the 
composition of their fictitious animal, the sphinx, a figure composed 
of the body of a lion, and the head of a virgin, with the same view 
of denoting plenty spread over Egypt by the overflowing of the 
Nile, during the time the sun passes through the signs of the lion 
and virgin, which immediately follow the summer solstice, YD’, 
Sphang, in Hebrew, from whence the word Sphinx is visibly derived, 
signifying overflowing. 


ima . \ . 
15 Mocvvoixwy. The Mosyneecians are thus paraphrased by Dio- 
nysius Periegetes, 


———— 0! wioovrns Exouce 
Acvgurtovs.———— 


Upon which Eastathius observes A¢ys: wicuvas Fxtiv Sovgartous nyeuy 
ZoAivavs. It seems the Grecks gave them the name of Mosynecians, 
from the wooden towers they inhabited, eécvy signifying in Greek 
a wooden tower. 


Pag. 190. Linen bag.—Zrgwpardderuos. It was in one of these 
sacks that Cleopatra conveyed herself in order to deceive Czsar’s 
guards, and sulicit him against her brother—déége di, says Plutarch, 
Ted AUDI» Bros HAAS, 1 Mev Eis SowmaTodEGpoD tvOUTH, ETQITEIVE pect 
xguy sauThy 6 3b AroAAC Woo iudyTs euvdioas Tov sowmarodecgcoy, ic 
xouilss weds Tov Kaicgec. , 


Ibid. Tuft of hair.—KgwEvaov. I shall quote a passage of Thu- 
cydides, ppon this occasion, not only to explain the signification of 
this word, but also because the passage iiself contains an account 
of a very odd dress in use among the Athenians of old, with the 
observation of the Greek Scholiast apon it. Thucydides tells us, 
that not long before his time, the old men at Athens, of the richer 
sort, wore linen vests, and the braids of their hair, interwoven with 
golden grasshoppers: xal of agscdrton aircis Tuy sidaimovwy, die TO 
eeoodiasror, & Woads yedvos dation wiTavas Tt Aivois twatourro Pogevres, 
nal yevowy rirrivwy ivégoes xguevroy avadovutvos Ta tv TH xEPArH 
reyay. The Greek Scholiast, in his observation upon this passage, 
fully explains the word KgdéGvaos, made use of hy Xenophon in that 
now before us: KegwGudos, says he, éeiv tides @wAsyparos THY TeixaY, 
dora txuriguy cis ob amrorryov txaarsire 0: Tay wiv avOeuy, yewevAds® 
wiv OF yuvasinay, xooumbos’ Tur Db waidwy oxogTices——iDogouy dt TéTTE- 
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yas, Sud od pwovorndy, I Did 7d adroySovas sivas, nal yee 7d Cawov ynryzvis. 
And this is the sense | have given to the word Kg#bvaes, in my 
translation of this passage. The last reason given by the Greek 
Scholiast fur the Athenians wearing grasshoppers in their hair seems 
the best founded, that is, that they did it to shew they were the 
original inhabitants of the country ; for every body knows this was 
their pretension. 1 am at a loss to know what induced D’Ablan- 
court to translate KewGvaes, un cercle de Fer. He has been equally 
unfortunate in rendering the following passage— virwvioxous 02 ives 
Idixeouy Hxto yorerwy, “ils avoient des cottes d’armes, qui leur pas- 
soient les genoux.” 


Pag, 191. Singing a particular tune.—Néuw root ddorvles. Nowos is used 
in the same sénse by Herodotus, where speaking of the adventare 
of Arion, he says, vév 3 CAgiova) tira re waouy THY OXEVIY, % Aa 
Corea civ xiSdonv, sdvra tv roias EddAows DusZerSeiv voor cov aeSiov. 

* 

16 Zeal. Zslz, or Zéu in Greek, is what the Romans called far, 
as we find very particularly in Dionysius Halicarnassensis, where 
speaking of the matrimonial ceremony, by them called “ confarrea- 
tio,” he says it had its name and THs xoivwvias TOD Pappes, 6 xarBwey 
Gueis Clav; Lam apt to believe it was what we call Spelt. Pliny 
says the epithet of @sid@gos, which Homer gives so often to dgouga, is 
derived from 2a, not from ga, according to the general opinion. 


17 Kdove r& wractu oba Ixovre Bia@uny obdexiav. Literally “ flat 
nuts without any cleft;” Kégve signifies nuts in general; by these 
additions they are distinguished both from common nuts and 
walnuts. 


18 "Esvypetvoug dvSéuiov. Tam not at all surprised that the trans- 
Jators are puzzled at the word avSizioy in this place, for L believe it 
is no easy matter to find it used in this sense by any other author, 
Hutchinson bas said, after Leunclavius, picturd florida distinctis, which 
though L-am far from condemning, yet [ think avSeuoev is the word 
used by all authors in that sense. ‘This is the epithet Homer gives 
to the bason or charger, which Achilles proposes as one of the 
prizes to the victor in throwing the dart, 


Kadd? aténr’ arugor Bods aksov avSemosvrm 

Ojx ts &yara Pigay.—— 
Which Mr. Pope has translated, as he ever does, with great pros 
priety, 

* An ample charger of unsullied frame, 

With flow’rs high-wrought.”—— 


The lexicons are as silent, in relation to this sense of the word 
evSiwioy, as the authors, Hesychius says it signifies a winding line 
in pillars, yeauun cis Edinosidns tv ros xioos, 1 suppose he means 
twisted pillars; it is therefore submitted to the reader whether Xe- 
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nophon may not say that the fore-parts of these people were im- 
pressed with this kind of flourishes. D’Ablancourt has said, with 
great art and little fidelity, ‘‘ils avvient le dos et l’estomac peints 
de diverses couleurs,” by this means he has left out dvSéuiov. The 
custom, mentioned by Xenophon, to have been in practice among 
the Mosyneecians, of painting their hodies, was also used by our 
ancestors, as we find in Cesar, who says that all the Britons painted 
themselves with woad, which makes a blue dye. ‘ Omnes se Bri- 
tanni vitro inficiunt, quod czruleam efficit colorem.” This word 
vitrum has, 1 find, puzzled the commentators; but it signifies here 
the plant which the Greeks call iséeis, in English, woad, a plant well 
known to the dyers, who use great quantities of it to make their 
blue dye. ‘* Herba,” says Marceilus Empiricus, ‘‘ quam nos vitram, 
Greci Isatida vocant.” The French called this herb, in Pliny’s 
time, glastum, and, to this day, they call it guesde as well as pastel. 
I am informed that the Welch, as well as the inhabitants of lower 
Britanny in France, still call it glass, so that it is probable the equi- 
vocal application of vitrum may have given occasion to the equivo- 
cal sense of the word Glass. 


19 "Evre yee ox Aw ovees. This account of the very odd manners 
of this people is transcribed almost word for word by Eustathius, in 
his notes upon Dionysius Periegetes. Upon this occasion, I can- 
not help mentioning what Strabo says of the Irish, gavegas pioye- 
oda: ais Ts HAAGIs yuvastl, nal Maredas xal’AdeAgais ; but, lest we 
should think ourselves less barbarous than our neighbours, Cesar 
says the same thing of the Britens. 


20 Ei; Xdéav€as. Strabo is of opinion that these were the same 
with the Alizonians mentioned by Homer, 


Abrie "AAaveav 'ODdies Bt Erisgogas Hoxov 
TndoSey t2 "AAUEns, odey doyveou tsi yeveDAn. 


And that either the poet wrote é# yaavéns, or that the inhabitants 
were originally called Alybians. By this passage of Homer it seems 
they were, al that time, as famous for their mines of silver as they 
were afterwards for those of iron, 


21 Ti€aenvove. These were called by Dionysius Periegetes, ao- 
Avpinves TiGaenvol, which epithet agrees very well with the account 
our author gives of their country. 


22 Kordwee. This town was no more than a village in Arrian’s 
time, and, as he says, a small one. 


23 Kade’ ¢9ves. Leunclavius has translated this, I think, pro- 
perly, “Gracis per singulas nationes distinctis;” and Hutchinson, who 
takes notice of this translation of Leunclavius in his notes without 
any mark of disapprobation, has, however chosen to render it, “ quis= 
que pro more gentis;” I own 1 doubt whether xar& t3vos siguifies 
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* pro more gentis.” By the little acquaintance [ have had with the 
Greek authors, l observe that xer% r& waérgia is almost always the 
expression they make use of upon that occasion. 


24 ‘lege evuCovry. We find by this passage of Xenophon, and 
by another in Plato, that it was a common saying among the Greeks, 
that counsel was a divine thing. “ If,” says the latter to Demodo- 
cus, “ counsel is called a divine thing, none can be more so than that 
which relates to the present question ;” this was education, 2aaé& 
Mev dn, w Anwodone, xal Atyerai ys ovumCouan iegov xonpeu tives. Elorep 
ody nal ZAAn Aricody isu ized Kai aiTh avtin, Weel ns ov vdv coREBALY, 
D’Ablancourt was sensible this parenthesis could have no grace in 
a modern language; but I doubt whether that reason will be thought 
to justify his leaving it out. 


25 Tov @zguaédovra. See note 15, upon the sixth book. 


26 ‘Ieiv. This river rises out of the kingdom of Pontus, and, 
having received the Lycus, runs through the plain of Themiscyra, 
and, from thence, falls into the Euxine Sea, 


27 "Addy. See note 16, upon the sixth book. 
28 TlagStves. See note 17, upon the sixth book. 
29 Aaegtsmovs. See note 12, page 4, 


30 ’Awd vavpnvias. We find by several passages in Xenophon 
and other authors, that the soldiers among the Greeks received their 
pay monthly. The interest of money was alsv payable monthly 
among the Greeks, as it was among the Romans. As the payment 
both of the principal and interest, and the rigorous methods allowed 
by law to compel it often occasioned great convulsions among the 
latter, it may not be amiss to make some cursory observations upon 
this subject, particularly since Dacier, in his notes upon Horace, 
and many other modern authors, have very much misrepresented it. 
It is certain, then, that this monthly interest was one per cent. by 
the law of the twelve tables, that is, twelve per cent. per annum ; 
this they called “ unciarium foenus ;” and, what is very extraordinary, 
Livy says, that by the establishment of this interest, usury was made 
easy, “‘unciario foenore facto levata usura erat;” an evident sign 
of the scarcity of money ; but then it must be considered that the 
year to which this reflection of Livy relates, was so early as the 
three hundred and ninety-ninth of Rome. Afterwards, that is, 
in the four hundred and eighty year of Rome, T. Manlius Torqua- 
tus and C. Plautins being consuls, this monthly interest was reduced 
to half per cent. that is, to six per cent. per annum, “ semunciarium 
ex unciario feuus factum.” But to return to the vevenvia, the year 
of the Greeks was luni-solar, that is, formed of twelve synodical 
months, making in all but three hundred and fifty-four days, with an 
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intercalation of seven months in nineteen years, invented by Me- 
ton, (from whom it was called Mérwves imavrds) to answer the an- 
nual difference of eleven days between the lunar and solar year; 
this was their civil year; and, as their new year began at the first 
new moon after the summer solstice (the Romans heginning theirs 
at the first after the winter solstice) it necessarily happened that 
the first day of the year of both began about sun-set, for at that 
time only the new moon, became visible. It is very possible that 
the crescent with which Diana is represented, is owing to the cus- 
tom of proclaiming the new moon, particularly if, as 1 observed upon 
another occasion, Diana and the Egyptian Isis, who is often repre- 
sented with a crescent upon her head, were the same divinity. This 
ceremony of proclaiming the new moon still continues in the Le- 
vant, where the Turks, whose year is lunar, publish, with great so- 
lemnity, the first appearance of the new moon of their month of 
Ramazan, which is their Lent. 


51 KuGsenvov. Hesychius and Phavorimus inform us, that the © 
Cyzicene was a coin famous for being well struck, and that it had a 
woman’s head on one side; to which Suidas adds, that, on the 
other, was the head of a tion. Demosthenes tells us they were 
worth twenty-eight Attick drachms, that is, 18s. and 14d. Sterling. 
The woman’s head is possibly Cybele, who was supposed to be 
drawn by lions, and who was worshipped in a particular manner at 
Pessinus in Phrygia, not far from Cyzicus, whose tutelar god, how- 
ever, was, I imagine, Hercules, whom they looked upon as the 
founder of their city, as may be seen by a medal of Domitian, on 
the reverse of which is a Hercules, with this inscription: TON 
KTIZTHN KTZIKHNOQN. But we have great reason to conclude 
that the woman’s head is designed for Cybele, from what we find in 
Strabo, who says, that near to Cyzicus stood a temple of Cybele, 
built by the Argonauts, upon the mountain Dindymon, from 
which Cybele was called Dindymene. This being so, the globe and 
the fish, and -particularly the ears of corn and bunches of grapes 
with which she is crowned, will be very proper symbols of universal 
nature, which, as I endeavoured to shew upon another occasion, was 
represented by Cybele, D’Ablancourt is of opinion that the Turk- 
ish sequin ‘is derived from Cyziquin; but Menage says that it 
comes from the Ltalian zecchino, a Venetian ducat, which takes its 
name from Zecca, the place where it is coined. 


32 MisSov ris cwrneias. This appears to me far preferable to 
Miodoav rns wogeizs ; it not only makes the sense stronger, but seems 
to be the natural result of cwgougvous, which immediately precedes 
it. 1am sorry to differ both trom Leunclavius and Hutchinson upon 
this occasion, D’Ablancourt has said de recevoir recompense pour 
retourner en votre pais, which gives the sense, but not the beauty of 
the Greek expression. 


33 "Extynfixds, See note 4, page 75. 
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34 Taginus. Nicias, at the close of one of his speeches to the 
Athenians, uses this word in the same sense, with the addition of 
Boxy ci BE rw dAAws Dons, wavinus aUTY TAY Lox 


35 Waie, Mais, Béare, Baraz. Literally, attack them both sword 
in hand and with missive weapons, cominus eminusque incesse, which 
T should think might do as well as cede, cede, feri, feri, in the La- 
tin translators. I have considered the Greeks here as a mob, which 
they were upon this occasion, and have consequently made use of 
terms very familiar to an English mob in tumults. For the same 
reason L think D’Ablancourt has said very properly tue, tue, though 
I ain very sensible that the French troops use this word when they 
pursue the enemy, as they call it, ’épée dans les reins, 


36 ‘Qs ay tweuxires +d wag’ taurois oeuyea. If the Latin 
translators, by rendering this ut gui fucinus apud se designatum etiam 
vidissent, Mean perpelratiun, I think that signification of the word 
desizno, is too uncommon for a translation; but, if they mean it in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, the fact was not only desig- 
natum but commissum; for what is said of the fear of the inhabitants 
of Cerazunt, visibly relates to the outrage committed by the Greeks 
upon the persons of the three ambassadors, who were stoned to 
death in their town. D’Ablancourt has I think said much better, 
instruits parce qui s'étoit passé dans leur ville. 


37 bv xneuxiv.  Kagdxiov or Knedxtioy, for it is written both 
ways, was the caduceus which heralds carried in their hands, when 
they were sent upon public occasions from one army to another. 
It is particularly described by the Greek Scholiast upon Thucydides ; 
but so many bas-reliefs, and other monuments of antiquity repre- 
sent Mercury with his caduceus in his hand, that | think it needless 
to translate what he says of it. It is reported to have been a pre- 
sent from Apollo to Mercury, in exchange for the harp, which tra- 
dition I find, by Diodorus Siculus, was derived from the Egyptians. 


38 Magasvovyres 0: Sevopavros———tDdoke xal xaduice +d sotrsvuecs, 
Xenophon seems to imitate Agamemnon upon this occasion, who, 
as Homer tells us, baving at last sent Chryseis back to her father 
with a hecatomb, to appease the anger of Apollo, orders the Greek 
army to be purified, and it was purified accordingly : 

Aaods d’ Argeions aarorhupeciver Sas ayurysy, ’ 

OLD arorupcivavro, nal tis Aa Avuar teurAov, 
Thus translated by Mr. Pope, 

The host to expiate, next the king prepares, 

With pure lustrations, and with solemn pray’rs, 


Wash'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d ; and cast th’ ablutions in the main. 


There can be no doubt, as Mr. Pope has very properly observed 
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from Eustathius, that Adware is derived from acdw, which justifies 
him in the use of the word ablutions, a word much more decent 
than those made use of upon this occasion by all former translators. 
It was a prevailing opinion, it seems, among the ancients, that the 
water of the sea had a sovereign virtue in expiations: it was from 
this opinion that Iphigenia says in Euripides, 


‘ Odracca xarvlu wivra ¢ avSoamwy nunc. 


39 Tay Tavdurixoy xenudray. The ancient Lexicons say that 
Tavdos signifies a certain kind of ship used by the Pheenicians, but 
I find Tavaés in Herodotus for a Pheenician ship, where he says 
that Dionysius of Phocea sailed to Pheenicia, and having sunk the 
merchant ships, and taken a great booty, sailed to Sicily, Avovdasos 38 
6 Dwxaicis——torree cis Doiwluny yevaous 08 tyQatra xaradicus, nat 
Xenwure Aalwy woAAd, SHAS cis LixtAiny; so that yavaraume voruare 
may, no doubt, signify the freight of thuse ships; but in this place 
I imagine it means the cargoes of those ships the Greeks had taken, 
which cargoes our author in the beginning of this book calls éyay- 
wax; he also says in the same place that the Greeks having taken 
out the cargoes of these ships, appointed guards to take care of 
them. It is very probable that Philesius and Xanthicles might 
have the command of these guards, and consequently the charge of 
these effects, and that they might have embezzled as much of them 
as amonnted to twenty mines: if the reader will cast his eye on 
note fifty-four in page 11. he will find that yerwere is often 
made use of by the best authors to signify effects. There seems to 
be so great a relation between this passage, and that in the begin- 
ing of this book, that I cannot approve of pecuniam de navigiis coac- 
tam in Leuuclavius and Hutchinson, and much less of du prix des na- 
vires in D’Ablancourt. 


40 Tay vay dpisixoregos tives. Every body knows that asses, 
and mules, their offspring, have such an inbred viciousness, that no 
fatigue can subdue it. 


41 ‘Tyesrnra. ‘Yryeorns, in this place, is used by Xenophon in 
the same sense in which the Greeks says bygal ayxdéaos, which 
Horace has finely translated in that ode, where he represents the 
false Newra holding him in her arms, while she swears fidelity to 
him. 

Arctius atque hedera procera astringitur ilex, 
Lentis adherens brachiis. 


And when our author, in his Art of Horsemanship, recommends a 
colt that moves his knees with freedom, he says réye puny Aovara Hy 
Padilav 6 wanes iyeas xémrrn. 


42 TIgwesvs. Tewetds in Greek, and proreta in Latin, signify an’ 
officer, whose business it was to keep a look-out, as the sailors call 
it, at the head ofthe ship. I am informed that we have no term in - 
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our naval institution, that properly explains it; that of pilot, the 
gentlemen of the navy tell me, comes the nearest to it. 


43 Wioes. Wes signifies literally a pebble; and as the Greeks 
gave their votes with these, their votes came to be called papa: 
this literally translated would not be intelligible to an English 
reader, so that it seems necessary to render it in such a manner 
as may relate to our customs; and as every person who votes by 
ballot puts a billet into the ballot-box, signifying his sense of the 
question, I thought ¥7¢o could not vpon this occasion be properly 
translated by any other word than billets. D’Ablancourt seems to 
have been sensible of the difficulty of translating Yo with pro- 
priety, by his leaving it out. 


44 Iegiyévere, Both the Latin translators have said hie eaitus 
erat: I have rather chosen to render it in the same sense in which 
Thucydides uses the word in the speech of the Corinthians to the 
Lacedemonians, where they tell them that in the war between them 
and the Athenians, they often owed the advantages they gained to 
the oversights of the enemy, rather than to the assistance they ree 
ceived from the Lacedemonians: zai aeds abrovs rods “ASnvalous 
WorAd huss Hon ros dwueripacw avTar wurrov i +7 AP Spay Tw~ 
gia meoryeyevnutvous. So that I imagine Xenophon means that at 
his trial he had the advantage over his enemies, that is, he was 
acquitted. 


Se PE TT ET PT ET 





BOOK VI. 


1 Sr€décv. This is the explication given by Hesychius and 
Phavorinus of siGds. é 


2 ’Aday Sirdaxav. Herodotus, Thucydides and Diodorus Siculus 
speak much in commendation of Sitalces, king of Thracia, in whose 
honour, no doubt, this song of victory was compused by the Thra- 
cians: Thucydides tells us that he was slain in a battle against the 
Triballians, and that his nephew Seuthes succeeded hii. As this 
happened the first year of the eighty-ninth Olympiad, that is, the 
eigbth of the Peloponnesian war, and ouly twenty years before the 
time of this expedition, il is possible this Seuthes may be the prince 
in whose service the Greeks engaged, as we shall find in the seventh 
book; though I am sensible thet Thucydides makes him the son of 
Sparadocus, and Xenophon of Mesades. 


2 Aivaves xal Méyvnrts. Possibly the first might belong to 
Euea, a town, said by Dionysius of Halicarnassus to have been 
built by Aineas, after the taking of Troy. 

; H 
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4 Oi dexodure why xegraiay xwrcvuivay tv vols Forno. The pante- 
mime representation of the ancients is so often confounded in trans- 
lations of their works into modern languages with what is now called 
dancing, that I think myself obliged to explain my sense of this 
passage, in order to prevent my translation of it from being thought 
to fall under the general mistake. It is certain that the Greeks and 
Romans had, besides their tragedies and comedies a mute pauto- 
mime representation, which was called by the former dgxneis, and 
by the latter saltatio, ‘Chis is that representation, in praise of which 
Lucian has written a particular treatise: what he designed for praise, 
we may make use of for information. After having run through a 
detail of the vast knowledge an ‘Ogxnrns or pantomime ought to be 
master of, he says that as his profession consists in imitation, and as 
he undertakes to represent, by his gestures, what the chorus sings 
or recites, lischief business is perspicuity, to the end that none of 
his actions may stand in need of an explanation, but that the spece 
tators may, like the Pythian oracle, understand the pantomime 
though mute, and hear him though he does not speak. By the way, 
the Greek verse attributed to the Pythian oracle, to which Lucian 
alludes, is preserved by Plutarch, 


Kal xwPod vvinus nui od Awrlovros dxovw. 


Upon this occasion Lucian tells a story of a famous pantomiine in 
Nero's time, who, to shew the excellence of his art to Demetrius the 
Cynick, commanded the music and even the chorus to be silent, 
while he represented by himself (ig Ezvrod aexnzero) the Amour of 
Venus and Mars, the Sun giving information, and Vulcan catching 
them both ina uet, the gods standing by, Venus blushing and Mars 
trembling and asking forgiveness: Lucian adds, that Demetrius was 
so well pleased with the performance, that he cried out, I not only 
see but hear what you represent, for you seem even to speak with 
your hands. Tie reader will pardon this short dissertation upon an 
art, which is so far Jost, that it is thought by many neverto have 
existed. Lrcian applies the word oo xovmeves with great hutnour to 
the anfortunate companion of his captivity and his labour, as he 
calls him, ray Z2sov xowmvoy xai ris aixuadrwoius, xa) cis ax SoPo- 
elas, I mean the poor ass that was thrown down the precipice, upon 
which he says 608, args xérw, rov Sdvaroy bexodeesves, which I do 
not translate, because [ cannot. Lhe dance here mentioned by 
Xenophon is, by Hesychius, called a Macedonian dance: it is so 
particularly described by Xenophon, that [ think L may venture to 
call it, after him, the Carpaan dance, without translating the word, 


5 Mayeras reo ov Ssdyous. Both the Latin translators have said 
ante jugum dimicat, which D'Ablancourt has followed ; but as 700 is 
very frequently used in the sense I have given it upon this occasion, 
that is for brée, | thought it more natural to say that the husband- 
man fought with the robber in defence of his oxen, than before 
thein, particularly as the oxen seem to be the prize contended for: 
‘since, when the robber gets the better, he drives away the oxen; 
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but if there can be any doubt whether #ga is used in this sense, the 
following passage in Euripides will clear it up; it is in Alcestis, 
where Admetus says to Pheres, ; 


Obx AStAncas, 009 EroAunoas Saveiv 
Tod gov aed wasdds.——— 


6 Tort 33 idiveiro xa) exv€isc. Homer tells us that Vulcan repre- 
sented wo dancers performing a dance of this kind upon Achilies’s 
shield, 


——— Dod 33 xvbisties nae’ abrods 
Moasis tZagyovres iivevey xar& micoous. 


And Tournefort says that the Turkish dervises preserve this kind of 
dancing, which they make a-religious ceremony ; and that vpon a 
signal from their superior, they turn round with an amazing velo- 
city. 


7 Thwppizcuv. This dance is called by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Hesychius évarAasos gyno, the first leaving it in doubt whether 
Minerva or the Curetes were the authors of it; and the second 
whether one Pyrrichus a Cretan, or Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
was the inventor of it. 


8 ’Agusny. Both Strabo and Arrian make mention of Armene 
er Harmene as a sea-port belonging to Sinope, from which the for- 
mer says it was distant fifty stadia, and the latter forty. Herodotus 
says that the Cimmerians flying from the Scytbians into Asia, built 
a town upon the peninsula, where Sinope, a Greek city, now stands. 
But we find by Strabo that the inhabitants of Sinope looked upon 
Autolycus, one of the Argonauts, to be their founder, whose statue, 
made by Sthenis, Lucullus carried away when he took the town. 
The same author tells us, that the Milesians, observing the advanta-, 
geous situation of the place, and the weakness of the inhabitants, 
sent a colony thither. And by the account that author gives of Si- 
nope, no city could be more advantageously situated; for he says it 
stood upon the isthmus that joined the peninsula to the main land, 
having on each side a‘sea-port, where great quantities of the tunny 
fish were taken as they swam along the Asiatic coast, from the Pau- 
lus Meotis where they are bred, to the Bosphorus. He adds, that 
the peninsula was surreunded with sharp rocks, which made the ac- 
cess to it very difficult, that the land above the town was very fertile, 
and disposed into gardens, and that the city was well built, and 
adorned with a place of exercise, a market, and magnificent porti- 
coes. This account both of the situation of Sinope, and of the 
country round it, is confirmed by Tournefort, who was there him- 
self; and, in the relation he gives of it, is grievously out of bumour 
with the modern geograpbers for taking no notice either of the pe- 
ninsula, or of the sea-ports lying on each side of it. Sinope is fa- 
mous for having given birth to two considerable men of very differ- 
ent characters, Diogenes the Cynic philosopher, and the great Mith- 
‘ridates. Strabo says it was in his time (that is, in the reign of Aw 
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gustus) a Roman colony. I cannot part with this subject without 
taking notice that Sinope furnished the ancient painters with a red 
earth, which was one of the four colours with which alone, Pliny tells 
us, Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, Nicomachus painted those immor- 
tal works; ‘* quatuor coloribus solis immortalia illa opera fecere: ex 
Albis Melino, ex Silaciis Attico, ex Rubris Sinopide Pontica, ex 
nigris Atramento, Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, Nicomachus.” 


9 Medizevovs. Midipves—peergoy és] Enoay, oldy crueay 4 xpidaye Exse 
8 yoivinas 6xrw nab cecoaedxovre. Harpocration. So that the me- 
dimnus was a dry measure containing forty-eight chenixes, each of 
which Arbuthnot makes equal to an English pint: but then he says 
a medimnus contains four pecks and six pints, which is a mistake ; 
for if, as he says, sixteen pints make a peck, it is plain that forty- 
eight pints will make but three pecks : so that, in reality, a medims 
aus is equal to three English pecks. 


10 Keodpie. Kegdwsoy, 7d vot vivev 4 dares sauviov, Hesychins, 
And in another place Kades, xsgzusov. Now the cadus Arbuthnot 
makes equal to the metretes, which he says contains ten gallons, 
two pints; so that Kegdégsov, upon these authorities, will be a liquid 
measure containing ten gallons, two pints. 


11 ‘Hynravro ody, ef tye trowrae oxovre murray dv 7 worvaoriag 
sions, ddvecDa. cov ive xentIas TH seursipars xual vuxTOs Kal Hukeus* 
wel 61 cs dior AwvOdvew, UAC eV nul xebwTeadal, nal Bt vs ad dios 
PM cvew, Arrov dy bseolew ob yuo uY Adywy Ieiv Teds GAANAOUS, GAAG 
70 dokav eH tvl oegwiveodus dv. { have transcribed this whole pass 
sage, that the reader may see how dreadfully D’Ablancourt has 
mangled it; these are his words: ‘ Les soldats donc, pour micux 
couvrir leur entreprise, et l’executer plus promptement resolurent 
@élire un general.” : 


12 Ait rH Baoirti. Harpocration mentions two porticoes dedi- 
cated at Athens to Jupiter under two different appellations ; the 
first to Jupiter &AsvSées0s, because the people of Athens, as Dydimus 
says, were freed from the Persians by his assistance; the other to 
Jupiter Bagsaeds. This passage explains what our author mentions 
in the third book, where he says the oracle of Delphos directed him 
to sacrifice to the proper gods, by which, we find here, he means Jue 
piter the king. 


13 ’Asrdy aveesuvionsro tavrg dekidv. It was an old superstition 
among the Greeks to look upon all appearances, and particularly 
that of an eagle on the right hand, as an omen of success.) When 
Yelemachus takes his leave of Menelans, Homer makes an eagle ap- 
pear on his right, with a goose in his talons, 


"Qs dew of sivivrs iwtarare Bekids dems 
Alsris, deyhy xiive Pigwy aviyscos wihweav, 
“Hutoov t& abane. 
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This omen Helen, who was present, takes upon herself to interpret, 
and says it signifies that Ulysses shall return and punish the suitors, 
who, it seems, were represented’ by the white goose. By the way, 
Homer makes Helen rather than Menelaus interpret this omen, pos- 
sitly to avoid making the good man indirectly reproach his wife 
by this interpretation ; for Menelaus seenis to have forgotten or fore 
given all that was past, and they then lived very well together. It 
may be asked why the Greeks looked upon the omens that ap- 
peared on their right to be prosperous, and the Rowans on those 
that appeared on their left to be so? This question, though at first 
sight, it may appear frivolous, is of so great consequence to the un- 
derstanding many passages both in the Greek and Roman authors, 
that I really think it very well deserves to be discussed.’ The first 
thing to be considered is, that the Greeks and Romans did not tarn 
their faces towards the same quarter of the heavens when they took 
their stand in their augural ceremonies, the former turning theirs to 
the North, and the latter theirs to the East. But this deserves 
something more than a bare assertion. Homer, who is always a re- 
ligious observer of the ceremonies of his country, makes Hector re- 
primand Polydamas for advising him to attend to the flight of birds, 
andl says he cares not whether they fly to the right, that is, to the 
East, or to the left, that is, to the West, 


~ a” Z » 3d? 3 , 
— ray Uri wirareirou, oud aAtyicw, 
E7. »3 ‘ BE >” . 2 2. 38 , 
tr’ iol O88! twos areas nw T NEALOv TE, 
Ce ’ > A ¢ ‘ ‘ > 4 
Ei?’ ta agiston roiys, work Godoy negocvTa. 


It may not possibly be so easily allowed that the Romans, upon 
these occasions, turned their faces towards the East: I say this be- 
cause | remember to have seen the contrary asserted by a very 
learned man, [ mean Dacier, in his Notes upon Horace; he there 
says, “ ceux gui prenoient les auspices, tournoient toujours le visage 
vers le midi ;” and a little after he adds, “cela a toujours été ob-, 
servé de méme par les Romains, sans qui’l y ait jamais eu aucun 
changement; et c'est une verité si constante, que l’on ne sgauroit 
expliquer ni concilier autrement tous lés passages des anciens, ou il 
est parlé de ces matieres.” Errors in authors of little merit are of 
little consequence ; but when ushered into the world under the 
sanction of a name deservedly famous for critical learning, they are 
either taken for truths, or at best pass uncontradicted. That this is 
an error will appear to a demonstration, from the two following pas- 
sages of those two oracles of the Roman history, Livy and Dionysius 
of Fialicarnassus. The first, speaking of the inauguration of Numa 
Powpilius, says, “ Augur ad lavam ejus, capite velato sedem capit 
dextra manu baculum sine nodo aduncum tenens, quem. lituum ap- 
pellaverunt. Inde, ubi, prospectu ia urbem agrumque capto, Deos 
precatus, regionem ob oriente ad occasum determinavil ; destras 
ad meridiem partes, lavas ad septentrionem esse diatt.” In (is 
division then we find the south was on his right hand, and the 
north on his left, consequently his face was turned to the eas. 
Dio ysius of Halicarnassus not only confirms this, but gives several 
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reasons why the augurs, upon these occasions, turned their faces te 
the east. The first is this, ors xa9idgu may tou at gdous aegisn cay 
diwvols marrsvouevay n BAtwouce Weds dvaroAds, OIsy Hriov 7s avaPogat 
yivevras nal cernuns, xa) dstowy wrawnrav Ts nal aahavav Are rod 
xoopou wepibood, du Av cork wey Dorie yas dravre rh ty aura vyiverc, 
Tore D bm yis, ixei Sev agtamivn chy iyxiarsov daodidwos xivnow. This 
reason, according to the system of astronomy then in vogue, was a 
very plausible one, that is, because the heavenly bodies began their 
motion from the east. To this I shall add the reason given by the 
same author, why the Romans looked upon the lightning that ap- 
peared on the left hand, as a happy omen. I mention this not 
only to confirm what has been said, but also to shew that a passage 
in Virgil, which, like many others, is looked upon as poetical, is, 
like them, merely historical. Dionysius says that Ascanius, the son 
of Aineas, being besieged by the Tuscans, under Mezentius, and 
upon the point of making a sally, prayed to Jupiter, and to the rest 
of the gods, to send him a happy omen; upon which, they say, the 
sky being clear, it lightened on his left. Now let us see what use 
Virgil has made of this tradition. Ascanius is besieged by the Ru- 
tulans and Tuscans, commanded by Turnus and Mezentius; he is 
insulted by Remulus, but, before he takes revenge of him, he prays 
to Jupiter to favour his coup d’éssai: Upon this a clap of thunder 
was heard on the left, where the sky was clear, 


“ Audiit, et coli genitor de parte serena 
TIntonuit levum.” 


This is told almost in the same words by the Greek historian, Qaciv 
widgias ovens tx Tay aeisegay asedwas Toy obgcavar. 

However, I desire I may not be understood as if I meant by this 
that Virgil took this passage from Dionysius. I am very sensible 
that the Greek historian speaks of the seven hundredth and forty- 
fifth year, as of the year then present, in the preiace to his history, 
Claudius Nero for the second time, and Caipurnius Piso being con- 
suls; and that Donatus tells us, in his life of Virgil, that, designing 
to return to Rome with Augustus, whom he met at Athens, as the 
Jatter was co ning out of the east, he died at Brundusium, Cn. Plau- 
tius and Qu. Lucretius, being consuls. Now Dion. Cassius says, 
that Augustus went into the east in the spring of the year, in which 
M Apuleius and P. Silius were cousuls, which, in the fusti consu- 
lares, is the 735d of Rome, and that he returned to Rome the next 
year. All that I mean by what L have said, is that both the poet 
and the historian took the passage from the history of Rome. 


14"Av Bd" tut tangSe, bn ay Savpdouses el rive oars nai duiv nat 
tuoi dxSouevov. D'Ablancourt has left out all this sentence. 


15 Tod Ozgue@dovres. This river, after it has received many 
ethers, rucs through a plain called Themiscyra, formerly inhabited 
by the Amazons, and then falls into the Euxine Sea. 
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16 Tov "Aruis. This river, Strabo says, took its name from the 
beds of salt through which it rons, dad ray aaay as xarappei. He 
adds, that its source is in the Greater Cappadocia; and, upon this 
occasion, Arrian blames Herodotus for saying it ows from the south, 
whereas it comes, as he says, from the east. This river formerly 
parted the Persian and Lydian empirese Tournefort says this 
country is so full of fossil-salt, that it is to be found in the high 
roads, and ploughed lands. 


17 Tod MagSeviov, The Parthenius rises, according to Strabo, 
in Paphlagonia, and derives its name from the cheerful meadows 
through which it runs. 


18 Els “Heduacay. Heraclea was anciently a city of great consi- 
deration, and in alliance with Rome, till Mithridates made himself 
master of it by corrupting Lamachus, one of their magistrates, which 
furnished Cotta, who served under Lucullus, with a pretence both 
of plundering it, and reducing it to ashes, for which he was de- 
servedly censured at his return to Rome. I find Strabo makes He- 
raclea to have been a colony of the Milesians, but Xenophon seems 
to deserve most credit, since he is supported by Diodorus Siculus, 
Pausanias, and many other authors of the best note. Heraclea was 
afierwards called by the modern Greeks, to whom it belonged, Pen- 
derachi, and by the Turks, in whose possession it now is, Eregri, 
Tiere are many medals to be seen at this day, formerly struck by 
this city in honour of the Roman emperors, with a Hercules on the 
reverse, by which it appéars that be was the patron of it: and, when 
Cotta took it, there was a statue of Hercules in the market place, 
with all his attributes of gold. But it must be observed, that this 
was the Grecian, not the Egyptian Hercules, from whom Diodorus 
Siculus observes the Greeks borrowed most of the great actions 
which they ascribed to their Hercules. 


19 Oauudlw piv, & avdoes, Trav sgarnyav. Oauvudw, ore wes 
yimxny cuvrdéooomer, TO RaTMYyWaTKH Cnpcives weds be witiaTinAY, TO 
toraiwe. Suidas. 

20 Kogixnvads. See note 31, p. 82, upon the fifth book, 

21 Xeiwere. See note 54, page 11, upon the first book, 


22 "Aguorns. “Agwosal, of bxd Aunxedasoviny tis ras Iroxceus Bbq 
Asis Gexovres txwtpemouevos, Harpocration. 


23 Tis Ogdéens. These are the Thracians, who, as Herodotus 
says, having settled in Asia, were called Bithynians. He adds, that 
they were driven out of Thrace by the Teucrians, and Mysians. 


24 TiegGdaovro, TMegi€arrcusves: weormogitdépevos. Suidas, Pha- 


/ 
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vorinus. So that I cannot think the word collego made use of by 
both the Latin translators so proper upon this occasiou. 


25 “Huloas wtrda wunpes mrods. Xenophon has great reason to 
say that it is a long day’s work for a galley to go from Byzantium 
to Heraclea, since Arrian, in his Periplus, makes it 1670 stasia, 870 
of which he reckons from Byzantium to the port of Calpe, which 
agrees very well with Xenophon’s account. 


26 Kevoréguov. In the same manner we find in Thucydides, that 
the Athenians, in the funeral of the first of their countrymen, who 
were killed in the Peloponnesian war, besides a coffin for every tribe, 
carried also an empty one in honour to the memory of those whose 
bodies could not be found. Virgil has translated the Greek word 
by tumulus inanis in the third Book, where he says Andromache bad 
raised an empty monument to the manes of Hector, 


“ Manesque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum ; viridi quem cespite inanem, 
Et geminas, causam lachrimis, sacraverat aras.” 


27 Tay oveav rov xiouros Wonoaucvar, wurde Tvs wourous davivras 
vexgods, tsurrav wavres owoceus twtAducuve Td xtows. | very much 
suspect that oeay rod xtgares wonoacdas signifies to extend one of 
the wings of an army upon a line; but, as [do not find this sense 
of the expression supported by the authority of any author, or lexi- 
con, though I have consulted many, I only offer it as a conjecture, 
and leave it to the consideration of the learned. 


28 "Eqi vaorc: weyaaw. 1 cannot approve of the word saltus, which 
beth Leunclavius and Hutchinson have made use of, upon this oc- 
casion, for véro:; Lam very sensible that vésos signifies sultus, but 
I do not look upon that to be the signification of the word in this 
place, because he tells us afterwards, that there was a bridge over 
this vé0s, which I am sure is, in no degree, applicable to satus, par- 
ticularly, since he calls it véaos wéya, which addition puts it out of 
all doubt that bocage ¢pais, in D'’Ablancourt, is improper, since bo- 
eage is a diminutive. I have called it a‘valley, in which I am sup- 
ported by Phavorinus, who explains the word in that sense; vars, 
n xoin6TNs TOU ogous. 


29 “Ors obx aEiov sin DixEaiverv. I agree with Hutchinson, that Ste- 
phanus and Muretus had no reason to find fault with this reading. 
I go further; he calls it satis sana scriptura, but I think the phrase 
perfectly elegant, and of the same turn with a passage in Demos- 
thenes, quoted by Suidas—dia yao rodre wdaisa aEiav tos swear, Or" 
our igiv 6 xararAncews, oS 6xaréowy huas. Upon which occasion 
Suidas explains the word in this manner, @&:ov of puroges tri ov 
tAdyou xa) ixaiou txAuwoevevas, 
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50 "EAwigere. In this sense Thucydides uses the wofd in the 
beginning ot bis history, where he says, that he chose the Pelopon- 
nesian war for his subjeet, because he expected it would be of more 
importance than any before it, tawious wéyav re tcecSas, xa} dZ:oro~ 
yararoy ray eeoyeysvqutvwy. Upon which the Greek Scholiast ob= 
serves, 7d tAwions, ob worovial eyadod, dAA’ daxdrws ial rH vod per 
Aovres txGarcs Ayers. After the exainple of the Greeks, the Latins 
also gave this sense to the word spero, as we find in Virgil, where 
Dido, in the agony of ber mind, tells lier sister, 


“ Hune ego si potui tantum sperare dolorem, 
Et preferre, soror, potero.” 


31 Tois wiv yao worsuios tywyt Bovroizny Xv timopn wadvre Paivee 
oSai, dss axoxwesiv. This soldierly wish of Xenophon, that the 
enemy might have hopes of safety in a retreat, while his own men 
had none but in victory, is thus disfigured by D’Ablancourt: * Je 
voudrois que nous fussions si bien remparés de toutes parts, qu’ils 
ne s¢ussent pas par ou nous attaquer, afin qu’ils se retirassent 
plutét.” 

32 Hicov v1 véares 6 Méveos, Methinks this expression should 
have convinced the Latin translators that »éaes was not, upon this 
occasion, to be translated by saltus. However, they have, I find, 
still adhered to it. Hutchinson has said ‘ quantus tandem saltus 
ipse Pontus est?” And Leunclavius, “ quantus queso saltus ipsum 
Pelagus Ponticum erit?” I expected D’Ablancourt would also nave 
pursued his translation, and have said, ‘‘ quel bocage sera le Pont 
Euxin?” But he has prudently avoided this absurdity, by leaving 
out the whole sentence. 


33 Kal ivasévfov. See note 127, page 26, upon the first book. 
34 Ta yeiuwara. See note 54, page 11, upon the first book. 


35 “Hoyov 08 rors wavrwy ray ‘EAAgvwy of Aaxtdamono. See the 
Introduction, p. iv. 


36 Tage rny pirexy. I have taken fares here in the same sense 
that Plutarch says Lycurgus used it when he called his decrees by 
that name. I am sensible that the word also signifies av agreement, 
but as our author calls the same thing trav sgariwray déypa a few 
lines before, I have chosen to give it that sense here also. Leun- 
clavius has said very properly contra edictum, and Hutchinson [ 
think not so well, contra puctum. D’Ablancourt has, according to his 
custom where he meets with a difficulty, left it out. 


37 Nal w& rd Zid. This was an oath much used by the Lace- 
demonians: by r@ 3.4 are meant the two brother-gods, Castor and 
Pollux, as we find by what the Greek Scholiast observes upon the 
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following passage of Aristophanes, where Mercury says to Trygeus, 
in the Lacedemonian style, 


Nal 7 Sud, viv’ Arrininy dace Sinn. 


Upon this the Scholiast says s¥rw cobs Avwonxodgous of Amxsdasedveas 
Liods tAtyovr dg "AQnvaios Orcds, Aiunrgu xa) Wsgreovay. 


38 Beviay. See note 13, page 4, upon the first book. 


39 AiaStueva sd» sire. I have been obliged to differ frem all 
the translators, both Latin and French, in the sense I have given to 
the word deSizevor: the former have rendered it diviso, distributo 
Jrumento, and D’Ablancourt les soldats le partagérent, which significa- 
tion £ will not say absolutely the word will not bear, though I be- 
lieve it very uncommon; but I really think the sense will not bear 
it here, for our author says they marched back, that they might 
carry something with them into the territories of their friends, which 
they might have dane without: matching back, had they before di: 
vided among themselves the booty they had taken. I have ‘there- 
fore said, after they had sold the corn, and the rest of their booty, 
which is a very common acceptation of the word dmriSec9ai, and 
the very sense in which our author uses it in-his Cyropadia, where 
he makes Cyrus tell his officers, and those of the’ Hyrcanians, that 
they should divide the money in such a proportion among the horse 
and foot, duis 08 Aabovees Viadidore, iawei wiv, ro dimdody, wile Si, re 
&rdovv, and a little after that they should publish an order for the 
suttlers and merchants to sell their commodities, and when they had 
sold them to bring others, aaAciv 88 robs xarndous xul turogous ¢ v1 
eyes inasos argdoieov' nai ratra SicDepivous, LAR eye: Upon this 
occasion I desire the reader will take notice, first, that d:ad/dore, not 
diariSec9e, is the word made use of there, by our author, for dividile, 
distribuite ; secondly, that he there uses diac9éesy in the same sense 
I have translated it upon this occasion ; in which sense also both 
Leunclavius and Hutchinson have rendered the word, in translating 
that passage of the Cyropedia. 


40 Els Xguetrsaw, Chrysopolis was no more than a village in 
Strabo’s time, that is, in the time of Augustus, xai xdun Xguooronis ; 
it is now called Scutari, and though separated from Constantinople 
by the Bosphorus, is looked upon by the Turks as one -of the su- 
burbs of their capital. Polybius informs us that the Athenians, 
being in possession of Chrysopolis, endeavoured, by the advice of 
Alcibiades, to oblige those who sailed through the Bosphorus inte 
the Euxine sea, to pay toll. This was, many ages after, put in 
practice with greater effect by Mahomet the Second, by means of a 
castle which he built upor a cape, on the side of Europe, where the 
temple of Mercury, called by Polybius ‘“Eguaiov, formerly stood ; 
Opposite to this castle Mourat the Second had, before, built a castle 
en the Asiatic side, called by the modern Greeks Neocastron. This 
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castle Mahomet the Second, upon his succeeding Mourat, fortified 
considerably. The streight between those two castles, Polybius 
says, is the narrowest of the whole Bosphorus, it being but about 
five stadia (near half an English mile) over. The same avtbor adds 
that this was the pass over which Darius Hystaspes caused Mandro- 
cles of Samos, as he is called by Herodotus, an eminent architect, 
to lay a bridge, over which he passed his army, consisting of seven 
hundred thousand men, to make war upon the Scythians, 
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1 Els viv Xeppovngav. The Thracian Chersonesus was separated 
from the rest of Thrace by a wali, reaching from the Propontis, to 
the bay called Sinus Melas, in the A2gean Sea. This wall was built 
by Dercyllidas, the Lacedzemonian General, the second year of the 
ninety-fifth Olympiad, that is the year after Xenophon brought back 
the remains of the soldiers, who had served under Cyrus. This wall 
was begun in the spring, and ended before the Autumn of the same 
year; it reached from sea to sea, quite across the Isthmus, and was 
in leugth thirty-seven stadia, that is, about three English miles and 
three quarters: This Chersonesus contained in it eleven towns, 
mary sea-ports, and a large extent of arable land, woods, and rich 
pastures. It afterwards belonged to Agrippa, son-in-law to Augus- 
tus, and one of the greatest men of that, or of any other age. At 
his death it came to Augustus, It is great pity that part of the se- 
venth book of Strabo is Jost, where he treats of this Chersonesus. 


2"Exorrov ras mvaAas. Lucian for ever uses this word in the 
sense | have given it here. 


3 Tage tiv yndiv. Xnaal of turgocSey rod weds Qdraooay eei- 
Xous woobsEAnuévos AlIor, ie chy Trav xumerwy Binv, wh Td Te 9005 
Braaroro wage +6 iaxivas xnnn Bods. Suidas. 

4 “Hystis yao oi AQnvaioa. See the Introduction. 

5 "Ey rois vewgioss. Newgie Akyeros 6 roms Kaus, tis by dvéAnovras 
ai reinges, xal addy i= aro’ xeStaxevres. Harpocration. For 
which he cites Lycurgus and Andocides. 

6 Xidiay TaAdyrwy, See note 12, page 4, upon the first Book. 

7 Tiscapigvous. See note 7, page 3, upon the first Book. 


8 To AtAra xarovusvor ris Ogexns, Besides the Agyptian Delta, 
ether places were, from their triangular figure called by that name 
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by the ancients, for Strabo mentions an Island, called Pattalene, 
lying at the mouth of the Indus, which he says, Onesicritus, calls 
by the name of Delta. 


9 ‘Ds iwi Adepevow, Adopevois, Aimigsors. Hesychius. 


10 "ArowAtovrs 08 "Avati€in ix Bugaveiou cuvaveez Agisaoyis iv Ko- 
gixy. Iwas surprised to find Hutchinson translate this passage, 
“ At Anaxibio, é Byzantio solventi obviam venit apud Cyzicum Ari- 
starchus,” and Leunclavius, “ quum autem Byzantio solveret, ob- 
viam ei venit apud Cyzicum Aristarchus.” How could Aristarchus 
meet Anaxibius at Cyzicus, as the latter was weighing anchor from 
Byzantium? They have translated it as if our author had said 
avayoutve 3 ’AvaziCiv. Itis very plain the sense is, that Aristar- 
chus who was sent to succeed Cleander, met Anaxibius at Cyzicus, 
which every body knows is a city upon the Propontis, not far from 
the Hellespont, through which Anaxibius was to sail on his return 
home. It is with pleasure I do justice to d’Ablancourt, upon this 
occasion : he has said very properly, “ Comme il fut parti de By- 
zance, et arrivé a Cyzique, il rencontra Aristarque. 


11 Tagardsious tis Mdgsoy. Parium was a town upon the Pro- 
poutis situated between Cyzicus and the Hellespont: it was built, 
according to Strabo, by the inhabitants of the Island of Paros ; the 
same author adds, that in Parium there was an altar, the sides of 


which were six hundred feet in length. 


12 Eis MifgwSov. Perinthus was a city of Thrace, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Byzantium, it was otherwise called Heraclea ; Harduin 
says it is now called Pantiro, 


13 Zens. See note 2, page 85, upon the sixth book. 
14 "Ey rigess. Tgors, Tdgyos. Hesychius. 


15 Tiens ¢ rotrov exgéyoves, This Teres was the father of Sitalces, 
who was uncle to Seuthes; see note 2, page 85, upon the sixth 
book. 


16 "Ey Znavugicz. Selymbria was a town of Thrace upon the 
Propontis, near Perinthus. Strabo says that Bele in the Thracian 
language, signifies a town. Leunclavius says it is now called both by 
the Turks and Greeks, Silyurian. 


17 Kai yap ors cuyyeveis siev cidtvas. Hutchinson, upon this oc- 
casion, quotes a passage out of the second book of Thucydides, 
where that author says that Perdiccas gave his sister Stratonice in 
marriage to Seuthes. I own I do not understand how Seuthes 
could be said to be related to the Athenians by marrying a daugh- 
ter of aking of Macedon. We find in another part of the second 
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Book of Thucydides, that the Athenians entered into an alliance 
with Sitalces, and made his son Sadocus a citizen of Athens, but 
this, L own, does not seem to support what Seutbes says of their re- 
lation: It is certain that Teres, the father to Sitalces, was not the 
person, who married Procne, the daughter of Pandion, the son of 
Erectheus, King of Athens, since Thucydides expressly tells us that 
the name of the latter was Tereus, and that they were not of the 
same part of Thrace; so that Seuthes could not ground his relation 
to the Athenians upon the marriage of Tereus with Procue, 


18 "Emre 3: 20inxovro tis abras rns deiAns. See note 120, page 25, 
upon the first Book. 


19 KuZixnvdv. See note 35, page 8, upon the first Look. 


20 "Exinlng.:ficIu ravra. I have followed the manuscript quoted 
by Hutchinson, ratber than his conjecture, though L think éawpagi- 
Zee, in him, is much better than érmpagigere in Leunclavius; but 
zaipngiZicIw seems to me to answer better to Atyérw, that immee 
diately precedesit. 


Q1 Témibas Bactugivds. Persian carpets have always been fa- 
mous for their beauty, fur which reason, and because these carpets 
were part of the spoils taken by the Greeks from the Persiaus, I 
have ventured to call them Persian carpets, rather then Barbaric 
after Milton, 


Where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Show’rs on her Kings barbaric pearl and gold. 


22 Towira meouuvaro. Tgopvapsvos, woournscvopsvo. Hesychius, 
D’Ablancourt has, left it out. 


23 Mddisu dt wi rodaslas are rods Zivous asi titer. Leuncla. 
vius and Hutchinson have very properly, [ think, rendered reéregas 
in this place, Fercula; to support which, they quote a passage out 
of Julius Pollux, where he says that rgéxsQas were also called the 
victuals that were placed upon the tables. There is a passage in 
Atheneus, by which it appears the word was understood in that 
sense by every body, whyTwy TeaTilas xuAoUVTUY Tas Wapadiogs 
gvatra;. From hence | imagine the Latins took their “ secunda 
mensa, et altere mensaz,” for their secoud course. 


24 Toixoivxoy aerov. See note 86, page 18, upon the first book. 


25 "Eail dt weouxages 5 wares. lords wiv 7d wivdusvov, mores 38 
XN J . 
70 cuurocwy. Suidas. 


26 "Aziav dina wrev, See note 12, page 4, upon the first book. 


27 'Taromsmaxws. "Avril rod wsdvoxtras, Suidas. 
E 
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28 Tgoriusvon TWeocicras, agtoxeras, wpovdig sro, noiws yauCares, 
Hesychius. 


29 Xuynareoxtdace, Suidas, upon the word xaracxddgey, says, 
it was a cusium among the Thracians, when they had drunk as much 
wine as they could, to pour the rest upon the clothes of the com- 
pany, for which he quotes Plato; this, he says, they called xara- 
oxsdaéZuv. Lt was necessary just to take notice of this ridiculous 
custom, in order to explain this passage of Xenophon. 


30 Oley wayéds, This musical instrument is said to have been a 
kind of flute. Strabo reckons it among those, whose names were 
taken from the Barbarians. It was probably an instrument of war. 


31 Ths dawoexidas tal cais xePurais Qogovos xa) rois wot. Afier 
Xerxes had passed the Hellespont with his prodigious army, he re- 
viewed them in the plain of Doriscus; among his troops were Tlira- 
cians, who, according to Herodotus, wore foxes skins upon their 
heads, and whose dress he describes not unlike that of the Thra- 
cians, with whom Xenophon was acquainted. Whether these Thra- 
cians wore foxes skins upon their heads to preserve them from the 
cold, as our author seems to think, or whether they wore them by 
way of armour, and as a distinction in war, I shall not determine ; 
but we find that many nations, inhabiting the warmest climates, 
wore the skins of several beasis upon their heads, when they went 
to war: upon those occasions, the upper jaw, or forehead of the 
animal, was fixed to the top of their heads, | suppose to give them 
a fierce look. Herodotus tells us, that, in the same army, ihe In- 
dians, whom he calls the Asiatic Ethiopians, of tx ris "Aging Aidiores, 
wore, upon their heads, the skins of horses heads, with the mane 
flowing, and the ears erect. I cannot help mentioning, upon this 
occasion, a passage of Diodorus Siculus, because it shews the origin 
of a very great folly committed by a very wise people, | mean the 
worship of Anubis by the Egyptians; he tells us that Anubis, and 
Marcedon, two sons of Osiris, attended him in his expedition to the 
Indies, and that their armour was taken from animals, thai bore 
some resemblance to their fortitude, Anubis wearing the skis of a 
dog, and Macedon that of a wolf; for which reason, he says, these 
animals were worshipped by the Egyptians. The Roman Signiferi, 
upon Trajan’s pillar, have most of them their heads and shoulders 
covered with the skins of lions, something like Aventinus in Virgil, 


“ Ipse pedes tegmen torquens immaue leonis 
Terribili impexum seta cum dentibus albis 
Indutus capiti—— 


‘ ” 





32 BicdvSny, xat Vavov xai Neov Teixos. Towns of Thrace near 
the sea; if the reader pleases to turn to the first note upon this 
book, be will find that the jast has nothing to do with the wall built 
by Dercyllidas, for that was not built till the year after Xenophon 
engaged the Greeks in the service of Seuthes. 
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35 Migh rot 201 dv coaredioSe1. D’Ablancourt understands this 
concerning his going over into Asia, but I have chosen rather to 
make it relate to the expedition of Seuthes, and the Greeks against 
those Thracians who inhabited above Byzantium, in which | am 
supported by Leunclavius and Hutchinson. 


34 Laruvdnrcov. Salmydessus was a sea-port lying upon the 
Euxine sea; it is mentioned by Arrian in his Periplus: the river, the 
town, and the bay had all the same name. 


35 Aagexss. See note 12, page 4. 


36 Ottts o:rdéueSa. TMerarSoi, xexricSos1. Hesychius. Both 
which, in my opinion, signify much oftener to acquire than to pos- 
sess. I look upon the word to have the same sense also in that very 
moral and sensible epigram of Solon, the Athenian legislator, as 
quoted by Plutarch, in his life of him, 


Xonwara B ipsiqn wiv tev, adinws 38 mimacSus 
Ox iStaw, wdvrws Ustoov HASs Binn. 


Bot as arz79z: signifies also to possess, I will not blame Hutchin- 
son for translating it upon this occasion nihil possidemus, though I 
have translated it otherwise myself; a little farther it signifies, be- 
yond all doubt, to possess. 


57 TWewkis. Tyederia. Suidas, 


38 Mgdérrnr: airived xonuare, UgdrrtoSu, dreriivda. Pha- 
vorinus. 


39 Towigiss tQoouotems. "Edogusiv. Evsdotdey ty adois. Suidas. 


40 Tz yivoueva. I cannot agree with Hutchinson that this word 
is taken by Thucydides, in the passage quoted by him, nearly in 
the same sense our author takes it here. [n the passage quoted by 
him out of Thucydides, that author says the Athenian tyrants, Hip- 
pias, and Hipparchus, adorned the city, carried on the wars, and 
performed tlie sacrifices by exacting only the twentieth part of the 
product of the country from the Athenians, “ASavaious cizeshy wavav 
Beuscipev tay yryvomivoy, which signification of the word is put out 
of all dispute by what Meursius says of the tax ot the tenth part of 
the product of the country imposed upon the Athenians by Pisi- 
stratus, which he calls dexdrny cov tv rH wou yivouivwy. In the pas- 
sage, therefore, of Thucydides, ra yyveueve signifies the product of 
the country; bat here it signifies, as Harchinson himself, and all 
the other translators have rendered it, the money raised by the sale 
of the booty. 


41 Ta Adi ry Baoits. See note 12, page 88, upon the sixth book. 
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42 Ovx derws Iaen devs. Ody Saws signifies here, not only not, in 
the same manner «s Dion Cassius uses it, where he says that Gabi- 
nius, being asked by Clodius, what he thought of the law, he had 
brought in against Cicero, not only did not commend Tully, but ac- 
cused the Roman knights to the senate. Ody ‘xws txtivoy tanvecsy, 
BAAR THY imoiwy THs BovAns Wearnarnyoengty, t make no doubt but 
this Grecism i,duced the Latins to give the same force to non mo- 
do; the following passage of Tully is a remarkable instance of it. 
“ Regnum non modo Romano homini, sed ne Perse quidem cui- 
quam tolerabile.” 


43 "AddAous rE xgeirrovas rovrwy gusSove9as. Hutchinson has great 
reason to find fault with Leunclavius and Amaseus for translating 
xecitrovas here, majores copie, major exercitus. It most certainly sige 
nifies, as he has rendered it, avmis potentiores. D’Ablancourt’s tran- 
slation is still more loose than that of the two first, he has said fuire 
de nouvelles levées pour nous faire téte. L shali add to what Hutcbin- 
son has said a passage in Thucydides, where he not only uses 
zetirroves in the same sense, but explains it himself by Suvarartgos 5 
he is giving an account of the state of Greece before the Trojan war, 
and says, @@iéwevos yao roi xegday, OTs Hocous Uaimevoy THY THY xotie~ 
wivay dovrsiay, cits duvarwrtgos, wigiovoias Eyovtis, WeocerosuvTo LaN- 
neous Tas LAaaTOUS WOALIS. 


44 "Edooay 36 us xa) Doge txt waged cov. 1 have rendered dagw@ 
here presents not bribes, which would have been inconsistent with 
what he ssys afterwards, though I doubt not but every English 
reader will have the same satisfaction 1 have in observing that nei- 
ther degev, in Greck, donum, in Latin, or un present, in French, have 
the force of our word bribe. A foreigner, who dues not know us, 
may say that our manners have coined the word, but we, who know 
wurselves, know how much we are above such au imputation, 


45 Tdéraavrov, See note 12, page 4, upon the first book. 


46 Asari9iviver. Aiddorse. See note 39, page 94, upon the 
sixth book, 


47 Ob yderw Wngos airy ixjxro AShyyo1 wel ris Puyis See 
the author’s life at the beginning of this translation. 


48 "Exirideios. "Emirndsios Qidos’ sitvous: &euddios. Suidas. 1 have 
chosen the first of these with D’Ablancourt. The two Latin trane 
slators have preferred the last. 


49 Els Acuaxey. Lampsacus was a sea-port town in Asia upon 
the Hellespont, over-against Augos Potanos; that streight is there 
about fifteen stadia over, that is, about an Englisb wile and a half. 
Lysander, the Lacedemonian general, took Lampsacus just before 
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he defeated the Athenians at the last mentioned place. See the 
Introduction. : 


50 Kacayogou vids cod cd tana tv Auxtiv yeygaporos. Doctor 
Potter, the late worthy primate of England, in his Archeologia 
Greca, that treasure of Greek learning, says the Lyceum was situ- 
ated upon the banks of the Ilissus, and received its name from Apollo 
Avxox roves or Avxios, to whom it was dedicated. The Greek Scho- 
liast upon Aristophanes, and Suidas says it was a place designed 
for military exercises. I am sorry I cannot get any light concerning 
the painter and picture mentioned by Xenophon, but nothing is to 
be found in Pliny, or Pausanius, concerning either, though several 
considerable painters, who Hourished before this time, are mentioned 
by the former, as Polygnotus and Micon, who painted a portico at 
Athens called the Pacile; and particularly Panznus, brother to 
Phidias the famous statuary, who painted the battle of Marathon, 
where the generals, both Greeks, and Persians, were represented as 
big as the life, which I take to be the signification of iconici duces, 
the words made use of by Pliny upon that occasion, since Atheneus 
calls statues as big as the life sixovind ayarmare, and Plato says 
tixove icowéronroy in the same sense. : 


51 ‘O Zeds 6 Mesalysos. There is a passage in Thucydides, where, 
speaking of Cylon’s seizing the citadel of Athens, he mentions the 
Athenian festival celebrated without the walls of the city in bonour 
of the Meilichian Jupiter, which he calls Aves, Diasia, at which, 
he says, all the people attended, and sacrificed not victims, but cakes 
made in the shape of animals, “ according to the custom of the 
country,” od% iegeiae GAN Sipura trixaose; for so the Greek Scho- 
liast explains the word Sizara. The reason of my being so parti- 
cular is, that Xenophon says he offered sacrifice to the same Jupi- 
ter, and burned hogs whole to him, according to the custom of his 
country, Xevopay tQvero, xal Groxadres volgous TH Bargin vom. Are 
we then to imagine, that either Thucydides, or Xenuphon, were un- 
informed of the custom of their country upon so great a solemnity ? 
I should almost be tempted to think the hogs, Xenophon says he 
burned whole, were also cakes made in the shape of hogs. There 
is a passage in Herodotus, that in some degree favours this conjec- 
ture; he says, the Egyptians, notwithstanding their known aversion 
to hogs, sacrificed them one day in the year to the Moon, and Bac- 
chus, when they eat their flesh, which they tasted upon no other 
day, and that the poorer sort made cakes resembling hogs, and, 
roasting them, offered them in sacrifice: of 0 wivnres abray ia” 
aoStveing Biov,sasrivas WAdoavres Us, xa) Orrnoayres, TAUTas SvovT1.— 
But what affinity is there between the religious customs of the 
Egyptians and the Athenians? So great an affinity that we find in 
Diodorus Siculus, the Egyptians pretended that the Athenians were 
ohe of their colonies, and had received the Eleusinian mysteries 
from them, which they said Erichtheus, an Egyptian, aud afterwards 

_king of Athens, carried from Egypt, and instituted among the Athe- 
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nians in honour of Ceres. I cannot say that I ever met with an 
account, in any Greek author, of cakes offered by the Greeks in 
the resemblance of hogs; but, besides the authority of the Greek 
Scholiast upon the passage already mentioned in Thucydides, where 
he explains Jiwara, rive wiupare cis Cawy mophads rerurupiva, cakes 
made in the shape of animals generally ; I say, besides that pas- 
sage, we find in Julius Pollux that the Greeks offered cakes to all 
the gods, which cakes bad their names from their different shapes, 
as an ox, which was a cake with horns, and was offered to Apollo, 
and Diana, and Hecate, and the Moon. aétAave: 3: xoivol waos Seois, 
RixAnvras DE aT TOU TH NLUTOS, wore 6 Bois: wippwo yee isi, xigara 
Exov wernyuive aeorPsgouevov "AroAAw, xa) "Agrividi, xal “Exar, 
xai Searvg. 1 shall conclude this note with observing that Apollo, 
when taken for the sun, was the same, among the Egyptians, and, 
afterwards, among the Greeks, with Dionysius, or Bacchus, as Dio- 
dorus Siculus proves from this verse of Eumolpus, 


"Ascopan Arovucoy ty axrivecos wugurdy. 


And from another in Orpheus. Now, every body knows that these 
were the same with Osiris, as Diana, Hecate, and the Moon were 
the same divinity with Isis; so that the custom mentioned by Julius 
Pollux, of offering cakes in the shape of animals, to have been in 
practice among the Greeks, seems to be derived from that men- 
tioned by Herodotus to have been in use among the Egyptians; es- 
pecially, since we find they were offered to the same divinities. 
D’Ablancourt seems to have forgot that Jupiter was worshipped at 
Athens under the title of Meilichius; fur he takes the name to be 
allegorical to the mildness of Xenophon’s character, who did not 
make bis fortune “ pour avoir trop de pudeur,” as he says, because 
he was too bashful. 


52 ’Ogednev. A town of Dardania, hear which stood the grove of 
Hector upon a conspicuous place. 


53 Ai chs Teolas, xa} ixeglavets rhv “Inv, sis "Avrdvdgov apixvoby- 
was. The misfortures of Troy, or rather the fine relations of them, 
have rendered all these parts famous, so that there is no necessity 
of saying any thing, either of Troas or mount lda: Antandrus was 
the sea-port where Aneas built his fleet to preserve the remains of 
his couniry : But ove thing n:ast not be forgot; above Antandrus 
was a mountain, called Alexandria, from Paris, where they say he 
passed judgment upon the three contending goddesses. The town 
that gave name to the plain of Thebe, was called by the same name, 
and belonged to Eétion, the father to Andromache, 


’ ta ap , € A , > ‘ 
OD youd és OnEny iegny woAu 'Heriovos. 


In the taking of this town Chryseis was taken prisoner, and given 
to Agamemnon; the restoring of whem, with the difficulties that at- 
tended it, and the consequences that Huwed from it, are the subject 
of the Liad. 
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54 Al "Argauurrion xal Keoroviov wag ’Aragyia tis Kalzov wediov 
baQovees, Méoyapoy xararaubdvoucs ris Musias. ‘Lhe first of these is 
a sea-port that gives its name to the bay, the other two are towns 
in, or near the road from the first to the plain that is watered by the 
river Caicus. Pergamus was the residence of the Attalic kings, the 
last of whom left it with his kingdom by will to the Roman people. 


55 Bourrogw oCeAicxw.  Bovsrogaus OCzAovs, meyaAavs dGzcAloxous. 
Phavorinus. In this sense Euripides takes it in bis Cyclops, where 
Ulysses tells him, 


Odx audi Bovr dps: anxSivras mirn 
"Orca, ynddy xal yvaSov wArou cidty. 


56 TeoxA%s————é aad Aauagdérov. See note 1, page 32, upon 
the second book. 


57 WaeStview—'Arordona—Eiwéore—TevSeavic. These four 
towns are also placed by Pliny in Mysia. 


58 Ta agorege iced. IT imagine with Hutchinson, that Xenophon 
means the sacrifice he says he offered in the presence of Ayasias of 
Elis, to distinguish it from that which he offered the day after their 
unsuccessful expedition. 


59 “Ost Baizera AmpeCadvevr. It was an early custom among the 
-ancients to select the most valuable part of the beoty for their ge- 
nerals, which makes the following reproach from Thersites to Aga- 


memnon very impertinent, and consequently very agreeable to the 
eharacter of the man who makes it: 


*Argtion, rio D ave’ tmimiuPens, noe yuriges 

TIAsial ros eernov xAurias, workAral dé yuvaines 
BY 7s ‘ > ‘ a , d 

Elaly ivi xAscins tZaigeros, as rar Agoasal 

Tgwrisy didouey, sur’ dy arodisSgov tAwmsy. 


Where taigera is thus very properly explained by the Greek Scho- 
liast, ai xard& tiny diddueva: aro THY aicuarwror. Virgil has pre- 
served this custom, and translated ‘Zeigsfv in the ninth book, where 
he makes Ascanius promise Nisus ihe war-horse, the shield, and 
helmet of Turnus, at his return from the enterprise he, and Euryalus 
had undertaken, 


“ Vidisti quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus? ipsum illum, clypeum cristasque rubentes 
Excipiam sorti, jam nunc tua pramia Nise.” 


In the eighth book, Virgil calls the horse, which was reserved for 
Eneas’s own riding, when he went to the Tuscans to implore their 
assistance, exsortem, which is a literal translation of tZaigeros. 


60 Tapardtyyar xidios Exaroy wevrnnxovre, Shoe TeiTMUCIA TET LH= 
RIO IAIe, Diario wevrixevte wivtt, I have tollowed Hutchinson's 
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correction, who, very properly, I think, instead of diexdoi, reads 
eZexooim, and takes away the word wives. Concerning these meas 
sures of length, see note 22, page 6. upon the first book. To which 
I shall only add, that these parasangas or stadia being reduced to 
English miles, amount to no more than 3305 miles and a half, and 
hot to 4331, as Hutchinson has computed it, who, I find, reckons’ 
eight stadia to an English mile: eight stadia, indeed, make a Bide, 
or Greek mile, but do not, by a great deal, amount to an English 
mile ; since an English mile, according to Arbuthnot, contains 1056 
geometrical paces, and a Greek mile only 806: so that an English 
mile is to a Greek mile as 1056 to 806. 4331 Greek miles being, 
therefore, contained in 34,650 stadia, if we say 1056: 806:: 4331: 
the proportional number will be 3305, with a fraction of 668, so 
that 3305 and 1-half will be, toa trifle, the number of English miles 
contained in the 31,650 stadia mentioned by Xenophon to have 
been the amount both of the expedition and retreat. 


INDEX. 


(> n. refers to the Notes. 


ABROCOMAS, enemy to Cyrus, 20. 400 Greeks desert 
from him to Cyrus, 21. Goes to the king upon the approach 
of Cyrus, 22. Burns all the boats upon the Euphrates, 24. 


Arrives not till the day after the battle 32 
Aciiaians, see Arcadians 
Acherusias, a peninsula 220 
Adoration, among the Persians 21, n. 
Eneas, how kilied 128 
féniaus, serve under Menon, 12. Their dance 215 


schines, pursues the enemy, 112. Is the first that gains the 
top of the mountain against the Colchians 133 
Agasias, the Helean Priest 292 
Agasias, of Stymphalus, detects Apollonides, 77. Contends 
with Callimachus who shall go upon a dangerous expedi- 
tion, 105, and 128. Mounts the rampart without arms, 184. 
His answer to Xenophon, 218. Is sent to demand the mo- 
ney of the Heracleans, 221. Assembles the army, ¢28. 
Rescues a man from Dexippus, 237. Accused by Dexip- 
pus, ibid. His speech to the army, 238, Retorts the ac- 
cusation upon Dexippus before Cleander, 239. Is wound- 
ed—see Callimachus 
Agias, an Arcadian, one of the generals, goes to Tissapher- 


nes, is apprehended, 65. Put to death, 67. Character 71 
Alcibiades, in great favour with Tissaphernes 6 n. 
Amphicrates, slain 108 


Anaxibius, the admiral, a friend to Cheirisophus, 179. Celé- 
brates the praises of the Greeks, 216. Sends for the gene- 
rals to Byzantium, 250. Promises the army pay, ibid, 
Refuses to pay them, 251. Orders them out of the town, 
ibid. Orders them to the Thracian villages for provisions, 
252. Flies to the citadel, 253. In the interest of Pharna- 


aes a 
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bazus, 257. Is informed, that Polus was appointed to sue- 
ceed him, ibid. Orders the Greek soldiers to be sold, ibid. 
Neglected by Pharnabazus, ibid. Sends Xenophon back to 
the army, ibid. 


Antandrus, a town of Troas 292 
Antileon, of Thuria, his speech about their return 179 
Apollonides opposes Xenophon, 76. Is detected and pu- 

nished 77 
Arabia, the army marches through it 25 
Araxes, a river of Syria ibid. 
Arbaces, commands under the king, 32. Governor of Me- 

dia 295 


Arcadians, the first that gain the top of the mountain against 
the Colchians, 133, Their dance, 215. With the Achaians 
separate themselves from the rest of the army, 221. Their 
number and departure by sea, 222. Land at the port of 
Calpe, and attack the Thracians, ibid, Some of their par- 
ties defeated, 223. Reduced to great streights, ibid. Re- 
lieved by Xenophon, 225, Resolve never to separate 


again, 228. One of them accuses Xenophon - 277 
Archagoras, left by Xenophon to guard a pass, 107. Is dis- 

lodged, and brings Xenophon the news 108 
Arexion, of Arcadia, the priest, 229. Sees an eagle on the 

favourable side, 231. Offers sacrifice 232 
Argo, the ship 219 
Argonautic expedition, a dissertation upon it 243 


Arizus, lieutenant-general to Cyrus, has the command of the 
left wing, 34. Flies upon the death of Cyrus, 42. Mes- 
sage to the Greeks concerning their return, 49. Has the 
Persian throne offered him, 46. Declines it, 49. His re- 
ply to Clearchus, 50. Pays less regard to the Greeks, 56. 
Encamps with Tissaphernes and Orontas, 58. Sends a 
false message to the Greeks, 59. Speaks to the Greeks 
about the death of their generals, 66. Answers Cleanor, 
ibid. Intimate with Menon 70 

Aristarchus succeeds Cleander in the Government of Byzan- 
tium, 257. Sells the soldiers, ibid. Secured by Pharna- 
bazus, 258. Forbids the Greeks to pass over into Asia, ibid. 
His reply to Xenophon, ibid. Sends for the generals, who 


refuse to go 262 
Ariston, an Athenian, sent to Sinope 199 
Aristus, an Arcadian, a great eater 266 


Aristeas, of Chios, offers himself upon a dangerous party, 105. 
Frequently of great service to the army, ibid. Offers him- 
self to secure a dangerous post 125 
Aristippus, of Thessaly, petitions Cyrus for an army, 11. Is 
sent for by Cyrus, ibid. Gives the command of the merce- 


naries to Menon 70 
Aristonymus, of Methydria, offers himself a volunteer to seize 
a pass, 105. Enters the strong-hold of the Taochians 128 
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Armenia, the Greeks enter it, 115. The western Armenia, 


ibid. Very cold, and the reason, 116. The country of 122 
Arms, see Tactics 


Artacamas, governor of Phrygia 294 
Artaezus, sends a false message to the Greeks, 59. Comes to 

them upon the death of their generals 66 
Artimas, governor of Lydia 294. 
Artagerses, a commander of horse under Artaxerxes, 32. Slain 

by Cyrus 37 
Artapates, one of Cyrus’s chief confidents, 30. Throws him- 

self upon his dying master, and is there slain 37 


Artaxerxes, eldest son of Darius, 9. Kills Cyrus, 37. Moves 
towards the Greeks, 42. Passes by them, 43. Is attacked 
by them, and flies, ibid. Orders the Greeks to deliver up 
their arms, 46. Runs away at the approach of the Greeks, 


52. Desires a truce ibid. 
Asidates, where encamped, 292. Is attacked, 293. Relieved 
by Itabelius, ibid. Is taken ibid. 
Aspasia, the same with Milto AL 
Asses, of Arabia, wild 25 
Atramyttium, a sea-port 292 
B. 


Babylon, its distance mistaken, 50. Country of, 30. and 51, 
see Cotyora 

Barbariaus, what number served under Cyrus, 32. Their 
disposition, 33. Advance in silence, 35. Run away be- 
fore the attack, 36. Are afraid the Greeks should stay in 
their country, 69. Their horse shoot, as they fly, 88.—see 
Persians, Carduchians, Tavchians, &e. 

Bailiit, of a village, surprised in his house, 120. Goes with 
Xenophon to Cheirisophus, 121. His discourse with Chei- 
risophus, 122. Conducts the army, ibid. Is ill-treated by 
Cheirisophus, and runs away 
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Basias, an Arcadian, his head pierced quite through with an 
arrow 104 
Bee-lives, in great quantities 134 
Belesis, governor of Syria, his palace 23 
Battle begun by the Greeks 35 
Bisanthe, a town of Thrace 274 

Bithynians, use all the Greeks ill, 226. Defeat a party of 

the Greeks, 230. Attack their advanced guard, 231. Are 
defeated 232 


Biton, arrives with money for the army, and contracts friend- 
ship with Xenophon, 292. Restores Xenophon his horse, ibid. 


Boiscus, the Thessalian boxer, his insolence 212 
Boxing 135 
Bulimy, a disease, what 118 


er 
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Bustards 95 
Byzantium, see Greeks, Aristarchus 


C. 


Cena, a large and rich city 61 
Callimachus, the Arcadian, sent to Sinope 199 
Callimachus, of Parrhasie, has a contest with Agasias, 105. 

His stratagem, 128. Stops Agasias, ibid. Sent to demand 


money of Heraclea, 220. One of the heads of a party 221 
Calpe, the port of, situated in the middle of Thrace, 222. 

Described 227 
Canals between the Euphrates and Tigris 53, 54, 58 
Capithe, a Measure 26 
Cappadocia, the army marches through it 15 
Carbatines, a sort of shoes 119 


Carduchians, at present Curdes, not subject to the King, 99. 
The Greeks resolve to pass through their country, ibid. 
Enter it, 102. They leave their houses, ibid. Attack the 
rear guard of the Greeks, ibid. Press hard upon the 
Greeks, ibid. Roll down great stones to hinder their pas- 
sage, 105. Fall upon their guard and rout it, 106. Treat 
with Xenophon, 108. Expert archers, 109. Advance to 
attack the Greeks in their passage of the river, 114. At- 


tack and are routed, ibid. A free nation 295 
Carmande, a city upon the Euphrates 27 
Carpean dance 215 
Castolus, the plain of 9, 38 
Caystrus, the plain of 13 
Celane, a city of Phrygia 12 
Cenotaph, erected by the Greeks 238 
Centrites, the river, divides the Carduchians from Armenia, 

109. The Greeks attempt to pass it, 110. Do pass it 112 
Cephisodorus, an Athenian captain, left by Xenophon to guard 

a pass, 107. Is slain 108 
Cerazunt, a Greek city 187 
Cersus, a river 21 
Certonicum 292 
Chaldeans, their character, 108. A free nation 295 
Chalus, a river of Syria 22 


Chalybians. Serve under Teribazus, 117. Their country, 
121. Oppose the Greeks, 123. Are routed, 126. Their 


courage and character, 129. Manufacturers of iron 193 
Chalybians, a free nation 193 
Chariots, armed with scythes, 32. Described, 39. Without 

effect 39 


Charminus, the Lacedemonian, is sent from Thimbren to the 
Greek army, 276. Vindicates Xenophon, 282. His speech 
to Medosades, 285. Incurs the censure of the army 291 
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Cheirisoplus, the Lacedemonian, joins Cyrus, 21. Sent te 
Ariens, 46. Comes back, 49. Commends Xenophon, 79. 
Speech to the soldiers, 80. Seconds Kenophon’s proposals, 
85. Proposed by Xenophon to command the van, 86. 
Answers Mithridates, 87. Blames Xenophon for pursuing, 
88. Orders Xenophon to the van, 95. Proposes to burn 
the country, 98. With the vanguard penetrates into the 
country of the Carduchians, 102. Leaves Xenophon, 105. 
And gives the reason of it, 104, Prevails upon the Bar- 
harians to deliver up their dead, 108. His conduct in re- 
lieving Xenophon, 113. Passes the Centrites, 114. Sends 
a reinforcement to Xenophon, ibid. Comes to a village and 
encamps,118. Sends to enquireafter the rear, 120. Makes 
meriy with his friends, 121. Discourse with the bailiff, 
192. Strikes the bailiff, and causes a difference between 
himself and Xenophon, 123. Holds a consultation about 
attacking the enemy, ibid. Answer to Xenophon about 
stealing, 125. Answer to Xenophon’s proposal, ibid, 
Marches against the enemy, but comes too late, 126. At- 
tacks a strong hold of the Taochians, without success, ibid. 
Discourse with Xenophon abent the affair, 127. Accom- 
panies Xenophon, ibid. Marches against the Colchians, 
132. Proposes to fetch ships and departs, 179. Comes 
back with seme gallies, 216. Is chosen general, 219. Re- 
fuses to. foree the Heracleans, 220. Is deprived of the ge- 
neralship, 221. Conceives an hatred against the army, 222. 
Marches by himself, ibid. Arrives at Calpe, ibid. His 
death 

Chersonesus 

Cheenix, a sort of measure 

Chesnuts, used instead of bread, 192. Children fatted with 
them 

Chrysopolis, a town of Chalcedonia 

Celicia, the army prepares to penetrate into it, 15, Enters it 
without opposition, ibid. see Gates. 

Clewnetus, is slain 

Cleagoras, the painter 

Cleander, governor of Byzantium, 221. Arrives at the camp, 
236. Is frighted and runs away, #57. Is very angry, ibid. 
Demands Agasias, ibid. His answer to the generals, 240, 
Xenophon offers him the command, ibid. -His answer to 
the offer, 241. Cannot accept it, ibid. Contracts an inti- 
macy with Xenophon, ibid. Prevails upon Xenophon not 
to leave Byzantium, ibid. Gets leave for Xenophon to de- 
part, 255. His compassion to the soldiers 

Cleanor, the Arcadian, his resolution, 47, (the same person I 
presume with) 

Cleanor, the Orchomenian, answers Arizus, 66. Chosen ge- 
neral in the room of Agias, 79. His speech to the army, 
40. Gains the top of the Colchian mountain 

K 
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26 


193, 
242 


182 
291 


257 
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Tlearatus, how slain 206 
Clearelius, a Lacedwmeonian, raises an army for Cyrus, 10, 
Has 10,000 daricks for that purpose, ibid. Wars upon the 
Thracians, ibid. Ordered to attend Cyrus, 11. Joins the 
army at Celanw,13. Like to be stoned for forcing his men 
to mareh, 16, lis speech to them, 17. They are recon- 
ciled, 18. Great numbers desert from others to him, ib. 
Speaks again to lis men, ib. Refuses te lead them back, 
20. Is seut to Cyrus from the army, ibid. Envied by 
other conimanders, 22. Strikes one of Mencn’s men, 27. 
Yardly escapes being stoned, ibid. Marches to attack Me- 
non, ibid. Appeased by Cyrus, 27. Called to the trial of 
Orontis, 29. Delivers his opinion, ibid. Vas the right 
wing assigned him, 50. Asks Cyrus a question, 52. On 
the right by the river, 33, His brave auswer to Cyrus, his 
messege, 35. Consults about their return, 42. Sends Ly- 
cius to reconncitre the enemy, 43. Offers Ariaus the throne, 
46. His speech upon the king’s message, 49. Replies to 
Phalinus, 47. Again, 48. His answer to the message of 
Aviwus, 49. Speech to the conmandeys, ibid. Takes the 
command upon him, 50. Asks Ariwus’s opinion concern- 
ing their return, ibid. Quicts an alarm in the camp, dt. 
Orders the Greeks to stand to their arms, 52. Treats with 
the king about a truce, ibid. Leads the army to provi- 
sious, 53. Equal to the command, ibid. Answers ‘Tissa- 
phernes in the name of the army, 55. Quiets the minds of 
the Greeks, 57. Alarmed with a false message, 58. Shews 
the army to advantage, 60. His speech to Tissaphernes, 
61, Accepts of Tissaphernes’s inviiation, 64. Prevails 
upon the generals to go to Tissaphernes, ibid. Is appre- 
hended, 63. Is beheaded, 67. His character, ibid. 
Cleonymus, the Lacedemonian, is slain 104 
Coctans, a free nation 295 
Colchians, mountains of, 182. Oppose the Greeks, ibid, Are 


2Q 


routed, 133. Encamp round the Greeks, 18%. A free 


nation 295 
Colosea, a city of Phrygia i 
Corsote, a desolate city 25 
Coryias, governor of Paphlagonia, 195. Sends ambassadors 

to the Greeks 214 
Cotyora, a Greek city, 194. Refuses the Greeks a market, 

ibid. Sends them presents 196 
Cramians, market of, a city of Mysia 13 


Cretans, their bows carry not so far as the Persians, 88. Make 
use of the Persian arrows, 92. Of great service, 109. 


Sixty of them run the long course 135 
Ctesias, the kine’s physic:an 37 
Curdes: see Carduchians. 

Cydnus, a river of Cilicia 15 


Cyniscus, proposed to pay the Creeks ' 252 
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Cyratades, a Theban, his character, 255. Is aceopted by the 
Greeks for their general, ibid. And resigns the command, 

Cyrus, younger son to Darius, 9. Made Satrape by his fa- 
ther, ibid. Comes to Court, ibid. Accused of treason by 
Tissaphernes, ibid. Apprehended, ibid. Released at the 
intercession of his mother, ibid. Lays the design to de- 
throne his brother, 10. His politic behaviour, ibid, Se- 
eretly raises an army of Greeks, ibid. Makes war upon 
Tissaphernes, ibid. Besieges Miletus, 12. Is acquainted 
with Clearehus, 13. Grants Aristippus an army, 11. Pre- 
tends war upon the Pisidians, ibid. Assemblgs.his army, 
1%. Begins his march, ibid. Musters Werorecs, 135. Pays 
them, ibid. Has an amour with Epyaxa, queen of Cilicia, 
44, Reviews his army, ibid. Enters Cilicia, 15. Sends 
for the king, 16. Makes him presents, ibid. In great per- 
plexity, 18. His answer to the mutinous soldiers, ibid. 
Raises their pay, 20. Marehes through part of Syria, 21. 
His generous speech corgerning the desertion of two com- 
manders, 22. Declayes his intextion of marching against 
the king, 23. Protises to gratify the soldiers, ibid. Com- 
mends Menon’s men, 94, The Euphrates submits to him, 
ibid. Hastens their m ch, 26. The reason, ibid. Ap- 
peases a quarrel in the. my, 28. Is greatly beloved, ibid. 
His trial of Orontas, on i “Dis poses his army in order of 
battle, ibid. His speche, pre he general officers, 31. Makes 
great promises, ibid.,. tht-er to the Lacedemonians, 32. 

His auswer to Clea We led \. Musters his army, ibid, 
Marches in order o, 05.4, their, Gives an extravagant re- 
ward to a soothsa~yse, “‘falt dches more negligently, 
ibid. Receives ne 8997 Hehe nd approach, 34. Orders 
to arms, ibid. He© aers "45. Ha His head bare, ibid. 
Sends a message °° *’ provisions, Wakes a survey of both 
the armies, ibid. ip their arms, ibid. \yophon, ibid. Is wor- 
shipped as victoribaiy 50, ~ArtaPks GOO men, and kills the 
commander, 37. Attacks the king, and wounds him, ihat 
Is himself wounded in the face, ibid. rey slain, thu, His 
character, 38. His head and right hand cut off 

Cyzicus, a sea-port town 

Cyzicene, a coin 


Damaratus, a Lacedamonian 

Dana, a rich and large City 

Daphnagoras, sent to conduct Xenophon 

Daradax, a River of Syria 

Daricks, Persian coin 

Darias, King of Persia, 9. His Death, ibid. 

Dates, 26 n. The Beauty and Size of those of Babylonia 


INDEX. 


Day, the Division of 34 
Deer, Roe 25 
Delta, part of Thrace, 255. Seuthes leads the Greeks thither, 273 
Bemocrates, of Temenus, his Fidelity 116 
Dernis, governor of Pheenicia and Arabia gY5 


Dexippus, a Lacedemonian, has the command of a galley, and 
runs away with it, 161. How punished, 182. Accuses 
XMencphon to the admiral, 219. Is desired to secure some 


plunder, 236. Is stoned, ‘237 Mis eumity to Xenophon, 

ibid. His chayacter displayed by Agasias 258 
BDolopians, sere ender Menon 12 
Diana, her alidyprxetAn offering to her, ibid. Her temple 

at Ephesus 187 
Dolphins, pickled, 192. Their * t used instead of oil, ibid. 
Dracontius, the Spartan, sent to ¢ leander 240 
Drawers, Persian “6 


Drilians, the Greeks march agatixt them, 162. Set fire to 
every thing easy to be come as ibn, Their metropolis at- 
tacked without success, ibid. | Is taker .nd plundered, 184. 


Their houses burnt 185 
2 
E. vat 
Ss an. re) 
Eagle, Golden, the King’s Ensign =, ibi ~ ‘se 43 
Ebozelmius, Senthes’ s interpreter,, 5 we on 282 
Elisarne, a town of Mysia aa fat! Bip 204 
Enodias, a captain, wouaded ° Tix, - 123 "beg 974 


Episthenes, of Amphipolis, be kaa £ p; a bo 4 fa Takes an 
affection to the bailitf’s so Ch G ’ of Wt usr of boys 271 
Epyaxa, Queen of Cilicia, cA, 67", 0 Cite; the a, akes him a 


present, ibid, Desires ajian, is “ts % iby). Admires 

the ar my, ibid. Goes ba jevails upon 

her husband to come toC? . Ovnese the Gre. 16 
Eceanzicus bolts the gales of Byzantium against the Greeks, 

25%, Fires to the ctadel 253 
Enclides, the Pliiusfan, 291. His advice to Xenophon, ibid. 

Arrives with money 292 
Euphrates, river, 23. Submits to Cyrus, 24. Its source, 101. 

The Greeks pass it 117 


Eurylochus, of Lusia, comes to the relief of Xenophon, 108. 
Enters the strong-hold of the Taochians, 128. Sent to A- 


naxibius, 255. His speech concerning their pay 282 
Eurymachus, sent by Timasion to Sinope and Heraclea 200 
FR. 


Fat, see Dolphius. 
fish, see Syrians. 
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Ganus, a town of Thrace 

Gates, of Cilicia and Syria 

Gaulites, a Samian, his speech to Cyrus 

Glus, sent to commend Menon’s men, 24. Ordered to assist 
the carriages 

Glus, the son of Tames, comes to the Greeks to acquaint them 
with Cyrus’s death, 45. Observes the Greeks pass the 
Tigris 

Guesippus, an Athenian, his speech about making Seuthes a 
present 

Gobryas, commands under the King 

Gongylus, the husband to Hellas 

Gongylus, the son, ibid. Comes to the assistance of Xeno- 
phon 

Gorgion, son of Gongylus and Hellas 

Greeks, the army of, see Cyrus, Clearehus, and Xenophon. 
Of what number and kind of soldiers they consisted, 13. 
Declare they will go no further, 16. Send messengers to 
Cyrus, 20. Suspect the expedition was designed against 
the King, ibid. Follow Cyrus with greater pleasure upon 
account of his virtue, 22. Are angry with their generals, 
93. Are prevailed upon to proceed to Babylon, ibid. Are 
big with hope from the promises of Cyrus, 51. Sing the 
Pian and advance against the enemy, 36. Are victorious, 
ibid. Have but one wounded, ibid, Prepare to receive 
the king’s attack, 45. Alter their line, ibid. Attack the 
King and pursue him, ibid. Halt and rest themselves, 44, 
Return to their camp, ibid, Have no victuals, ibid. Won- 
der what is become of Cyrus, 45. Have news of his death, 
ibid. In great want of provisions, 46. Ordered by the 
King to deliver up their arms, ibid. Propose to serve the 
King, 48. Join Ariwus, 50. By chance march towards 
the King, 51. Take a sudden alarm, 52. Uneasy at wait- 
ing for Tissaphernes, 56. And at the behaviour of Ariens, 
57. Encamp ata distance from Arizus, 58. Are shewed 
to advantage, 60. In great distress, 72. Are assembled, 
80. Burn their carriages, tents, &c. 87. Mangle the bo- 
dies of the slain, 90. Mareh under great difficulties, 94, 
Set fire to the villages, 98. Forbear to plunder the Cardn- 
chians in hopes of gaining their friendship, 1025 But alt 
in vain, ibid: March fighting, ibid. Attack the Cardu- 
chians, 102. Rest themselves, 108. In a bad situation, 
110. Rout the Carduchians and pass the Centrites, 114. 
Treat with Teribazus, 113. Take Teribazus’s equipage, 
417. Pass the night without victuals and fire, 119. Seve- 
ral sick through excessive cold, ibid. Go into quarters, 
420. Enter the country of the Taochians, 126. That of 


QT4& 
21 
St 


26 
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the Chalybians, 128. The Seythinians, 129. See the Sea, 
ibid. Arrive ameng the Macroniaus, 130, Attack and 
rout the Colchians, 133. At Trebisond, 134. Attack the 
Drilians, 182. Are mustered, 187. Make a league with 
‘one part of the Mosynecians against the other, 189. Part 
of them defeated, 190, Take and plunder the metropolis 
of the Mosynecians, ibid. Stay at Cotyora, 194. Make a 
treaty with the Paphlagonians, 216. Embark aud arrive at 
Sinope. ibid. Offered pay by the Lacedemouians, ibid. 
Consult about the choice of a general, 217. And about the 
rest of their journey, 220. Divide into three parts, 221. 
‘The number of each division, ibid. Join again, 226. Bury 
their dead, 228. Resolve never to divide again, ibid. In 
great want of provisions, 229. Under great consiernation, 
251. Marci out and bury their dead, ibid. Defeat the 
Bithynians, 235. And have plenty of every thing, 236. 
Arrive at Chrysopolis, 242. Pass over to Byzantium, 251. 
Depart out of the town, ibid. Seize upon it by foree, 252. 
Propose to plunder it, 253. Are restrained by Xenophon, 
ibid. Accept Cyratades for their general, 255. Juin Seu- 
thes, 264. Suffer by the cold, 270. Displeased with Xe- 
nophon, 979. Engage to serve the Lacedwmonians, 276. 
Are displeased with the Lacedemonians, 490. Join Thim- 


bron 294 
Gymnias, a large and rich city 129 
Hi. 

Tarpasus, a river 129 
Nalys, a river, 198. Its mouth 220 


Hecatonymns, of Sinope, his speech, 194. His companions 
angry with him for it, 196. His advice to the Greeks, 197. 


Suspected 198 
Hegesander, with his party defeated 223 
Hellas, wife to Gongylus, entertains Nenophon 292 


Heraclea, a Greek city, 220. The inhabitants send presents 
to the Greeks, ibid. Put themselves in a posture of de- 
fence, 221. see pages 200, 201, and 202. 

Heraclides, of Mavonea, procures for Seuthes, 264. Sells the 
booty, 270. Under great uneasiness for bemg reproved by 
Xenophon, 274. Becomes Xenophon’s enemy, ibid. Has 
recourse to calumny, ibid. Attempts to corrupt the other 
generals, 275. Is reprimanded by Seuthes, ibid. His ad- 
vice to Seuthes ahout sending away the army, 276. Ad- 
vises the Lacedamonians to have no regerd to Xenophon, 
tbid. Is affrighted and retires, v8. His avarice, 288. Is 
cursed by Seuthes 289 

tereules, the Grecks sacrifice to him, 134. The place where 
he descended, 220. The event of Xenophon’s sacrifice to 
him, 222. The word of command, 255 


INDEX. 


Hicronymus, of Elis, a captain, his speech to the officers, 77. 
Assembles the army, 228. Sent to Anaxibius, 255. Wound- 


ed in the dark 272 
Honey of a noxious quality 154 
I. 

Jason, see dissertion upon the Argonautic expedition 243 
Jasonian shore 291 
Tconium, a city of Phygia 14 
Ida, the Mount 292 
Ionia, cities of, revolt from Tissaphernes to Cyrus: 10 
Tris, a river 198 
Issi, a town of Cilicia 16 
Issus, the last town in Cilicia 20 
Itabelius, comes to the relief of Asidates 293 
L. 


Lacedemonians, are masters of all Greece, 937. Resolve to 
make war upon Tissaphernes, 276: see Charminus. Their 


dexterity at stealing 124 
Lampsacus, a sea-port town 291 
Larissa, a large uninhabited city 90 
Liberty, those that possess it are the most happy 30 
Luperealian sacrifices 13 
Lycaonia, the army marches through it and planders it 15 
Lycaonians, masters of the strong places that command the 

country 84 
Lycius, the Syracusau, sent to reconncitre the enemy 43 


Lycius, the Athenian, made commander of the horse, 90. Pur- 
sues the enemy, 11%. Takes part of their baggage, 113. 
Accompanies Xenophon to see what was the matter 130 

Lycon, the Achzan, is against Xenophon, 201. is proposal, 
220. Is sent to demand money of Heraclea, ibid. Is one 


of the heads of the division 212 
Lycus, a river 220 
Lydia, the army marches through it = he 
Lydia, the sea of 292 
Lydians, their ears bored #4 

M. 


Macronians, 130. Oppose the Greeks, 131. Enter into trea- 
ty with them, ibid. Assist and conduct the Greeks, 134. 


A free nation genet 295 
Meander, the river, 12. e hea it, thid. 
Masades, the father to Scuthes 261, and 273 
_ 


INDEX. 

Magade, a musical instrument 267 
Magnesians, their dance 215 
Mantineans, their dance, ibid. 

Market, full, a time of day 46 
Marsyas, a river, the reason of its name 12 
Masca, a river in Arabia 25 
Media, the wall of, 32, and 58. The desert part of 60 
Medocus, king of the Odrysians 261, and 264 


Medosades, sent from Seuthes to Xenophon, 250, 260. c on- 
firms Xenophon’s account, ibid. Villages given him by 
Seuthes, 283. His speech to Xenophon, ibid. Desires Ke- 
nophon to call the Lacedemonians, 285. His submissive 
behaviour to them, ibid. Desires Xenophon might be sent 


to Senthes £85 
Megabysus, the sacristan of Diana 187 
Megaphernes, put to death for treason 15 
Melandeptaus 264 
Melinophagi, Thracians, so called 275 


Menon, the Uhessatian, joins Cyrus, 12. Escorts the Cilician 
Queen, 14. Part of his army destroyed, 16. Persuades his 
men to pass the Euphrates before the rest, 17. Supposed 
to receive large presents, 24: see Clearchus. Has the left 
wing assigned him, 50, Next to Clearchus in battle, 34. 
Sent to Arizus,45. And stays with him, 49. His inti- 
macy with Arizus,59. Is suspeeted to be the author of the 
jealousies, 65. Is apprehended, 66. Character, 69. And 


death 71 
Mespila, a large uninhabited city o1 
Midas, king of Phrygia, his fountain 14 
Miletus, a city of Ionia, 10. Besieged by ee ibid. 

Mill-stones, were dug Oe 
Millet 15 
Milte, Cyrus’s mistress * 41 
Miltocythes, the Thracian, deserts with a strong parfy 50 


Mithridates, comes to the Greeks, 66. Makes deceitful pro- 
posals to them, 87. Is suspected, ibid. Comes asa eat 
again, but attacks them with success, 88. Proposes to do 
great things, 90. Is routed, ibid. Governor of Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia 294 

Mosynecians, their answer to the Greeks, 189. Areadivided 
people, ibid. Their answer to Xenophon, ibid. Their habit 
and military diseipline, 190. The cause of their divisions, 
ibid. Are attacked, 191. And routed, ibid. The remark- 
able situation of their towns, 192. Their character, 193. A 
free nation 295 

Myriandrus, a city of Syria 22 

Mysian, his false ambuseade, 186. Is wounded, ibid. 


Mysus, his dance, 215. With awoman 216 


Mysians, Cyrus makes war upon them, 39. Inhabit many 
eities of the king against his will ’ 84 
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N 


Neon, the Asinian, receives the share of Cheirisophus, 187. 
Accuses Xonophon, 205. Persuades Xenophon to march by 
himself, 21%. Succeeds Cheirisophus, 228. Desirous to 
please the soldiery, 230. Leads out a party, and is de- 
feated, ibid. Left to guard the camp, 231. Ferbids Cyra- 
tades to sacrifice, 256. Leads the Army to the Thracian 
villages, ibid. Proposes to go to the Chersonesus, ibid. 
Draws off his forces, and encamps at a distance, 258. Stays 
when the rest join Seuthes, 260. Attempts to persuade the 
rest to stay, ibid. 

Neon Teichus, a town of Thrace 274 

Nicander, the Lacedemonian, slays Dexippus 182 

Niecarchus, an Arcadian, is wounded, and brings the Greeks 
news of the death of their general, 60. Deserts with about 


twenty men 87 
Nieomachus, of Oete, offers himself to secure a dangerous 
post 126 
0, 
Obolus 25 


Odrysians, join Seuthes, in great numbers, 875, and 273, Te- 
res, the king of, ibid. One of them comes with Medosades 


to Xenophon, 283. Rebukes Medosades 234 
Olympia 188, 189 
Omens, among the Greeks and Romans 217, note 13 
Ophrynion, a town of Dardania 292 
Opis, a large and populous city 60 
Orontas, a Persian, his treachery, 28. Is discovered, 29. And / 

condemned, 30. Uncertain what beeame of him ibid, 
Orontas, comes to the Greeks, 57, Governor of Armenia, 99. 

His forces 1106 
Ostriches 25 
P. 

Palm-tree, bridges made of, 45: see Pith, vinegar, wine. 
Pancratium, one of the Greek games 135 
Panic, a sort of grain 15 


Paphlagonians, 1000 horse in the army of Cyrus, 33. Their 
strength, 198, Lose no opportunity of annoying the Grecks, 214 
Parasanga ¢ 12 
Parthenius, a river, 198. Its mouth 220: 
Parysatis, queen of Persia, 9. Loves her youngest son best, 
10. Villages for her table, 23. Her villages upon the Ti- 
gris, plundered 6@ 


pre a ee oe. 


i tte el 
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Pasion, the Magarean, joins Cyrus, 12. Some of his soldiers 


go over to Clearchus, 17. Deserts 22 
Patagyas, a Persian, brings news of the king’s approach 55 
Pergamus, a city of Mysia 994 
Perinthus, a city of Thrace 257 


Persians, an instance of their ready obedience, 26. Empire, 
in what respect weak, ibid. Their custom of fighting with 
their heads bare, 34. Bueklers, ibid. How destroyed by 
the Athenians, 82. Their women fair and stately, 84. 
Their bows carry a great way, 88. Their slingers throw 
stones toolarge, ibid. Their bows arelong, 92. Their ar- 
mies subject to several inconveniences in the night, 94. 
Their dance 215 
Phalanx, the Macedonian, its conveniences, and inconveniences 136 
Phalinus, a Greek, in favour with Tissaphernes, 46. Pretender 
to tacties, ibid, His answer to the generals, 47. Reply to 
Xenophon, ibid. Asks Clearchus his opinion, 48. His an- 
swer to Clearchus, ibid. Proposes odd terms to the Greeks, 
49. And departs, ibid. 


Pharus, a river of Cilicia 20 
Phasians, oppose the Greeks 125 
Phasis, a river, ibid. 

Philesius, an Achaian, chose general in the room of Menon 79 


Philesius, has charge of the ships, 186. 1s against Xenophon, 
201. Condemned to pay a fine, 20¥. Is sent to Anaxibius, 255 


Philoxenus, of Pelena, mounts the rampart without arms 184 
Pholoe, a mountain 188 
Phrasias, commands in the rear 232 
Phrygia, the country of 12 


Phryniseus, of Achaia, leads the army into the Thracian vil- 
lages, 256. Proposes to carry it to Seuthes, ibid. Goes 
with Xenophon to Senthes, 260. Receives a yoke of oxen 
from Seuthes, 274. His honest resolution 275 

Physceus, a river 60 

Physicians : see surgeons, 

Pigeons: see Syrians, 

Pigres, interpreter to Cyrus, 14, Ordered to assist the car- 


riages, 26. Sent from Cyrus to Clearchus 34 
Pisidians, 11,12. Cyrus his first expedition was against them, 

59, old several of the king’s cities 84 
Pith, of the palm-tree 5A 
Plethrum, a measure 12 
Polus, appointed admiral, in the room of Anaxibius e57 


Polycrates, his expedition, 120. Has the command ofa galley, 
182. Goes with Xenophon to Seuthes, 259. Seut to fetch 


in the rest, 260. Speech in favour of Xenophon 282 
Polynicus, sent from Thimbron for the army, 276. Incurs the 
censure of the army 291 


Procles, brings news of Cyrus’s death to the Greeks, 45. Comes 
to them with a message from Arius, 49, Comes to the 
assistance of Xenophon 294 


INDEX. 


Proxenus, the Beotian, a friend to Cyrus, 11. Joins Cyrus, 
12. Interposes between Clearchus and Menon, 27. [is 
place in the battle, 35. Cicarchus consults with him about 
the defence of their camp, 42. His answer to Phalinus, 47. 
Alarmed with a false message 59. Is apprehended, 66. And 
beheaded, 67. His character, ibid. A great friend to Xe- 
nophon, 73. Not let into Cyrus’s secrets, 74. His name 
inscribed upon Xenophon’s offering 


187 
Pyle 25 
Pyramid, the dimensions of 91 
Pyramus, a river of Cilicia 20 


Pyrias, an Arcadian, commands in the rear 232 
Pyrrhic, dance, 


216 
Pythagoras, the Lacedeemonian admiral 21 
* 
R. 
Rafts, how made ¥6 and 61 
Rathines, sent from Pharnabazus to oppose the Greeks 232 
Resen, the same with Larissa n. %6 
Rhgdians, expert slingers, 89. Do great execution, 92. 
Their slings carry further than the Persians, ibid. An in- 
genious proposal of one 98 


Romaas, their discipline compared with the Macedonian 136 
Roparas, governor of Babylon 


295 
Ss. 
¢ 
Salmydessus, a Thracian town upon the Euxine 275 
Samolas, an Achaian, ambassador te Sinope, 199. Commands 
in the rear, 232 


Saracens, a conjecture about their name 24. 
Sardes, the city of 


12 
Scilus, a town near Olympia 187 
Scourge, part of the Persian military discipline 93 
Scutari, al. Chrysopolis. 
Seythinians, the Greeks arrive among them 131 
Sellenus, two rivers of this name 187 
Selymbria 975 


Seuthes, sends to Xenophon, 255, and 257. Gains Cleanor 
Phrynisecus, 57. Treats with Xenophon, 258. His man- 
ner of life, 249. Related to the Athenians, 260. Agrees to 
take the army into pay, 261. His proposals to Xenophon, 
262. Andtothearmy, 263. Invites the officers to supper, 264, 
Pledges Xenophon, and shews his agillty, 266. Conforms to 
the Greek custom in marching, 268. Rides before upon the 
scout, 269. Burns the country, 270. Sends proposals to 
the enemy, 271. Kills all he-takes, 272. Comes to Xeno- 
phon’s assistance, 273, His army greatly increased, ibid. 


INDEX. 


Tries to cormupt the officers, 274. Grows cool towards Xe- 
nophen, ibid, Chides Heraclides, 275. Sends for Xeno- 
phon, ibid. His army superior to the Greeks, 276. Dis- 
pleased with Xenophon, ibid. Confers in private with the 
Lacedxmonians, 276. Brings them the army, ibid. With- 
draws from the Greeks, 28%. Tries to retain Xenophon, ibid. 
Removes to a greater distance, 283. Is prevailed upon to 
pay the Greeks, 286. Governor of the European Thracians, 295. 
Sesame, a sort of plant 15 
Siglus, a Persian coin, 25 
Silanus, of Ambracia, receives 5000 Daricks, 33. Divulges 
Xenophon’s secrets, 199. Desirous to return to Greece, 200. 
The soldiers threaten to punish him if he leaves them, 203. 


Makes his escape from Heraclea, 299 
Silanus Macestius, gives the signal 972 
Sinope, a city in Paphlagonia 216 


Sinopeans, send ambassadors to the Greeks, 194. Send to Ti- 
masion, to engage him to carry the army out of the Euxine, 
200. A colony of the Milesians, 216. Send the Greeks a 
present, ibid. 


Sitace, a city of Babylonia 58 
Sitacles, a dance in honour of 215 
Smieres, slain with ail his men 293 
Sneezing, ominous 8t 


Socrates, an Achaian, ordered to come to Cyrus, 13. Joins 
him, ibid. Apprehended, 65. And put to death, 66. His 


character : 71 
Soli, a town in Silicia 16 
Sophienetus, the A¥cadian, joins Cyrus 13 


Sophenetus, the Stymphalian, is ordered to attend Cyrus, 11. 
Joins him, ib, Goes out of the camp to meet Ariwus, 66. 


Ts left to guard the camp 117 
Sosias, the Syracusan, joins Cyrus : 13 
Soteridas, his rude behaviour to Xenophon 96 
Spit, of a large size 293 
Spithridates, sent by Pharnabazus to oppose the Greeks 232 
Staff, used by commanders 53 
Stratocles, a captain of the Cretans 109 
Surgeons and physicians the same n. 33 


Syennesis, king of Silicia, 15. Tis queen pays Cyrus a visit, 
ibid. He siezes the passes of the mountains, 15. Retires, 
15. His palace, ibid. Flies to the mountains, 16. Is re- 
conciled to Cyrus, and gives him money, ibid. 

Syria: see Gates. The army enters it, 21. Marches through it, 
ibid. Part of Mesopotamia so called: see Beilesis. 


Syrians, worship fish and pigeons 22 
ee 
Tamos, commander of the gallies to Cyrus, 15. Joins Cyrus 
with the fleet, 1. A further account of him 45 


INDEX. 


Taochians, mercenaries under Teribazus, 117. Oppose the 
Greeks, 125. The Greeks enter their country, 126. De- 
fend themselves with stones, 128. They destroy themselves 129 


Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, 15. Is plundered 16 
Teleboas, a river of Armenia 115 
Teres, an ancestor of Scuthes 259, and 273 


Taribazus, governor of Armenia, in great favour with the king, 
115. Makes a treaty with the Greeks, ibid. Follows them 
at a distance, ibid. His treachery, 117. Flies and leaves 
his baggage, ibid, Governor of the Phasians and Hisperite, 295 


Teuthrania, a city of Mysia 45 
Thapsacus, a city of Syria 93 
Tharypas, Menon’s favourite 70 
Theagenes, the Locrian, wounded 273 
Theches, the holy mountain 129 
Thebes, plain of : 287 
Thermoden, a river, 198. Its mouth 290 


Thimbron sent from Greece against Tissaphernes, 276. Arrives 
and takes the army under his command, 294. Makes war 
upon Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, ibid. 

Thorax, his false information concerning Xenophon’s design, 
200. Sent by Timasion to Sinope and Heraclea, 201. His 
proposals to give the army pay, ibid. Is disappointed 203 

Thrace, Asiatic, described 226 

Thracians, their dance, 223. Have the advantage over the Ar- 
cadians, 214. Reduce them to great streights, ibid. 
Frighted away by Xenophon, 226. Custom of drinking 
out of horns, 267. And of buying their wives, 262. Wear 
fox-skins, 270, Treat about a peace, 271. Have a design 
to surprise Xenophon, and are routed, 272. Those above 
Byzantinm, 273: see Melinophagi. 

Thracians, upon the Hellespont 10 

Thymbrium, a city 14 

Thynians, dangerous enemies in the night, 259: see Thracians, 

Tibarenians, the Greeks not suffered to attack them, 194. A 
free nation 295 

Tigris, the river, 49,50. The Greeks pass it, 60. The head 
of it where, 101. The Greeks advance above the head of it 415 

Timasion, a Dardanian, chosen general in the'room of Clear- 
chus, 79. His false i.formation against Xenophon, 200. En- 
gages for a sum of money to carry the army out of the Eu. 
xine, 201. Promises the army pay, ibid. Is disappointed 
of the money, 203. And is sorry for what is passed, ibid. 
Sent before with the horse, 224. Pursues the enemy, 235. 
Forbids Cyratades to sacrifice, 256. Leads the army to 
the Thracian villages, ibid. Desirous to return home, ibid. 

His present to Seuthes, 266. Leads on with Seuthes, 269. 
Receives a yoke of oxen from Seuthes, 274. His honest res 
solution 97 
Timesitheus, of Trebisond, sent to the Mosynecian$ 48y 
Xu 
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Tissaphernes, accompanies Cyrus to court, 9. Accuses him of 
treason, ibid. Informs the king of Cyrus’s preparations, 12. 
Commands a body of horse under the king, 532. Penetrates 
through the Greeks, 42. Sends heralds to the Greeks, 46. 
His speech to the general, 54. Replies to Clearchus, 56. 
Makes fair promises, ibid. Comes to and conducts the 
Greeks, 58. Insults the memory of Cyrus, 60. Quiets the 
suspicions of Clearehus, 63. Invites the generals to his tent, 
64. Most impions and deceitful,66. Approaches the Greeks, 
and is forced to retire with loss, 90. Harasses them at a 
distance, 92. Attacks them and is repulsed, 94, Is disap- 


pointed by the diligence of Xenophon, 96. Sets fire to the 
villages 


97 

Tolmides, the crier 52,79 

Tralus 22 
Trebisond, a Greek city, 134. The inhabitants of, receive the 
Greeks kindly, ibid. Supply the Greeks with gallies, 182. 

Conduct them 178 


Turbans, different sorts of 64, note 46 


U. and W. 
Vinegar, made of the fruit of the palm-tree 54 
Ulysses, arrives asleep in his own country 179 
War, see tactics 
Wine, made from the fruit of the palm 54 
Wish, a remarkable one of Cyrus ; 38 
X. 
Xanthicles, an Achaian, chosen general in the room of Soerates , 
78. Condemned in a fine 209 
Xenias, the Areadian, or Parrhasian, commander of the 300 
Grecks that accompanied Cyrus to court, 9. Ordered to. 
bring the garrisons, 11. Joins Cyrus, ibid. Solemnizes the 
Luperealian sacrifices, 13. Several of his men desert to. 
Clearchus, 17. Leaves Cyrus’s service 22 


Xenophon speaks to Cyrus, 35. Answer to Phalinus, 48. De- 
sirous to know what became of Proxenus, 66. Reply to A- 
rizus, ib. How he came to embark in this undertaking, 75. 
His uneasiness, dream, and soliloquy, 74. Assembles the 
captains, and speaks to them,75. Answers Apollonides, 76. 
Speech to the officers,78. Speech to the army, 81. Pro- 
posals to the army concerning their march, 86. Pursues the 
enemy without success, 88. Owns himseif in the wrong for 
so doing, ibid. Prevents the enemy, 95. An instance of his 
condescension to a rude soldier, ibid. Speech concerning the 
enemy’s burning their own country, 97. Brings up the rear, 
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102,105. Blames Cheirisophus, 104. Makes a feint to de- 
ceive the enemy, 105. Treats with the Carduchians about 
the slain, 108. In danger, ibid. Prevails upon the barba- 
rians to deliver up their dead, ibid. He, and Cheirisophus 
assist each other, 109. His dream, 110. Easy of access, 
111. Makes.a libation, ibid. Makes a feint to fright the 
enemy, 112. Prevents the Carduchians, 113. Passes the 
Centrites, 114. An instance of bis hardiness, 116. His 
care of the sick, 118. Tries all means to make the soldiers 
tomarch, 119. Passes the night with his men without fire 
and victuals, 120. Uses the bailiff of a village kindly, 121. 
Visits Cheirisophus, ibid. Comes back to his quarters, 122. 
Has some difference with Cheirisophus, 123. Speech about 
attacking the enemy, 124. Readiness to the undertaking, 
125. Advice about forcing the Taochians, 127. Aecom- 
panies Cheirisophus upon the undertaking, ibid. Wonders 
what is the reason of the men shouting, 129, Orders a tar- 
* geteer to discourse with the Macronians, 131, Persuades the 
generals to alter their disposition, 152. is advice to the 
army about their stay at Trebisond, 180. Marches against 
the Drilians, 182. Gives directions for the attack, 183. 
Orders the houses to be set on fire, 185. His offering to 
Apollo and Diana, 187. Speech to the Mosynecians, 189. 
Encourages the soldiers, 191. His answer to Hecatonymus, 
104. Proposals to the Sinopeans, 196. Has thoughts of 
building a city, 199. Is accused to the army, 200, &e. Vin- 
dicates himself, 201. Refuses to come into the measures of 
Timasion and Thorax, 203. His speech to the army about 
returning to the Phasis, 204. Proposes to purify the army, 
209. Tried for beating a man, ibid. His speech upon the 
occasion, ibid. Is acquitted, 213. Declines the post of ge- 
neral, 218. Speech upon that occasion, ibid. The reason 
of his refusal, 219. Refuses to go to Heraclea, 220, Per- : 
suaded to march by himself, 221. First sails, and then mar- 
ches through the middle of the country, 222. Speaks to his 
men concerning the relief of the Arcadians, 224, Offers sa- 
crifice concerning their going out of the camp, 229. Pro- 
poses tomarch, ibid. Refuses to lead the army, 227. Goes 
to the relief of a party, ibid. Marches against the enemy, 
231. His proposal for the attack, 232. Answers Sophene- 
tus, 233. Encourages the men, 254. Orders the attack, 
ibid. Appeases a tumult, 237. Speech concerning the affair 
of Dexippus, ibid. Offers Cleander the command of the 
army, 240. Contracts friendship with him, 241. Proposes 
to leave the army, 250. Answers to the message of Seuthes 
ibid. Is advised by Cleander not to go away, 251. Re- 
strains the army from plundering Byzantium, 252. Speech 
to the soldiers upon the occasion, 253. Takes leave of the 
soldiers, 256. “Arrives again at the army, 257. His answer 
to Seuthes, 257. In danger of being apprehended, ibid, 


- INDEX, 


Goes to Seuthes, 259. Seuthes makes him large promises, 
261. He proposes to the army the joining of Seuthes, 262. 
In some perplexity about a present, 265. His present to 
Seuthes,266. Proposes the Greek mannerof marching, 268. 
Orders the young men to advance, 269. Possesses himself 
of the eminences, 270, Quarters ina village near the ene- 
my,271. In great danger, 272. Marches up the moun- 
tain, ibid. Reprimands Heraclides, 274. Is aceused by an 
Arcadian, 277. Vindicates himself, ibid. Offers sacrifice 
to Jupiter, 283. Answers Medosades, 284. Advice to the 
Lacedemonians, 285. Proposal to Medosades, ibid. Tis 
beautiful speech to Seuthes, 286. His prudent management, 
291. Offers sacrifice to the Meilichian Jupiter, 292. Sells 
his horse, ibid. Goes out uponan expedition withont success, 
ibid. Goes out again, and succeeds, 293. In good circum- 


stances 294 
Xerxes, builds a palace and citadel at Celanw, 13. Invades | 
Greece and is vanquished 82 
Z. 
Zabatus, a river, 61. The Greeks pass it 87 
Zclarchus, a commissary, attacked, 207. Escapes by sea 208 
reyes 
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